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The Law of Duty 


The Good American Does His Duty 
oF 








The shirker or the willing idler lives upon 
the labor of others, burdens others with the 
work which he ought to do himself. He 
harms his fellow citizens, and so harms his 








country. 


I will try to find out what my duty is, 
what I ought to do, and my duty | will 


do, whether it is easy or hard. What | 
ought to do I can do. 
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NOTE: The above poster is the sixth of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 
of Laws. ‘The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. The 

Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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THE TEACHER’S VACATION 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 




















5 EACHERS have a more generous summer vacation 
than the members of any other profession. But 
this is not of their own choosing. This long vaca- 
tion has come down from a time when children 
were required to help in the work of the farm. In 
: } an earlier day the schools in certain sections had 
two sessions,—a winter session of five months for the larger pupils 
and a short summer session for the tiny people. In some states 
the schools were conducted for only the four or five months while 
there was no farm work for children to do. But we have been 
gradually extending the compulsory school year until now it is 
nine months in length in the majority of states, and in some places 
it is even ten months. The tendency everywhere is in the direc- 
tion of lengthening instead of curtailing the school year. In all 
progressive countries there is a growing conviction that children 
waste too much time during summer vacations; and there is a 
strong sentiment developing in favor of a continuous school session 
with a one-week vacation four or five times during the year. We 
are practically certain to accept this program in our own country 
before long, so that ten years from now most teachers will prob- 
ably not have as long a summer vacation as they at present enjoy. 





The writer of this article recently secured from a large number 
of teachers in different sections of the country an expression of 
opinion as to the best way to spend a summer vacation. More 
than half of them would prefer not to have more than one month 
idle during the summer. They say they can secure all the rest and 
relaxation they need during this period. Some of these teachers 
are accustomed to spend their vacations at home; and after a 
month or six weeks the time begins to hang heavy on their hands. 


A month is about as long as one can loaf comfortably. After 
that it is doubtful whether one gains much in the way of relaxa- 
ation. If one could spend his vacation in travel or in some kind of 
occupation different from teaching so he would have an intellec- 
tual and physical change, he could utilize his two or three months’ 
freedom profitably. Unfortunately the salaries of the majority of 
teachers will not warrant extensive travel during the summer, and 
they cannot spend their entire time at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains or playing golf or tennis or touring the country in an automo- 
bile. These would be ideal ways for a teacher to relax, and it may 
be that the time is not far distant when his income will permit 
him to spend his vacation in some such manner. 


A considerable proportion of the teachers who responded to the 
writer’s inquiry said that it was necessary for them to earn some 
money during the summer and so they engaged in various occupa- 
tions. It would probably be better for a teacher who has three 
months’ vacation to spend a part of the time in some agreeable 
work out in the open than to be idle the whole time. Of course, 
women cannot go into the fields and work with their hands, but 
they can solicit subscriptions for meritorious books and magazines, 
preferably in rural districts where they will have an opportunity 
to be out of doors and walk a good deal. Some readers of these 
lines may not agree that it would be better for a teacher to go 
away from home and represent a good book or magazine than to 
loaf at home for three months and have no change in scenery or 
associations or occupation. But the only way to secure rest of 
mind and body is to have a change in environment and occupation. 
It is not enough merely to stop going to the schoolhouse and re- 
main uninterruptedly in the familiar home environment. 


The best form of relaxation for a teacher would be some agree- 
able muscular activity, preferably games if he can afford to 
spend a vacation at least partly in play. It should be possible, 


and it certainly will soon be possible, for a teacher to devote at 
least a few weeks every summer to golf or tennis or swimming or 
something of the sort. A game which a teacher enjoys will be 


more relaxing and refreshing than any kind of work, for the rea- 
son that in playing a game the nerve centers employed in the in- 
tellectual work of teaching are entirely released; and besides, 
when one is interested in a game his whole organism, mind and 
body, engages in the activity without coercion or restraint, and this 
it is that refreshes one and restores health and vigor. And fur- 
ther, teachers need to preserve the spirit of play. Teaching is 
apt to make one stern and rigid unless he mixes some play with his 
work. One who never indulges in any game is almost certain to 
lose his spontaneity and freshness, and his buoyancy and cheerful- 
ness; and when any teacher loses these qualities he will find it 
hard going alike for himself and for his pupils. 


The best way for a teacher to spend a long summer vacation 
has yet to be mentioned,—and this is attendance upon a summer 
session in a normal school or a university. Teachers are discover- 
ing the advantages of a vacation spent in this way, and they are 
going to the universities and normal schools in great numbers. 
Twenty-five years ago a teacher who had reached the age of 
thirty abandoned all thought of further study. Now there are 
more teachers in the summer sessions who are over forty than un- 
der it. Gray hair is very common in summer classes in profession- 
al subjects in the universities to-day. We have entered an entirely 
new era with respect to the prolongation of the growing period 
for teachers. They are studying to-day at fifty more numerously 
than they studied at twenty a few years ago. 


A well-conducted summer session in a university provides abun- 
dant facilities for relaxation as well as for study. Every student is 
expected to participate in at least one game. If the university is 
fortunate enough to be situated on a lake shore, most of the sum- 
mer students derive complete relaxation and refreshment from 
swimming and boating. They spend a part of the day in study 
and the rest in relaxation. This makes an ideal summer program 
for at least a part of the summer. A teacher should probably 
have two or three or at the most four weeks with nothing to do ex- 
cept to loaf; but when this period extends beyond four weeks the 
teacher loses rather than gains in refreshment. 


There is another advantage, and it is a great advantage, to be 
derived from attendance upon a summer session in a university or 
normal school. The contact with interesting and progressive fel- 
low teachers from all sections of the country is both refreshing and 
informing. In a well-conducted course in any subject for teach- 
ers, much greater emphasis is laid on free discussion than on for- 
mal lecturing, and in a typical summer class a teacher is brought 
into touch with the views on important present day topics of wide- 
awake educational men and women throughout the country. 
Experience of this sort is of tremendous value professionally, and 
it is of equal value for refreshment. It is restful to one to have an 
opportunity to listen to others present their views on topics upon 
which one has been thinking himself and to learn how others 
have solved problems with which one has been wrestling. 


If the teacher could follow an ideal summer program he would 
spend six weeks or so in some agreeable place where he could be 
brought into touch with the best thought of the day regarding 
pressing educational problems, and he would spend half of his 
time in study and the remainder in games and plays and social in- 
tercoursé. He would aim to secure credit for his study in order 
that he might have some definite evidence of professional growth. 
In many places throughout the country teachers are advanced ac- 
cording as they show evidence of having completed professional 
courses, and this is an admirable arrangement. Then, for two or 
three weeks the teacher would have no regular program of any 
kind but would do whatever he felt like doing at the moment. At 
the end of two or three weeks he would be ready to resume his 
work and he would feel that he had had a genuine vacation. 
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a= ND all this is happening un- 
der the protecting folds of 
Old Glory —beneath the 
Stars and Stripes—in the 
land of liberty, guarded by 
umm“ the Red, White and Blue 
banner of equality—in the United States 
of America.” 

The speaker, 2 man of international rep- 
utation, was addressing a state teachers’ 
association. As audience he had three 
thousand teachers and many hundreds of 
other American citizens of the finest type. 
His theme was the broader phases of pa- 
triotism. He was speaking in an immense 
city auditorium, the pride of a community 
of a quarter of a million people. With 
hand upraised in eloquent gesture he came 
to the words “Old Glory” and cast his eyes 
about the platform for the flag, that he 
might, by directing attention to it, reach 
the climax of his address. He saw no flag, 
and he added a few more words while his 
eye continued the search. As he reached 
the words “The Red, White and Blue 
banner of equality,” his hand waved aim- 
lessly, and finally, no scrap of flag or bun- 
ting being visible, it came down limply to 
his side and he concluded as best he could. 

And where was the flag? It was then 
hardly a year since the signing of the ar- 
mistice. On November 11, 1918, flags and 
bunting were everywhere. On the street, 
in the school, .on every platform, in every 
business house, on coat lapels and on auto 
fronts were the American colors. What 
had become of the flag in that one brief 
year? I looked around for the answer. 

Although the state teachers’ association 
to which I referred held sectional meetings 
in many different places in the city, there 
were no splendid, brilliant flags to be seen 
anywhere. As I stood outside my hotel I 
saw above it, on a rope, little faded frag- 
ments of bunting fluttering in the breeze. 
They might have been almost anything. 
There they hung through the winter 
storms, as fine an illustration of utter ne- 
glect as could have been deliberately de- 
vised. And so the search continued. 
Marching bodies passing through the 
streets, I noticed, carried no flags; the ser- 





Make Every Day Flag Day 


BY F. A. BOGGESS, Principal University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


vice flags in schools and churches have now 
been demobilized and laid away; the patri- 
otic picture with its stirring appeal to sac- 
rifice for native land has largely disap- 
peared from the “movies”; lecturers sel- 
dom refer to the flag, and preachers ne- 
glect it in their sermons. It was compara- 
tively few months ago that magazines were 
filled with patriotic articles, stories, poems 
and pictures. New books emphasized love 
of country and devotion to the flag; news- 
papers carried the flag at the head of their 
editorial columns. But no longer. 

Several great department stores were 
interviewed as to their flag sales now as 
compared with war times. Here is one 
reply: “We are selling about one-fiftieth 
the amount of United States flags now as 
compared to before the armistice was 
signed.”’ Another store, where flags worth 
thousands of dollars were sold during the 
war, replied: “Regarding American flags, 
we are sorry to state that it is very seldom 
that we have a call for same any more. We 
believe that the demand for American 
flags should be greater but we see no way 
in which to strengthen the demand.” 

It would be easy to dismiss this subject 
by saying, ‘““The pendulum is sure to swing 
away from the intense patriotism of a war 
period. There is bound to be a revulsion of 
feeling. This is the period now of recon- 
struction, and all energy must be given to 
rebuilding that which was so ruthlessly 
torn down. No time or thought can be de- 
voted just now to fostering the sentiment 
which the flag represents.” 

But are we to reconstruct without the 
flag? Does not every sane American see 
that there can be no real reconstruction 
unless we hold fast to all the idealism for 
which the flag stands? The folly of trying 
to play Hamlet with Hamlet left out is as 
nothing compared to the folly of trying to 
reconstruct America with the symbolism 
of the flag left out. Leaders of the country 
who are willing to see any reaction that 
leaves out the banner which represents 
what this nation lives for are taking a 
short-sighted view of a present condition 
which will lead inevitably to disaster in the 
future. 


The United States of America has stood 
on a high pinnacle among the nations of 
the earth, as more than a great group of 
people banded together to buy and sell, 
and fight for selfish rights. It has ad- 
vanced as its fundamental principles the 
sacredness of individual life and liberty, 
and more than once it has assumed the role 
of protector of weaker nations. Other na- 
tions came to look on the United States 
with deep respect not merely because of its 
great wealth and power, but rather because 
of its devotion to high principles of national 
life. This idealism backed by force of 
arms devoted to a holy purpose, advanced 
the cause of real democracy farther in the 
two years 1917-1918 than it had traveled 
in a century. 

The historian may put such facts as these 
into print, but that is not enough. To hold 
a great multitude of people true to a com- 
mon task—indeed, in order to teach them 
a common task—a more universal means 
of inspiration and instruction must be de- 
vised. It must be so simple that a child can 
comprehend its meaning, so clear that one 
who runs may read, and so appealing that 
all will yield to its message. A democracy 
must symbolize itself to its people. The 
most ignorant and unlettered understand 
what is meant by the towering church spire 
and the open schoolhouse door, and all 
classes and ages can be reached by the 
symbolism of the American flag. It is the 
spirit of the people made visible. It is his- 
tory and prophecy. It has in it the story 
of past achievement, present glory, and 
future possibilities. Placed conspicuously 
before the American people it becomes the 
greatest single force for a united nation 
that we possess. 

The little children will understand it. 
That is a fact of primary importance. In 
a little while they are to be the leading 
American citizens. They are to have the 
ballot and all the places of prominence. 
They are to be the business and profes- 
sional men and women of the country and 
the guardians of its ideals. Ina play at 
school I have seen a little tot come upon 
the platform with her dolly and doggie in 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Picture Study—‘“Lookout—‘All’s Well’ ” 


THE PICTURE 


HE real artist 
uses every 
means he has to 
express the impres- 
sion that a certain 
something has 
made upon him. It 
makesno difference 
what thesubject is, 
whether the im- 
pression is one of 
beauty or ugliness, 
of joy or sorrow, 
sunshine or shad- 
ow. The thing that 
is of importance, 
that which makes 
of the picture a 
work of art, is the 
way in which the 
artist has rendered his impression. Does 
the picture arouse in those who see it the 
impression he felt? Has he used the best 
language of paint, that is, has he used the 
most suggestive color, the best arrangement 
of lines, the finest massing to create his im- 
pression in those who look at his work earn- 
estly and with open thought? Ifso his work 
will live, for he is a realartist. In this way 
we all should look at pictures and try to 
know them, to get the painter’s impression. 
We are never too young to learn, for very 
little children understand this language. 

Such an artist was Winslow Homer, the 
painter of our picture, ‘‘Lookout—‘All’s 
Well.’’’. He used every means he knew that 
he might picture the bigness, the power, of 
the sea, and the daily life of the simple, 
brave, heroic fishermen and their families. 
He loved all this, he loved the qualities, 
splendid and real, which he found in them, 
—in nature and the simple unspoiled common 
people. That of course is the reason why 
his impressions were so strong, and why 
he tried all his life to paint what he saw and 
felt. 

So well did he express the sea that another 
painter has said that one might as well let 
the sea itself into one’s home as to bring in 
one of Homer’s pictures of the ocean, for it 
would sweep everything else before it! No 
doubt it would be the strongest thing in the 
room. His painting of the sea, whether of 
the ocean alone or one of his many in which 
human interest has an equal share, makes 
us think of a line written by an American 
poet, Whitman, 


‘Out of the cradle endlessly rocking. ’’ 


This endless rocking of the cradle of the 
ocean is shown in this picture in the distance. 

Let us see the impression Winslow Homer 
has rendered in this picture and the way he 
has done it. This is one of his fishermen 
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whom he respected and honored so much. 
Perhaps it is a neighbor at Prout’s Neck, 
possibly a friend. The ship is out on the 
open sea; no doubt it feels the motion of 





BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL 


the big rolling waves. It is moonlight, one 
star is to be seen. Homer himself said that 
he painted the picture entirely in the moun- 
light. ‘The face of the sailor on watch is il- 
lumined almost as clearly as if the sun were 
shining. See the strong face with the high 
cheek bones and the fearless eyes, shadowed 
by his ‘‘sou’wester’’ hat. See the contrast 
between the upper and lower parts of the 
face, the bronzed cheeks and the bearded 
jaw and neck. It almost seems as if one 
could take that face in one’s two hands and 
feel of it, its rough and smooth spots, the 
raised portions and the hollows. So we see 
that Homer could model in paint. This model- 
ing can also be seen in the bronze bell. Have 
you noticed the strong hand, that of one 
whose hands have served him well? The 
placing of that hand, making us feel that 
the picture is only a small part of what was 
to be seen, is similar to the effect produced 
by the great Japanese artists. Cover up the 
hand and you will see at once how much it 
helps to make us feel the figure of the sailor, 
even though we do not see it. This weather- 
beaten seaman seems to belong to the rolling 
ocean which is shown just beyond the ship’s 
rail. 

Although the reproduction does not tell us 
the color, we can be sure that Homer used 
color that suggests the mystery of the sea, 
possibly its awesomeness, as well as the 
paleness of the moonlight.. How strange 
that Homer placed the ‘‘lookout’’ low, in 
one corner of his composition, which is that 
of a pyramid, the bell forming the apex. 
The old masters would have put the most im- 
portant subject at the top, but possibly 
Homer did not know their rules, and cared 
less. Or is it possible that Homer wished to 
show the equal importance of the old sailor 
on watch and the rolling sea? At first 
glance it might seem as if the left side of 
the picture were too heavy, with the strong 
head and shoulders, and hand, and the tall 
ropes, to balance the other half, made up so 
largely of gray sky and open sea. But if 
you will notice you will see that the line of 
the man’s wrist, the ropes, the high light on 
the bell, are all parallel with the rail spar 
on the right, in this way taking the interest 
toward the right, away from the‘left. It is 
brought back quickly, however, by the strong 
lighted face of the man calling, ‘‘All’s well,’’ 
as the bell rings out the time. Possibly you 
know that time is not reckoned by aclock on 
board ship. The twenty-four hours of the 
day are divided into six periods of four hours 
each. Twelve, four, and eight o’clock A. M. 
and P, M. is each ‘‘eight bells,’’ one, two, 
three, four, five, six, and seven, bells mark- 
ing the intervening half-hour periods. Dur- 
ing the night, when the ‘‘bells’’ are sounded, 
the watch calls out, ‘‘All’s well.’’ 

We have already found the repeated lines 
going up and down. Thereare others which 
cross them—the three ropes and the rail, 
the bottom of the bell, the crossbar on which 


the bell swings, the shoulder of the sailor, 
his hat with its loose band,and, far in the 
distance, the horizon line. In this picture, 
which belongs to the Boston Museum, the 
artist has portrayed one of America’s strong- 
est citizens, a brave man of the sea. 


THE ARTIST 


Winslow Homer is called the most Amer- 
ican painter this country has produced. His 
work is racy of the soil. He was a thorough 
American at heart, so he saw his country as 
an American would. He never allowed him- 
self to be influenced by an outside thought. 
He would scarcely allow himself to look at 
pictures painted by other artists for fear he 
would not be able to express his own 
thoughts so well. He never studied abroad 
and even when he traveled in foreign lands, 
he did not spend his time in museums and 
studios learning how other men painted. He 
felt that he must be his own instructor, with 
nature as his guide. 

The artist was born in Boston in 1836. 
His father came of seagoing ancestors and 
his mother was descended from the early 
settlers in America. He was not a ‘‘boy 
wonder,’’ although drawings made when he 
was eleven years old show considerable 
ability. However, he never claimed to have 
even talent. ‘‘“Talent!’’ he is said to have 
remarked ; ‘‘there is no such thing as talent. 
What they call talent is nothing but the 
capacity for doing continuous hard work in 
the right way.’’ And surely all his life 
Winslow Homer was doing hard work in the 
best way he knew. He was a man of one 
aim, one purpose, subtracting and putting 
aside everything that hindered. He pushed 
steadily on and up from little to big suc- 
cesses. Such an example as Winslow Homer 
makes one feel that it is worth while to work 
hard in the right way, not by spurts but all 
the time. Might not success come to all if 
they were willing to do ‘‘continuous hard 
work in the right way’’? 

After serving for some time as a lithog- 
rapher, Homer went south with the north- 
ern army during the Civil War, to make 
sketches for a prominent magazine. After 
the war he stayed in the south, sketching the 
negro life with sympathetic understanding. 
He finally: wandered north, always with his 
sketchbook close at hand, recording much of 
what he saw. Finally he arrived in Maine, 
settling not many miles from Portland, at 
Prout’s Neck, where he lived alone. Al- 
though he went to Europe, to the West Indies 
and to Florida, Prout’s Neck was his home 
for the rest of his life. There we can picture 
this simple, sincere, honest, unassuming 
man, close to the sea which he loved, under- 
standing the fishermen, their happy times 
and their sad times. To them he was a 
friend, but to city people who came trying 
to gain admittance at his garden gate, he 
was a stranger, seeing none of them. They 
who won his friendship were the simple folk, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LOOKOUT—ALL’S WELL’ 


This picture is the work of Winslow Homer, who, more than any other artist, painted American subjects in an American 

way. He is best known for his portrayal of fisher folk and of the restless, resistless sea as it crashes and pounds on the 

rocky shore. Homer painted the Maine fishermen and their families as Millet did the people of rural France. ‘‘Lookout— 

‘All’s Well’ ’’ was exhibited with three other paintings in Paris in 1900, when Homer was awarded a gold medal. It 
is now in the permanent collection of paintings belonging to the Boston Museum. 
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Health Hints for Teachers 


BY MARGUERITE GAIL HENRY, Physical Director, State Normal College, University of Montana 


NE of our leading periodicals 
recently referred to the fol- 
lowing sentence from a 
theme handed to a high 
school English teacher: 

wis “Although she was nearly 
thirty, she had the spring of youth in her 
walk.” Nearly thirty! And yet is it not 
true that a woman who has taught until 
that age is often held in horror by her fam- 
ily, friends, and business associates? Fear 
of long teaching is not unusual, but it is un- 
necessary. The cause lies in the fact that 
the teacher places the emphasis of her life 
on the mental side and neglects the physi- 
cal. Hence an abnormal condition. 

Daily exercise is necessary for abundant 
health. The busy teacher usually cannot 
indulge in outside sports every day and fre- 
quently takes no exercise at all. Asa re- 
sult she is below par most of the time. It 
is for the busy woman the following exer- 
cises and hints to health are given. If you 
are not satisfied with yourself combine the 
following suggestions on sleep and diet 
with daily bathing and ten minutes night 
and morning devoted to the exercises here 
described. 





NERVOUSNESS 


Nervousness affects the individual by 
producing muscular rigidity and restless- 
ness. If a person is tense through the 
working hours, it is natural that by night 
the acquired tenseness should increase. 
You ride home and try to push the car, or 
walk in a rapid, strained, and hurried fash- 
ion. If there is time for a chat with friends 
or rest, it seems the fingers must move, the 
foot swing, and energy dribbles away. 
Familiar with the symptoms, turn to the 
cure. 

The mental state must be corrected. 
The mental strain of trying to make an- 
other person act is absolutely destructive 
to one’s nervous system. Did you know 
that it is impossible to hold a strain of this 


kind for sixty consecutive seconds without 
harm? Yet many try it for long periods 
and wonder at their fatigue, nervousness, 
and generally impoverished condition. Let 
go. Relax and smile. Give cheerily of 
your best and let God do the rest. Realize 
that of yourself you can do nothing. 
Knowledge cannot be forced. A desire for 
it will come if it brings joy and happiness. 
And that is your mission. Anxiety, nerve 
force, or impatience (that tight facial ex- 
pression) will never help anyone, but it can 
make an old woman of you. 

Watch the diet. Most teachers do not 
get the proper food. They board, and if 
one boards one has to eat what is provided. 
If you are not satisfied that you are prop- 
erly nourished, drink milk. Drink from 
one to two quarts a day. It will build and 
nourish. 

Learn to conserve the vital forces. Sys- 
tematize the entire day. Eliminate every 
unnecessary movement. Find time to re- 
lax. Take a few minutes each day just to 
let go and become as nothing. 

Above all, adopt a system of daily exer- 
cise. Take the exercises given below, and 
if possible add an hour outdoors in tennis, 
swimming, horseback riding, or whatever 
you choose. If unable to do any of these, 
one may walk. A vigorous walk with chest 
high and head up will feed those tired 
nerves and keep the body atingle. 


INSOMNIA 


Following nervousness comes insomnia. 
The causes are the same, namely lack of 
muscular and mental relaxation. Nothing 
is more harmful than to retire carrying all 
the signs of fatigue. Take time to prepare 
for bed. Begin with a soothing warm (not 
hot) bath. If impossible to have this in the 
tub take a neutral sponge bath. This is re- 
laxing and soothing to the nerves. As you 
move about your room preparing for the 
night, practise rising up and down on tip 
toes. This draws the blood to the feet. , Al- 


ways have the feet warm. Occasionally, 
if unable to sleep, apply heat to the feet in 
bed or take a hot foot bath for five minutes 
before retiring. Preferable is a vigorous 
massage of feet and legs. When extremely 
tired or suffering from a headache or eye 
strain, I obtain immediate relief by placing 
a cold turkish towel on my forehead and 
sometimes another at the base of the neck. 

If sleep does not come immediately, do 
not fret. Instead of thinking of the big 
day’s work ahead and repeating “I must go 
to sleep,” lie quiet and say, “I am resting, 
anyway. I'll rest.”” Then bother no more 
about it. Sleep may be wooed this way and 
the nervous forces spared. 

Below are given exercises to produce 
sleepiness. They are to be taken lightly, 
with no effort and no more times than ad- 
vised. Rapid exercise tends to increase the 
heart action and this would only add to 
wakefulness. 


INDIGESTION 

The chief cause of this ailment is 
just hurry. Food should be chewed to a 
pulp. If it is not broken so that the diges- 
tive juices find their way to it quickly and 
if it is not thoroughly mixed with the saliva 
of the mouth, it will ferment in the stomach 
before the gastric juices find their way to 
it. If you are hurried, worried, or de- 
pressed, eat lightly. 

So much has been written about drink- 
ing with meals that it is more apt to be con- 
fusing than helpful to speak of it. One 
point is essential, and that is that the water 
taken with the meal is not used to wash 
down the food before it is properly masti- 
cated. Drink only when the mouth is emp- 
ty. Avoid ice water. Sit up straight and 
drink what you please. Irregular eating is 
injurious. Constant dribbling into the 
stomach weakens and tires it. Posture 
plays an important part with both the 
stomach and the liver. If the abdomen 
protrudes and the ribs are depressed, a! 
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the important organs of the abdominal cav- 
ity are pushed out of their proper place. 
The heart and diaphragm are hindered. 
The muscles become flabby. Keep the 
chest high, the head up, the abdomen in, 
and give the digestive apparatus a chance. 

Follow the exercises given below, espe- 
cially the deep breathing. And laugh. 
Laugh heartily. Tell a good story and 
laugh. Enjoy the other fellow’s story and 
laugh again. Not only for the physical 
reasons but to clear up the mental state — 
to keep approachable, cheerful, and happy. 
Such reflexes do what the doctors can never 
do. Remember, “A merry heart is a con- 
tinual feast.” 


CORRECT CARRIAGE 


I have previously touched upon correct 
posture. Upon this hang all the laws of 
health, beauty, poise, and power. To walk 
always with the chest prominent, to carry 
the head high, to breathe so deeply that we 
feel the warm blood tingling,—this is to 
be alive. 

Correct breathing always involves move- 
ment of the diaphragm. Imagine a tight 
rubber girdle about the body extending 
six inches from the armpits. Expand 
against this as though to burst it. The ribs 
and lungs are felt to move outward, in 
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front, under the arms, and at the back. 
The shoulders do not move. 

Stand erect, weight forward on the balls 
of the feet, the back relaxed, chest high, 
and use the exercises given. 

Outdoor exercise is advised in all cases 
of nervousness. Walking is preferred be- 
cause of the slight demand on the nervous 
system. The rhythmic movement is sooth- 
ing, also. Other relaxing exercises are as 
follows: 

Exercise 1 


Arms sideward, upward raise. 

Trunk forward, downward bend. 

Come up slowly and repeat twice. 

To be executed in a lifeless, sloppy fashion. 
Exercise 2 


Stand with feet apart. 

Trunk flop to the left, alternate right. 

Kach flop should turn the trunk farther than the 
time previous. Repeat 5 times. 

Exercise 3 

Hands placed on shoulders. 

Drop the neck backward and slowly roll to the left, 
front, right, and back. (It rolls as though unattached. ) 

Repeat twice. 


(Hang limp.) 


Exercise 4 
Place one hand over the other at base of brain and 
push. This draws the blood out of the head and thus 
relieves congestion, 
INSOMNIA 
Use deep breathing. 
Relaxing exercises 1, 2, and 4. 


at 


Exercise 5 
Rise on toes. 
Bend knees until you sit on the heels. 
up and repeat. 
To be executed as slowly as possible. 
INDIGESTION 
Ten big breaths in rhythm before 


Slowly come 


Deep breathing. 
each meal. 
Exercise 6 
Trunk twist slowly to the left (as far as possible). 
Alternate to the right. 
Execute slowly and hold. 
Repeat 4 times. 
Exercise 7 
Trunk forward, lower. 
This makes a straight line from the top of the head 
to the end of the spine. 
Repeat twice. 
Raise and develop chest. 
Exercise 8 
Arms sideward, upward raise. 
ward, downward lower. Exhale. 
As the arms come down stretch across the chest un 
Repeat 4 times. 


Inhale. Arms side 


til the shoulder blades touch. 
Exercise 9 
Arms bend across chest, finger tips touching. 
Llbows circle inward, upward. Inhale. 
Elbows circle outward, downward. Exhale. 
This is a complete circle. Wrists will meet on the 
chest, and shoulder blades meet in back. 
Repeat 5 times. 
Exercise 10 
Arms stretch forward, fists clenched. 
the elbows backward. 
Inhale and exhale 5 times. 
Repeat 4 times. Twenty breaths in all. 


Strongly pull 


The Relation of Percentage to Multiplication 


BY E. J. BONNER, Principal City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bonner for years has studied 
how best to teach arithmetic—the rejuvenated arithme- 
tic that children actually enjoy. He is chairman of a 


committee appointed to revise the course of study in 
arithmetic and the methods of teaching it in the 
schools of Rochester, N. Y. Another article by him, 
in a different vein, will be found on page 35. 
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N many schoolrooms, even in 
these twentieth-century days, 
there is a dogmatic presenta- 
tion of percentage on the part 
of the teacher, accompanied 
by a servile acceptance of an 

only partially understood procedure on the 
part of the pupils, that is ruinous to real 
mathematical insight and entirely unneces- 
sary from the viewpoint either of time econ- 
omy or avoidance of the difficulties of rational- 
ization. There is an agonizing over ‘ ‘cases, ’’ 
a manipulation of formulz novel and mystic 
to unalgebraic minds, anda hasty forgetting 
of all but the ‘‘first case,’’ as the high 
school teacher soon discovers when he at- 
tempts to get his pupils to determine, let us 
say, the percentage: of carbon in the com- 
pound carbon dioxide. 

The reason for much of the distraction and 
the meager results of percentage teaching are 
due, in the opinion of the writer, to the fact 
that the subject is taught as a separate and 
distinct process unrelated to that part of 
arithmetic with which it is fundamentally 
connected, namely, multiplication. 

Percentage should, in fact, be taught, not 
as something new and distinct, but only as a 
special application of old truths long famil- 





iar to pupils in their work in multipli- 


cation. Erase the 4 or the 3 in the example 
4 ? 4 

_8, substituting a questionmark, 3 ? and 

12 12 12 


ask a class about to begin the solution of 
problems in percentage how to find the miss- 
ing factor, and the principle that when two 
factors are multiplied together to make a 
product, this product divided by one of the 
factors gives the other factor, is easily de- 
duced. And herein lies the whole secret of 
percentage. , This is the only principle; and 
there is but one ‘‘case’’; all else is simply 
repetition, drill and application of this sim- 
ple and easily comprehended fact. 

Suppose that a class has acquired the usual 
preliminary conceptions of percentage; also 
that it has completed its solution of the prob- 
lems usually posited under ‘‘Case I.’’ As such 
problems, being solved by the direct process 
of multiplication, present no difficulty, let us 
approach with our multiplication key the 
other doors of what are to many pupils dark 
and mystic closets. 

(1) 36 is what per cent of 450? All ex- 
amples in percentage are simply examples in 
multiplication in which either the product or 
one of the factors is missing. Let us indi- 
cate the missing factor by ‘‘?’’ (‘‘x’’ should 
be substituted as a better mathematical sym- 
bol after the pupil has learned the real sig- 
nificance of the tentative symbol). It is ev- 
ident to one who reads the question thought- 
fully that some per cent of 450 has been 


taken and that the result is 36. Stating the 
example by means of the ordinary multipli- 
cation algorism, as we always should in 
450 

?, Applying 
36 
the principle that the product of two factors 
divided by one of the factors gives the other 
factor, 36--450=.08=8%, the example is 
readily solved with neither dogmatic asser- 
tion on the part of the teacher nor mystery 
on the part of the pupils. 

(2) In our school to-day 57 pupils, or 6 per 
cent of the whole school, are absent. How 
many pupils are there in our school? In 
other words, 57 is 6 per cent of what num- 
ber? Evidently if we should take 6 per cent 
of some number we should obtain 57 asa 

? 
That is, .06. 

57 
plying our one and only principle, we have 
57--.06—950, the number of pupils in school. 

For the mechanically minded pupils who 
fail to comprehend even such simple rela- 
tions as are here involved, three aids may be 
given in the early days of the work: the 
‘ner cent’’ is always the multiplier; the 
number immediately preceded by the word 
‘‘of’’? is the multiplicand; in problems, the 
multiplicand and product are always of the 
same denomination. Thus in (2), 6% is the 
multiplier; ‘‘what number,’’ the unknown 
factor, is the multiplicand; both the multi- 


plicand and the product indicate a certain 
(Continued on page 68) 


using this method, we have 


product. Consequently, ap- 


en 
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The Prevention and Correction of Speech Defects 


V. MARTIN, Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New York City 


BY DR. FREDERICK 
JH prevention and correction 
4% of speech defects is a topic 
which should be understood 
by all of us, but which act- 
ually is misunderstood by 
mostofus. Ignorance of this 
subject is appalling among those who have 
the care of children. This is due to the 
paucity of efficient literature. Parents have 
been compelled to depend upon the mislead- 
ing advice of friends who would suggest in- 
numerable panaceas, the majority of which 
but serve to aggravate the condition. 

The importance of this subject has been 
brought to the attention of the public lately 
in connection with the training of men for 
the army. It was found necessary to reject 
over nine per cent of the candidates for com- 
missions as officers because of poor articula- 
tion. 

The points which we emphasized at the 
training camps, I am sure will be of interest 
to you: 

An officer must possess a forceful, com- 
manding voice in order to create the proper 
morale. This was brought to my attention, 
at Harvard, in the effect of the voices of the 
various commanders upon their men and the 
spirit in which they responded to orders 
when drilling. Strong, rotund, well-de- 
livered commands produced a quick response, 
while a poor delivery evoked only labored 
action. So with all of us in our daily in- 
tercourse, it will be found that a clear voice, 
the ability to deliver words so that they can 
be easily understood, will inspire oyr auditors 
with a better feeling toward us—and a better 
understanding. Business men recognize that 
voice is an economic asset and many corpo- 
rations refuse to employ those suffering from 
a defect of it. 

It is necessary that a soldier have a proper 
development of the vocal cords in order to 
save his voice when compelled to speak in 
the roar and din of the battlefield. This is 
a point upon which I have been lecturing to 
teachers, and one which you would appreci- 
ate if you were to come to the Board of Ed- 
ucation on my office days, or to one of our 
many speech clinics, and there see the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils who suffer from 
aphonia because they have never properly 
developed their vocal cords. I shall later 
dwell upon this phase of the work. 

The third reason for better speech in the 
soldier treats the matter from a new view- 
pvint. Men with well-developed speech cen- 
ters are less liable to ‘‘shell shock.’’ The 
conclusion has been reached that if we de- 
velop these centers in the brain we will in- 
crease the power and capacity of the other 
associated certical areas. Man is differ- 
entiated from the lower animals by his ability 
to speak. Speech is the last center developed 
in the evolution of the brain and the first 
faculty lost when we suffer shock in any 
form. It acts as a keystone to the arch of 
the brain. This theory was applied in our 





army work and, in the development of a sol- 





dier, it was deemed necessary to strengthen 
his speech centers in order to remove the 
tendency to neurasthenia. We had a unit at 
Cape May and one at Fox Hills for the treat- 
ment of soldiers who had lost their speech 
through shell shock or other causes. It was 
found that men with good strong voices and 
well-developed speech centers were less liable 
to suffer the ill-effects of shell shock. This 



































Frederick Van Doren Martin 


Dr. Martin is Director of Speech Improvement on the 
Board of Education, New York City, and President of 
the National Round Table for Speech Improvement. He 
ranks pre-eminent in America as an expert in thecorrec- 
tion of stammering and other defects of speech, his ad- 
vice having been sought by the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army during the recent war, in the estab- 
lishment of units to cure the speech defects of soldiers 
who had been injured or were suffering from “shell 
shock.” The methods employed by Dr. Martin in his 
clinics were adopted by the army inits units for reha- 
bilitation of soldiers’ speech. For years Dr. Martin was 
an acute stammerer, traveling everywhere in search of a 
cure. He is now devoting himself to helping others and 
is conducting a summer clinic at the College of the City 
of New York, where teachers may come from any state 
and receive training in order to become specialists. 
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principle of the development of the speech 
center as the keystone or binding link of the 
other areas of the brain also applies to the 
training of the child. If, in youth, there is 
a proper development of this center it will 
help in the training of the other associated 
brain areas, such as hearing, memory, color 
and form. 

The note of paramount importance which 
we are trying to impress upon the social mind 
is that of general speech improvement and 
the prevention of defects. In drawing a 
résumé of statistics it has been proved that 
most speech defects arise during early school 
years—that is, between the ages of five and 
nine. They occur after the child has entered 
school. There are a great many psychological 
reasons for this. I do not attribute the fault 
to the teacher but to the curriculum which 
has neglected to allot sufficient time to this 
most important subject. 

We should develop better voices. You can 
develop good voice production in almost any 


child unless there is an organic defect or 


some lesion inthe brain. The simplest mode 
to follow is the daily practice of vocal gym- 
nastics, which will exercise the muscles con- 
trolling the vocal cords. If these are brought 
into play, continually and sufficiently, you 
will produce the proper voice and a speech. 
which can be heard. The exercises are built 
upon the six fundamental sounds: Ah (as in 
Father), A (as in Ate), Ee (as in feed), 
Aw (as in Awning), Oh (as in Oh!) and Oo 
(as in Food), A manual of exercises built 
upon these sounds may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Department of Speech Improve- 
ment, Board of Education, New York City. 
In the production of audible speech, it 
must be remembered that it is necessary to 
properly deliver the vowels. When we bring 


‘out the vowels we make our words carry. 


This is a point I give to public speakers and 
to teachers. At the close of the day, when 
the teacher is tired, the tendency is to tighten 
the muscles of the face, to close the teeth, 
to raise the pitch and to force out the words. 
At such a time, if one will think of the 
vowels (opening the mouth to let them carry) 
and lower the pitch, the effect upon the 
class will be noticeable and the expenditure 
of nerve power be diminished one-third. 
The vowels or open-mouth sounds are the vehi- 
cles of our speech. For example, take the 
word ‘‘vowel.’’ If I say to you ‘‘vow-el’’ 
you can distinguish the word at a great dis- 
tance. But if I mouth the vowels (no mat- 
ter how great the breath force expended), by 
the time the word reaches the rear of an 
auditorium it may be interpreted as ‘‘owl,’’ 
‘‘fowl,’’ or many other analogous words. 
Children in the lower grades who are per- 
mitted to continue, day by day, the practice 
of faulty articulation and mumbled speech, 
gradually develop defects which manifest 
themselves in the competition of later grades. 
To this add the complexities arising from 
speech conflict consequent upon difficult 
studies and we have our major disorders. 
Correct habits of articulation and enunciation 
are based upon scientific principles of pro- 
duction. With daily practice and application 
of vocal gymnastics and phonic drills, the 
teacher can soon produce a proper vocal res- 
onance, a clear enunciation, and a distinct 
pronunciation. Spoken language is the result 
of a process of imitation. The only way in 
which the pupil can attain a faultless enunci- 
ation is for the teacher to constitute herself 
a model from which he must pattern his 
speech. The proper development of voice— 
and of the speech organs—should precede 
reading because of the mental conflict in the 
visualization of thoughts. Stammering very 
often finds its inception in the schools in the 
pernicious practice of forcing children to 
articulate words before the areas controlling 
voice have been properly developed. The 
brain centers for the production. of speech 
very often do not keep pace with the centers 
where we form the mental image of words 
or of written language. The result is that 
(Continued on page 68) 
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June Paper Cutting Designs 


The finished designs shown here represent work done by pupi!s of Miss Annye Allison, Richmond, Va. They make attractive decorations for booklet covers, 
closing day programs, and invitations. From pattern sketches drawn by the teacher on the blackboard the whole class can easily make these designs. 
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Fig.I Dandelion 


Fig IL. 


Dandelion. 
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Blackboard Drawing Fig Il. 
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Blackboard Drawing Fig II 
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How to Make a Fireless Cooker 


BY SAM E. WOODS, Missisippi State Normal College 





EACH your 
boys and 
girls to make a 
fireless cooker. 
It not only saves 
fuel but makes it 
possible for the 
mother to sleep 
as late as any 
other member of 
the family. By 
putting the 
breakfast on the 
night before, she 
doesn’t have to 
get up at four 
o’clock to get the 
father off to 
work ‘at six. On 
Sunday, the 
mother is usually 
the one left at 
home to prepare 
dinner while all the other members of the 
family go to church. A cooker makes it 
possible for her to be included in the church 
party. If she wishes to visit, read, or study 
in the afternoon, she can put the evening 
meal in the cooker while preparing the mid- 
day meal and leave it, spending her time as 
she chooses, and still have a hot supper. A 
cooker of this sort would be an invaluable 
addition, also, to any teacherage or school 
where hot lunches are to be served. 


MATERIALS FOR A TWO-WELL COOKER 


Select an ordinary grocery box about 30” 
or 32” long, 15’ wide, and 18” or 20” deep. 
On the inside paste strips of paper over all 
cracks to prevent insulating material from 
sifting through. Remove top and cut through 
middle, hinge each piece on so as to make 
two doors. Nail partition through middle of 
box, dividing it into two compartments. It 
isn’t necessary for this partition to extend 
all the way to bottom of the box. On the 
inside of each compartment, and about 2%” 
or 3” from top, nail on cleats. (Fig. 2.) 
Other materials required are as follows: 








Sam E,. Woods 


Director of Manual Training and 
Farm Mechanics, Mississippi 
State Normal College, Hatties- 
burg: President of the Mississippi 
Normal Arts Association; author 
ofa book on Manual Training for 
Rural Schools; lecturer on Manual 
Training at Summer Training 
Schools for Teachers and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Mr. Woods taughtina 
one-room = rural school long 
enough to understand the diffi- 
culties which a teacher in such a 
position encounters. 











1. Two vessels with covers, needed for the 
wells. We used cans in which oysters had 
been shipped. These could be purchased 
from the oyster dealer at 10 cents each. 
Buckets might be used, but they would be 
more expensive. The wells must be of such 
size as will permit about 23” or 8” at top of 
well, . 

2. A large bag of insulating material— 
fine oak sawdust if good, hay, or paper pulp 
may be used. 

3. Three or four pounds of asbestos, for 
making cooker fireproof. 

4, Two pieces of galvanized iron or tin, 
cut to fit snugly into the compartment. 
Holes, just the size of the vessels used as 
wells, are cut in the center of these pieces so 
they may be slipped over the edge of the 
wells. These holes are laid out by setting 
one of the vessels in the center of each piece 
and marking around it. The circular center 
is then cut out with an old pair of scissors 
or tin snips. (Fig. 2.) 

5. A pillow made of cotton, sawdust, hay, 
or paper pulp will be needed to pack above 
each well, when cooker is being used. The 
covers of both should be made of some heavy 
material. These pillows serve to prevent 
the heat from escaping through the top. The 
insulating material packed around and under- 
neath prevents it from escaping in every 
other direction. (Fig. 2.) 

6. Two or three soapstone radiators. I 
have seen the metal stove lids or pieces of 
fire brick used very successfully, however, 
for radiators. 

7. Materials for frame or support for 
cooker. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Mix the asbestos with water so as to make 
a thick paste. Apply this to the outside of 
the vessels used as wells. (Fig. 4.) If too 
much water is put into mixture it will become 
too soft and slip off the sides of vessels. 
This coat of asbestos should be 3” or 2” thick, 
and should cover the bottom and sides of 
the well. By this means the cooker is made 
fireproof, and should the radiators become 


red hot there would be no danger of setting 
the insulating material afire. Asbestos does 
not burn. Let this coat dry thoroughly. 
Next fill one of the compartments with the 
sawdust, packing it well, to such a depth 
that top of well comes }” or 3” above top 
edge of cleats which were nailed on inside 
of compartments. Set the well in center of 
compartment and pack the sawdust well 
around between the box and the wall of the 
well. (Fig. 5.) When the space has been 





filled to within an inch of the top of the 
cleats, it would be better to fill the remain- 
ing space with the asbestos paste. This 
makes a solid coat over the sawdust and pre- 
vents any of it sifting out, as it will be sure 
to do if you depend entirely on the pieces of 
tin to hold it in. It is impossible to cut the 
tin so that it will fit the well snugly enough 
to keep the sawdust in. Fit pieces of tin 
over top of well and fasten to cleate by nail- 
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Fig. 4 


ing down with carpet tacks. (Fig. 6.) 

This completes one well. The other or 
others are made in exactly the same way. 

A frame or support is made to support the 
cooker. (Fig. 8.) This frame makes it un- 
necessary to stoop when using cooker. The 
casters in legs of frame permit the cooker to 
be moved about the kitchen easily. 

Give cooker and support a heavy coat of 
paint and enamel, 

Use an ordinary screen hook and screw eye 
to fasten the doors down. 


The shelf on the support under the cooker 
makes a convenient place to air the pillows 
and a place for the radiators and vessels when 
not inuse. An ingenious person will be able 
to fit in a valve for the escape of the steam, 
also—which will make the cooker better for 
baking and roasting. 

The cooker in the illustration costs, not 
including radiators, $3.52, and it cooks! 
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4 lbs. asbestos cement............ - .25 
rr .20 
Ce BI ND iid bike dice ccsess .20 
PET 535-4006 isc Ui5edsices...s 
Ee rer rrr .20 
Hooks and eyes for fasteners........ — 
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Total... .$1.52 
Three radiators, at 75 cents......+.. 2.25 





English Projects in Intermediate Grades 


BY RUBY MINOR, Supervisor of English, Training School, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia 


a Better Speech Campaign 
UST as, in adult life, society 
is constantly engaged in 
more than one project, so 
in the school it is often ad- 
visable to have pupils en- 
sale eeeek gaged in more than one ac- 
tivity of intersét. At the same time that 
our pupils were deeply interested in the 
publishing of a magazine, as described in 
the May issue, another project was intro- 
duced. 

Believing that it is highly desirable for 
any community to observe Better Speech 
Week, which in 1919 occurred the first 
week in November, we thought it wise to 
awaken an interest in the movement and 
let the pupils plan détails. 

For some time it has been the opinion of 
the writer that one way of building up a 
strong national unity is through a love for 
our language. One hope of the teacher of 
English, then, is an appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the boys and girls. Realizing that 
this idea has not been emphasized to any 
great extent in our schools (not so much as 
in other leading countries of the world) 
the situation was built, or, if you please, 
the project was approached from this an- 
gle. A complete steénographic report of 
the lesson would probably be superfluous, 
but the leading questions may serve to 
show the method employed. 

Question: Girls and boys, I noticed that 
you were making posters a few days ago 
containing the words of a flag salute. Will 
you stand and give that salute? _ 





Somewhat surprised but eager for the 
unusual, the pupils responded with the 
salute, “I pledge allegiance—” etc. A few 
minutes were spent in discussing the mean- 
ing of the salute. The teacher then told of 
other cities where the boys and girls some- 
times respond with another salute: “I give 
my head and my heart to my country. One 
country, one language and one flag!” 

Questions: 

1. What does the heart usually stand for 
in a message? 


2. If the heart stands for “love or feel- 


ing’? what do you think the head typifies? 

3. If the head stands for “thinking” why 
do you suppose the country has need of the 
head? 

4. What is there in this new salute that 
suggests a need of thinking? 

5. What does it mean to have one lan- 
guage? 

6. What are the dangers that threaten 
our language? 

Each one of the above questions was dis- 
cussed by the pupils in a very serious man- 
ner. Anyone who has worked with sixth 
grade pupils knows how earnestly the ap- 
peal to patriotism is received; but they had 
apparently never thought about this phase 
of citizenship. All were now eager to do 
something to help, and a general discussion 
of what one’s responsibility means in ref- 
erence to the language of a nation resulted 
in very personal applications. The teachér 
then mentioned that Better Speech Week 
would occur the first week in November, 
and gave a brief history of the movement. 


She did not, however, tell of any devices 
which have been used in other schools, as 
it was desired that pupils should be thrown 
entirely upon their own initiative in plan- 
ning. 

Many suggestions were offered. After 
some time had been spent in evaluating the 
relative merits of each suggestion, the fol- 
lowing list was placed on the board as ac- 
ceptable: 

1. Note to the editor of the Gazette 
(local newspaper) asking that editorials 
be printed to interest the citizens of Em- 
poria in the Better Speech movement. 

2. Two minute speeches by pupils— 

a. In Assembly to interest the entire 
Intermediate Department. 

b. In Junior and Senior High School. 

c. In the adult Assembly of Normal. 

d. In other grade schools of the city. 

8. Posters, made in Industrial Arts class- 
es and placed in prominent places during 
Better Speech Week. 

4. Note to teachers of English in the 
Normal School asking their co-operation. 

5. Tags, bearing the slogan “Speak Eng- 
lish,” printed in school shop, and given out 
by pupils of Intermediate grades to every- 
one (1000) on the campus. 

6. Pledge cards for pupils’ use. 

7. Play—to be written and presented by 
sixth grade during Better Speech Week. 

It is obvious that in carrying out this pro- 
gram the pupils received drill in oral and 
written composition of a decidedly varying 
nature, including letter writing, dramatic 
form, and public speaking. It is equally 
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obvious from the trend of thought in the 
play, as given herewith, that the. pupils 
have realized a personal responsibility in 
the campaign for Better Speech. This is 
further illustrated by a discussion which 
ensued as to whether we should charge ad- 
mission to the play, and give the proceeds 
to the Red Cross or to The Chimes fund, en- 
terprises in which all are much interested. 
It was the unanimous opinion at the close 
of the discussion that “We are giving this 
play to influence people to use better Eng- 
lish, so we should invite a large attendance 
and charge no admission.” 

At the regular plan period at which class 
officers presided, the two-minute speakers 
were selected to represent us in the move- 
ment. Letters to the editor were read, and 
the best ones selected to be sent. In the 
same way we chose the letters to the print- 
er requesting that tags be printed. A bul- 
letin was used in the room to display work 
that was not sent but was considered good. 

In writing the play, every child was 
urged to express his ideas and desires. 
The characters were suggested by. the pu- 
pils during class discussion, and the main 
idea of each scene was outlined. The Su- 
pervisor of English had general oversight 
of the preparation and production. 

The entire class wrote a possible speech 
for each character. After these were read 
and criticized by the pupils, the best sen- 
tences from each were selected for the 
“real” speech; this was organized on the 
blackboard as a class procedure and copied 
by a pupil secretary. At no time were the 
teacher’s ideas imposed upon the pupils 
except as a suggestion for discussion. Fre- 
quently the pupils offered better sugges- 
tions than the teacher, and these were 
hailed with delight by the class. Such ex- 
pressions as the following were common, 
and explain the spirit which prevailed: “I 
like that word in DeWitt’s speech. Let’s 
use it.” ‘“‘Helen has a fine idea. Can’t 
we help her with the wording, and use that 
speech?” 

During rehearsals each pupil freely sug- 
gested any improvement which occurred 
to him, and the class managed the stage 
business in an exceedingly gratifying man- 
ner. At one time the Supervisor was de- 
layed; and upon arriving at rehearsal 
found the entire class in order and the play 
proceeding as usual. Costumes were made 
by pupils in the Industrial Arts class. 

A special appeal at a Parent-Teachers 
Meeting secured helpful co-operation from 
the home; and a united effort in other de- 
partments in the Normal School gave im- 
portance to the children’s effort. 

It is the hope of the department that the 
results achieved may represent not merely 
a better mastery of technical English, al- 
though we think that in itself is a com- 
mendable aim, but it is our hope and belief 
that the pupils in wrestling with the prac- 
tical problems involved in these projects 
have grown in power of initiative and dis- 
crimination; and that they have acquired 
a co-operative spirit of citizenship which 
will influence other contacts in life. 





Good English Wins - 


[EpiTor’s NoTE:—It is suggested that in whatever 
locality this little play is reproduced, it should be al- 
tered to include the localisms ans to the region. ] 


Time—The Present. 
Place—Anywhere in America. 


CHARACTERS 
Spirit of America Slang 
Spirit of Pride One boy 
Spirit of Patriotism One Girl 


Another Boy 
Another Girl 
Other Boys and Girls 


SYNOPSIS 


Spirit of America wishes to take her place as Lead- 
er of the World, but feels that her people are not 
ready, because of carelessness in regard to their lan- 
guage. 

Pride tries to comfort her, but Patriotism agrees 
with America. Education brings Good English and 
offers to help. 

One Boy enters the campaign against Bad English 
and her followers, and shows what he can do. 


Act I 


SCENE I 


Sp. of America— The whole world is looking to 
America asa leader. I do not want to shirk my duty; 
but my people are not ready. They do not think. 
They do not value their language. No nation can be 
united without a love for its language. 

Sp. of Pride—Do not be discouraged, America. We 
have much of which to be proud. Think of our army! 
Think of our navy! Remember the Victory. We have 
more wealth and natural resources than any other 
country. 

Sp. of America—Yes. I remember all of these 
things! It takes more than these to make a great na- 
tion. We need just one pure language. If my people 
can have a better language they will have a greater 
love for their country. 

Sp. of Patriotism—America, you are right. You 
cannot lead without a strong national spcech. Our 
people salute their flag. They love their flag. They 

parade in the streets with it in honor of their country. 
Der boys and girls save their money, and give it when 
the country needs. They are patriotic in many, many 
ways; but they’do not remember their language. 

Sp. of Education—America, I will do my best. If 
we can get the people to listen, we will make ‘it the 
best language there is. They are very careless. They 
mix our language with slang, and words of which I 
have never heard. I try to teach them in the schools, 
but as soon as they are out they forget. Here comes 
Good English. Perhaps she can help us. She hears 
all of the mistakes. Good English, tell us what you 
have heard. 

(Good English approaches. ) 


Good English—I shall be glad to help; but let us 
forget the mistakes. If we can get the people to be 
really patriotic they will remember. 

Sp. of America—I am glad to have such good 
helpers. We shall appreciate what you will do. Good 
English, we hope that you have come to stay. We 
will look to you, Education, to give Good English a 
chance to help. 


Spirit of Education 
Good English 
Bad English 


SCENE II 


(Good English on stage alone, sad and thoughtful. 
Enter Bad English with Slang and followers, who wear 
placards printed to show common errors, e.g., ain’t, 
git, etc.) 

Bad English—What’s the matter, Good English? Ain’- 
che got no friends? 

Good English—Oh yes. I have many. friends. The 
children are my friends but they forget’ to recognize 
me as their leader. 

Bad English (with Slang)—We have many followers. 
See our friends. 

Good English—There are some of my friends. They 
are all my children gone astray. 

(Bad English and Slang leave stage followed by 
Ain’t, hain’t, ’tain’t, git, jist, etc.) 

Good English—If I had only one boy to help me, and 
stand by me all the time! He would be an example 
to other boys and girls. 

One Boy (entering, not conscious of anyone present) 
—Gee. I wisht there wasn’t no sich thing as school. 
B’lieve me! Jist think whut Ie’d do. Heck. I wisht 
I had sompin’ to do besides study. (Sees Good Eng- 
lish)—Hey. Who’s here? 

Good English—One Boy, will you, oh will you help? 

One. Boy (excited) —Why? What? Where? How? 

Good English—One Boy, do you love your country? 

One Boy—America forever. 

Good English—Do you-love your flag? 

. (One Boy salutes the flag.) 

Good English—Do you love your language? 
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One Boy—Why-ee. --My Janguage?. What? Whaddye 
mean? (Stops and studies)—Yes. ’Course I do. 

Good English—One Boy, will you help me to win 
back my lost children? Bad English has many of.them. 
I cannot afford to lose them. We want to make this 
a greater America, that every boy and every girl may 
have one pure language. 

One Boy—I give my head and my heart to my coun- 
try. One country, one language, and one flag! 


Act II 


One Boy (to companions, several children)—Shall 
we make Good English our leader? 

Chorus of Voices—We will! We will! (With One 
Boy leading) — 

All honor to you we’ll pay, 
Good English, from this day, 
We’ll speak right now and aye 
And glory give to U. S. A. 

(One Boy meets Good English and escorts her to 
chair of honor. Toast is repeated while One Boy es- 
corts Spirit of America accompanied by other Spirits 
who gather around Good English. Bad English and 
her followers are now seen crowded at opposite side, 
looking on. ) 

Another Boy— 

There are dozens and dozens of words 

That we children shouldn’t know, 
For we’re taking our stand for Good English 
In a manner she wouldn’t call slow. 


One Girl (leading ‘‘ain’t’’ to front of stage)— 
**Ain’t’’ is a child of Bad English, 
To the waste basket it must go, 
And with it ‘‘hain’t’’ and ‘‘hisn,’’ 
For Good English all must know. 
(One Girl removes placard from child and he steps 
over to be welcomed by Good English.) 
Another Boy— 
**Sich’’ is a terrible mistake, you know, 
**You alls’’ is a bad one, too, 
If you will try to correct your mistakes, 
We’ll have a language new. 
Another Girl— 
*“Naw’’ is a poor little fellow to know, 
And so is ‘* ’taint,’’ too; 
**Yah’’ is a very bad booby, 
We are not going to use it. Are you? 
Another Boy— 
**Baddest’’ is a bad word, 
**Git’’ is just as bad, 
Use Good English as a good child should, 
And America need not feel sad. 
Another Girl— 
**T seen’”’ is a naughty chap, 
We all should throw him away; 
**Have saw,”’ too, should be cut off short 
And Good English started to-day. 
Another Boy— 
There’s always one little letter, 
That we leave behind each day, 
The letter ‘‘g’’ ends so many words, 
We hope he has come to stay. 
There must be no more comin’ and goin’, 
And doin’, and sayin’, too, 
For Good English demands that “ g’’ be heard 
And nothing instead will do. 
Another Girl— 
We've brought the bad words here together, 
They shall be destroyed one and all; 
For Good English pronounces their sentence, 
And better words now hear her call. 
Another Boy— 
Now since for Good English we’re united, 
It’s clear as the shining sun, 
That each must help the other, 
For the work we have just begun. 
Good English (rising, surrounded by all)— 
One Boy has shown what he can do, 
Oh, if there were but many more, 
Good English then we’d carry through 
America from shore to shore. 
Everyone on stage—I give my head and my heart 
- my country. One country, one language, and one 
ag. 
(Actors and audience unite in singing ‘‘ America. ’’) 





June 
By Gertrude West 


June— by the wild rose, pink amid the green— 
June— by the dove calls, sobbing through the scene— 
June— for the green, brown, golden billows lie 

In listless acres stretching to the listless sky— 

While meadow larks sing to them, 

And darting quail duck through them, 

And happily the reaper clicks a song that will not 


die 
Till ‘Bob White, Bob White,’’ the silver whistles 


beat 
Across the stretching, lonesome, sunlit stubble of the 
wheat. 
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A Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given children to trace, color and 
mount. The black-haired boy wears a cream suit, with scarlet collar, cuffs and tie. 
Socks are cream and shoes black. Lady Bird is orange. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for 
less than one dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assortment of Mother 
Goose Outlines and the double page posters, 
as shown on pages36 and 37, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these features 
appear in our pages every month. 


Lady Bird, Lady Bird 
Lady Bird, Lady Bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children all gone; 
All but one, and her name is Ann, 

And she has crept under the pudding-pan. 
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The Scope and Outlook of Visual Education 


BY J. PAUL GOODE, Professor of Giisninty, University of: Chicago : 


Read at the Meeting of the Department ef Superintendence of the N. E. A. at Cleveland, Ohio 


® E have grown so accustomed 
to the printed page as the 
foundation of school educa- 
tion,—so satisfied with the 
old routine of assigning so 
much text, and demanding 
a reaction from the pupil in some oral or 
written test, that it may be actually some- 
thing of a shock to have a change sugges- 
ted. Yet we discover that the printed page 
is one of the slowest means of presenting a 
wide range of information. 

One of the oldest studies in the school, 
geography, was the first to take advan- 
tage of visual methods. The map is a sys- 
tem of shorthand in the presentation ‘to 
the eye of space relations. And yet it has 
never been made to give its best service to 
the pupil. In all geography rooms, globes 
and maps are essential, but the very great 
value of the desk outline map, to be filled 
in by the pupil in exercises and tests on 
distribution, is a largely untilled field in 
education. We are not only eye-minded, 
we are hand, or motor-minded; and work- 
ing on a map has possibilities in education 
largely overlooked. 

Very early the geographer introduced 
the picture as an aid in the presentation of 
his subject. But it is only in recent decades 
that the value of the picture has been 
demonstrated in many other lines as well 
as in geography. A reading book in the 
lower grades nowadays is unthinkable 
without generous illustration. All the 
sciences and arts use the picture and dia- 
gram in increasing measure. The growing 
generosity of illustration by the current 
magazines and certain daily papers has 
been a godsend to the schools, wherever 
live teachers have undertaken to collect 
and use these pictures. One of the best 
services has been that of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Its collection of pic- 
tures, now over fifty thousand, is being 
reprinted, and made available at cost for 
individual pupils’ use. 

The success of this picture phase of vis- 
ual education has been marked. But the 
pictures are, as a rule, too small for class 
use. This early led to the use of the pro- 
jection lantern. But the lantern of early 
days was a cumbersome thing. The coming 
of electricity gave much more freedom, but 
even here the danger of open circuits, and 
the attention to the open arc, have kept the 
equipment out of common use. The com- 
ing of the Mazda filament lamp, however, 
has thrown all barriers down. The lan- 
tern is coupled into any lamp socket, it can 
be safely managed by any child, the light 
is so intense that the darkening of the room 
is not a serious matter. By means of the 
reflectoscope, book and magazine illustra- 
tions become available also. The lantern 
makes possible and profitable the use of 
many maps and graphs as well as pictures. 





A map can be copied into a lantern slide 
and colored for a dollar or so, and thrown 
on the screen on a scale much larger than 
any printed map obtainable. This gives 
unlimited freedom to the instructor for 
many maps which we may never hope to 
have published in large form could be used 
with profit in the classroom. 

The graph is a device in visual education 
which has large possibilities and is but 
little developed. A whole page of statis- 
tics can be thrown into the form of a curve; 
as for example, the production of wheat 
year by year for a generation, and the trend 
of production can be read ata glance. One 
has only to notice the conspicuous success 
of the Babson curves of business expansion 
and depression, and the growing use of 
graphics in many lines of business, to real- 
ize something of the possibilities of this 
form of visual education. 

The finest service yet rendered in the 
schoolroom has been done by the stereo- 
graph. The photograph presents but two 
dimensions. But the stereocamera and the 
stereoscope work a miracle. They supply 
the actuality of binocular vision, and the 
third dimension is presented to the eye in 
vivid reality.’ The person who looks 
through the stereoscope, looks upon the 
real mountain; looks into the depths of the 
real canyon;:looks upon the actual statue, 
the actual cathedral. 

The method of use is simple. An ample 
supply of stereographs is provided: The 
number in certain standard sets runs to 
600. The subjects are chosen to cover the 
whole earth, and with selections so made 
as to cover many topics which will be stud- 
ied in geography, in history, in literature. 
These stereographs are classified into -all 
the topics where their use may be profit- 
able; cross referenced, and indexed, and 
the whole study published in book form, as 
a Teacher’s Guide, so that the teacher may 
find any stereograph available for teaching 
any subject as easily as she can find a word 
in the dictionary; and can put her hand 
right on the required stereograph without 
a moment’s delay. The stereograph must 
be worked, but not overworked. It must 
help get the day’s lesson, not get in the way 
of the lesson. It must occupy the student 
without the attention of the teacher. It 
must lead the pupil to apply himself, and 
learn for the pleasure of learning. 

Each stereograph has on the reverse 
side a description running to 250 words, 
written in an interesting style and carrying 
the necessary information to the student. 
In use, the teacher puts out the stereo- 
scope, and one or two stereographs relat- 
ing to the next day’s lesson. Sometime 


during the study periods of the day each 
pupil will study the stereograph, read the 
description, and be ready next day to tell 
It becomes a game to see 


what he saw. 


who can stand and report in good English 
what he saw, looking through the window 
cf the stereoscope into the reality beyond. 
At the end of the week, or when the re- 
view on the country or topic comes, the 
same views in lantern slide form are put 
before the whole class, and some pupil is 
chosen to stand before the class and dis- 
cuss what one view presents, and other pu- 
pils report on other slides. 

A real interest is aroused. Better teach- 
ing results. Live material is in hand 
always for drill in geography, history, Eng- 
lish. The success of the method is un- 
questioned. The sets of views are in use 
in thousands of schools all over the coun- 
try. It is the best contribution yet made in 
visual education in America. 

The stereograph arrives at perfection in 
presenting the perception of solidity and 
distance, the third dimension of the view. 
There is nothing to compare with it in 


this service, but it shows a static world.. 


Motion is absent. Yet motion is another 
“dimension,” and hte presentation of mo- 
tion in the picture is an arrival at another 
apex of perfection. The gracefully mov- 
ing animal, the rushing waves, the swaying 
trees, are all there, to the last perfect de- 
tail of motion. | 

Now let us make no mistake as to the 
efficiency of any or all the devices which 
may be used in visual education. No one 
of them or all of them will ever take the 
place of the live, earnest, competent teach- 
er. Moreover the best of teachers will 
have to be initiated into the best methods 
of using the graphic material. All of the 
visual devices together will not remove the 
need of effort or work on the part of the 
pupil. The pupil’s real achievement will 
be measured by the attention and efiort of 
the pupil. But the visual helps will create 
interest, stimulate attention, and reduce 
effort, so more ground may be covered in a 
given time. So also may a higher record of 
achievement be won by a larger number of 
pupils. 

And this brings us to the economic phase 
of our quest. It will pay school boards to 
invest in the proven methods of visual in- 
struction. The Racine, Wisconsin, schools 
in 1910 compared well with the schools of 
other cities of similar size, the country 
over. Their record of pupils failed at the 
end of the year was low—only one in ten 
of the pupils below the high school. A ten 
per cent failure was to be expected. In 
1910 these schools began to adopt the 
stereographic equipment, and the failures 
began to decrease. Rooms began to make 
arecord of no failures at all during the 
year. In 1914 the Russell Sage Foundation 
made a wide study of. “failures and pro- 
motions” and the Racine schools were re- 
corded as showing an average of 5 per cent 


(Continued on page 66) 
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must quiet keep, 
Pull up the covers and go 
to sleep,’’ 
sang Mother one evening 
as she tip-toed out of the 
room. 

For some reason Doro- 
thy Ann could not go 
right to sleep. 

The moonlight shone 
on her little work-basket 
in the corner, and the 
entire Spool Family was 
awake. They said, by 
and by, in a sing-song kind of 
way, 

“Never a stitch has she ever tak- 
en, 
To mend her clothes, if we’re not mistaken.” 

To Dorothy Ann’s surprise her shoes began 
to dance about, singing, 

“She drops off her buttons, as everyone knows, 

From our very top to our shining toes!’ 

Dorothy Ann tried to count the buttons on 
the little shoes. There were two off one shoe 
and three off the other. 

The darning cotton next said, 

“You may think it very shocking, 
But she never darns a stocking!’ 

The needles all began to chatter at this, and 

called out, 
“‘No wonder we are very wise, 
With our dear little, queer little shining EYES !’’ 

The Spools made a great fuss rolling about 
in the basket and replied, 

“To teach her we don’t know how to begin, 
She mends a tear with a safety pin !’’ 

Sure enough, there lay her apron on a chair, 
a tear held together by a safety pin! 

Dorothy Ann grew wider and wider awake 
all the time. Finally she piped up, 

“T can tell you since you ask it, 
I might learn to use my basket !”’ 

The Spool Family talked together and 
said, 

“T think we'll roll her out of bed, 
She may forget what she just said,’’ 

Dorothy Ann went thump, 
bump, on the floor, and she 
bumped so hard that she fell 
right through the floor, down, 
down, down into Elfland. 

There she came to astand- 
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sang Dorothy Ann hap- 
pily. 
She was busy, you may * 
be sure. 
The Fairies threaded her needles 
with black thread and white 
thread, and darning cotton, and 
she sewed the wee kuttons on 
their wee little shoes, and darned 
their wee little stockings, and sewed up the 
tears in their aprons and suits. 

All this time the Fairies sang, 

“We are happy now, as you would suppose; 
We'll go back to earth in our nice new clothes.” 
‘‘New clothes!’’ said Dorothy Ann. ‘“‘I 
thought I was mending up old ones,’’ 
Then a very surprising thing happened. 
She noticed all of a sudden that as soon as 
she put buttons on a pair of old shoes, they 
became new and shining and the Fairy danced 
away, away, away! 
As soon as she darned a pair of black stock- 
ings they changed to blue, or red, or yellow, 
and the Fairy danced away, away, away! 
As soon as she mended an apron or a coat 
it became new, and the Fairy wearing it 
danced away, away, away! 
By and by Dorothy Ann was left quite alone 
with her little workbasket. 
The scissors stopped their snip, snap, snip- 
ping. 
The needles closed their sleepy eyes. 
The Spool Family rolled about and fell 
asleep, andeven Dorothy Ann’s head went 
nid— nid— nodding. 

When she awoke it was daylight, 

Then another surprising thing happened. 

She got up and put 
on her little wrapper 
and slippers and sewed 
two buttons on one shoe 
and three on the other! 






















































still and the little Fairy 
People crowded about her, 
singing, 

“You look large and rather 


wise, : aaah 
You surely gave us a sur- She heard the Fairies 
prise.” singing, 


“‘Let’s make old shoes as good as new, 
Let’s bring her little slippers blue.” 
Dorothy Ann then darned a hole in her 
little stocking and heard the Fairies sing, 


**She darns her stockings now 


Then the Fairies pointed out their 
little feet and said, 


“Alas ! alas ! have you heard the news, 
We lost some buttons off our shoes !”’ 


They continued, 


AN 
“To you it must seem very shocking, with care, . \ / 
But see a hole an every stocking D ce Let Ss wish for hey a nice weu DS ih 
pair. BN | 


Then they all sang in a chorus, 


“‘We tear our aprons and suits of clothes; 
We need a seamstress, as you’d suppose.”’ 


Dorothy Ann said, 
“Til be your seamstress before you ask it ; 


t) 


When Dorothy Ann took the 
safety pin out of her apron 
and mended thetear, <Q 
the Fairies buzzed ZZ 
about her, singing, “ 
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How I wish for my new workbasket !”’ ; : iS 
‘i . *‘She’s mending the old 2A 2 
Down floated the workbasket, shining little gn with stitches neat, big oe UN 
needles, Spool Family and all! Let’s wish her a new t% ye? 
“Snip, snap little scissors, cut the thread, one for a treat.” wee 
I'm a fairy seamstress, it is said,’’ (Continued on page 65) se 
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Arithmetic 


By Margaret Cable Brewster 


Arithmetic is good for us, 


In many sorts of ways. 
But J like to forget it 


When I come to Saturdays. 
And when, with milk for supper, 
We have ginger-cookies fine, 


I always try to reason 


That six comes after nine. 


And when my Mother tucks me 


Snugly in my cozy bed, 


And sits a while beside me 
After my prayers are said, 


T do not count the kisses, 


Or the hugs she gives me then; 
Oh, I’d never dare ask Teacher 
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Little Rhymes for Little Readers 


He does not push or crowd along; 
His voice is gently pitched; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass; 
He always shuts the door; 

He runs on errands willingly, 
To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself; 
He serves you if he can, 
For in whatever company, 
The manners make the man; 
At ten and forty ’tis the same, — 
The manner tells the tale, 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 


‘Tsn’t three times fifteen—ten?” 


A Gentleman 
By Margaret Sangster 
I knew him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail: 


His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale,— 
A lad who had his way to make, 


With little time to play. 
I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs today. 


The Tiny Stars 
By Anna Medary 
The tiny stars are bright tonight, 
And they are twinkling too, 
I watch them from my sleeping porch, 
The way I love to do. | 


I wonder if they look at me, 
Or if they only peep 

From out their great big house of blue 
To see me go to sleep ? 


He met his mother on the street; 


Off came his little cap. 


My door was shut; he waited there 


Until I heard his rap. 
He took the bundle from my 


And when I dropped my pen, 
He sprang to pick it up for me, 


This gentleman of ten. 


My Mother 
By Beth Cheney Nichols 
If God would give to me the power 
To make a poem like a flower 
That sows its seed year after year 
I’d write of thee, my Mother dear, 


hand; 


Ten thousand verses, all of you, 

_My Mother, truest of the true; 
For thou, my perfect flower of Love, 
Art like the God of flowers above. 


“One Kind Act Daily” 


By Paula Revere 
‘I saved a dog from drowning, 
A fat little baby-pug. 
It was on the pier with a lady 
When in it dropped—kerchug!” 


‘*You did!” shrilled his sister, in 
wonder; 

“Qh, my!—and what did you get?” 

“Get ?” said the Boy Scout, grinning, 

‘Tell the world that I got—wet !” 


Gnomes Of the Forest 
By Beth Cheney Nichols 

Tip—tap—tap—tip— 

Patter the feet of the gnomes as they 
slip 

Out of a cave in the forest and trip 
Over the leaves with a hop and a skip; 

Tip—tap—tap—tip. 


One little fellow, he’s called Master Pun, 
Carries the jewels he caught from the 
sun, 
They are the smiles that are sisters to 
Fun; 
Tip—tap—tap—tip. 


. Over a mountain another one comes, 


Bringing soft breezes to all of our 
: homes, 

They are the zephyrs, the 
children of gnomes; 








BY U.S HUGGINS 





Animal &: inflers 


Hello, Mr. Monkey! You buffooning little elf 
‘YOute so chock full of mischief that -you can't behave yourself. 
I wonder if your chatter is alanquage understood, 


And spoken in the jungle by the monkey brotherhood ? 


If Iwere sure you wouldn't bite, Id like you for a pet: 
How cute you'd look in Dolly's Sunday dress of bobbinet! 
I'd ride you out in Dolly's cart each sunny . afternoon, 
And teach you how towash your face and eat with fork and spoon. 


And we might take our phonograph and play all over _fown, 
And folks would give us — just to see you act the clown. 
But I expect that you would cause me lots of trouble, too, 
By getting into mischief when I wasn't watching you 


“You might scratch Dolly's face, or pull the ribbon off her hat. 


nd you and Kilty never would be friends —Im sure of that. 
Besides, my mother's very busy looking after me, : 
So I do not think she'd want a monkey in our family. 





Tip—tap—tap—tip. 


One little gentlemen climbs 
very high, 
Turns on a fountain he 
finds in the sky, 
Showers the earth, for she’s 
thirsty and dry; 
Tip—tap—tap—tip. 


Now comes the gnome 
who is King of them 
all, 

Robed in soft white; they 
are waiting his call; 

For, when we sleep, they 
will hold a Dream- 
ball; 














Tip—tap—tap—tip. 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


June Plans 
. By Mae Foster Jay 


HE general thought for the month is service. We 
have been watching the awakening of life and 
its development. Lead the children to see now 

that all this is to a purpose—that every living thing 
has its function in the world, and help them to appre- 
ciate the beauty of a life of service. 


Show the interdependence of plant and animal life, 
observing how the plants depend upon insects for ferti- 
lization, how the insects depend upon the plants -for 
food, and how we depend upon both plants and animals 
for food and clothing. 


June is the closing month of the year, the time for 
gathering up loose ends of the year’s work, for good- 
by and for plans for the work and play that are to fill 
the long vacation ahead. 


There will be one, two, or three weeks of school, as 
the case may be, and it is hoped that selections may 
be made from the suggestions offered below to fit each 
particular need. 


Morning Talks 


June, the new month—its place in the year—in the 
season. The special days it will bring—birthdays, Flag 
Day, last day of school. General characteristics of the 
month. Memorize: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Lowell, ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 


Encourage the children to tell of their plans for the 
summer, which may include: 


A week at the seashore—Remark how the cool sea- 
side contributes to our comfort and pleasure—talk of 
pe plays there. How the sea furnishes the moisture 

or rain. 


A visit to the circus—The circus is of service as a 
means of education, offering, as it does, an opportu- 
nity for acquaintance with animals unusual to us. It 
affords a wealth of material—for instance, in the study 
of the elephant in his habitat and the service he ren- 
ders man through his great strength in a multitude of 
ways, from rocking the cradle to moving timbers in 
the lumber yards; or of the camel and his great use- 
fulness to man through his ability to go for a pro- 
longed period without water. 


A week on the farm—Lead the children to think of 
the watchful care the farmer gives his stock in order 
that they may properly do his work for him, and of 
the care he gives his fields of grain and his garden 
that it may yield hima good harvest. Ask them what 
things they can do to help the farmer while they are 
visiting him. Perhaps they can feed chickens, drive 
the horse on the hayfork, bring home the cows, ete. 
Study in this connection Julien Dupré’s series of hay- 
ing pictures—The Haymakers, Tossing the Hay, The 


Hay Harvest, Haying Time, The Balloon, and The: 


Haymaker’s Rest. 


Camping and fishing— Talk of the requisites of a 
good camp—of a good fisherman. 


Read to the children: 
MowING 


Peter goes out fresh and early, 
Mows the grass so long and sweet, 

Shining with the dew so pearly, 
Brings it for the cow to eat. 

She will give us milk and butter, 

For the little children’s supper. 

Forth the maiden goes at evening, 
Milks the cow with skillful hand, 

Brings the pail in fresh and foaming 
For the eager little band, 

Fills each bow] and breaks the bread, 

Then hushes all while grace is said. 


**Think, my children,’’ says the mother, 
**Whence so many blessings fall. 
Thank the farmer for his mowing, 
Thank the cow in meadows lowing, 
Thank the maiden and the baker, 
But the Lord, the Heavenly Maker, 
We must thank for each and all.’’ 
From Froebel’s ‘* Mother Songs.’’ 


Memorize: 
‘*T Love You, MOTHER’’ 
**T love you, mother,’’ said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 


And he was off to the garden swing, 
And she had the wood and water to bring. 


**T love you, mother,’’ said rosy Nell; 

**T love you more than tongue can tell.”’ 

Then she teased and pouted half the day, 

Till her mother was glad when she went to play 


**T love you, mother,”’ said littke Nan; 
**To-day I’ll help you all I can; 

How glad I am school doesn’t keep!’’ 

Then she rocked the baby till it went to sleep; 


And stepping softly she brought the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room: 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


**T love you, mother,’’ again they said, 
Three little children going to bed; 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 
McMurry and Gale, ‘‘Songs of the Tree- 
Top and Meadow.”’ 


BED IN SUMMER 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 
Stevenson, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.”’ 


Flag Day—Its significance. Review study of the 
flag—its colors and their meanings, the number of 
stars and stripes, and why. Give the Salute to the 
Flag. 

Nature Study 


THE ROSE 

Different kinds and where they grow. Take the 
children to a rosebush for the study, preferably to the 
wild rose. 

Study the parts, observing interdependence among 
the root, stem, leaves and flowers, reviewing the func- 
tions of each part; the thorns and their use. 

The rosebush’s own purpose in growing—to make 
seeds. Its use to others: furnishes food for insects; 
furnishes honey and pollen for the bee; gives us pleas- 
ure through its beauty and fragrance; helps give a 
livelihood to the florist. 

Care it requires: Cultivation by man, spraying, etc. ; 
birds help keep it free from injurious insects and 
worms; bees advantageously scatter its pollen. 


THE GREENIES 


A rose-tree stood in the window. Buta little while 
ago it had been green and fresh, and now it looked 
sickly—it was in poor health, no doubt. A whole regi- 
ment was quartered on it, and was eating it up; yet, 
notwithstanding this seeming greediness, the regi- 
ment was a very decent and respectable one. It wore 
pright green uniforms. I spoke to one of the *‘Green- 


ies’’; he was but three days old, and yet he was al- 
ready a grandfather. What do you think he said? It 
is all true—he spoke of himself and of the rest of the 
regiment. Listen! 

We are the most wonderful creatures in the world. 
The wisest of the creatures, the ant (we have the 
greatest respect for him!) understands us well. He 
does not eat us up; he takes our eggs, lays them in 
the family ant-hill on the ground floor—lays them, 
iabeled and numbered, side by side, layer on layer so 
that each day a new one may creep out of the egg. 
Then he puts us in a stable, strokes our hind legs, and 
milks us. He has given us the prettiest of names 
** Little milch-cow.’’ 

All creatures who, like the ant, are gifted with 
common sense, call us by this pretty name. 

I was born on arose-leaf. I and all the regiment 
live on the rose-tree. The gardener calls us plant-lice; 
the books call us Aphides; but the little children call 
us the ants’ cows.—Anderson. From Wiltse’s ‘* Kin- 
dergarten Stories and Morning Talks.”’ 


Memorize: 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE THE ROSE 


The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrep a grace, 
And the sweet pea a way, 
And the heartsease a face~ 
Yet there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows. 
Christina Rossetti. 


The world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips for me 
and you. 
Riley. 


WILD ROSE 


Come, little bee, to the wild-rose cup, 
Bring her some pollen and then you shall sup. 
Come where the five pink petals hold 
A world of sweets in a heart of gold, 
MeMurry and Gale, ‘‘Songs of the Tree- 
Top and Meadow.”’ 


THE BEE 

Study a bee from a mounted specimen or from one 
imprisoned for a timein a glass bottle or jar, learning 
his general appearance. 

The home of the bee. Visit a hive if possible, cau 
tioning the children not to disturb the bees in an) 
way. Tell the children of the life of the bee family, 
of the part taken by its different members,—the queen, 
the drones, and the workers. Show honeycomb, and 
explain how the inside of the hive is made up of these 
tiny cells, some of which are storehouses and some of 
which are nurseries for baby bees. ‘Tell of the clean- 
liness of the bees in regard both to their own bodies 
and to their homes—how they remove anything un 
clean from the hive or if it is too large, cover it with 
wax. Explain that the wax is made in the bee's body, 
coming out between the rings of the body. 

Swarming. When a new queen bee is hatched, the 
old queen tries to get at her to kill her. The workers 
however, prevent her, and she flies from the hive with 
her following of bees. These form a new hive some 
where, and the newly hatched queen now presides in 
the other hive,—if she is able to kill the next queen 
to come out of the cell. The survivor destroys re- 
maining larvae. 

The bee at work. Let the children watch a bee 
gathering nectar from a flower, tell them how he se- 
cures it. with his tongue and carries it to the hive in 
a special stomach. Tell them of the pockets in his 
hind- legs where he carries the pollen for making bee 
bread. Remind them that he is helping the flower 
when he gathers pollen, for pollen from one flower is 
brushed off his legs on to another as he continues his 
work, and thus pollination is aided. 

Use of the bee: furnishes man with honey and wax; 
aids pollination in his orchards and fields. 
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The bee’s means of protection against enemies—his 
sting. 
Memorize: 
THE BEE AND THE ROSE 


**T hope you’ll not accuse me 
But excuse me,’’ 
Said the simple bee to the royal red rose, 
“*If I take a pot of honey 
And don’t put down my money, 
For, alas! I haven’t any, as all the world knows.’’ 


*“*Mr. Bee, don’t worry, 
Nor be sorry,’’ 

Said the queenly rose to the poor little bee, 
**You’ve paid me for my honey 
Much better than with money 

In the sweet songs of summer you sing and sing to 

me.’”’ 
McMurry and Gale, *‘Songs of the Tree-Top 
and Meadow.”’ 


BEES 


Bees don’t care about the snow. 

I can tell you why that’s so: 

Once I caught a little bee 

Who was much too warm for me. 
Frank Dempster Sherman, ‘‘ Little Folks’ 

Lyrics.”’ 


CLOVERS 


The clovers have no time to play; 
They feed the cows and make the hay, 


And trim the lawns, and help the bees, 
Until the sun sinks through the trees. 


And then they lay aside their cares, 
And fold their hands to say their prayers, 


And drop their tired little heads, 
And go to sleep in clover beds. 


Then when the day dawns clear and blue 
They wake and wash their hands in dew; 


And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They hold them up and let them dry; 


And then to work the whole long day: 
For clovers have no time to play. 
McMurry and Gale, ‘‘Songs of the Tree-Top 
and Meadow.”’ 


Continued observation of growth and flowering of 
seeds planted in the schoolroom or in the school gar- 
dens. A trip to a pond or creek to release the frogs 
which have developed from tadpoles. Many excur- 
sions to the woods and fields for general observations. 


Literature 


How the Summer Came, Holbrook ; Summer Days, 
Christina Rossetti ; Spring and Summer and The Posy 
Ring, Wiggin and Smith; The Snail and the Rose 
Tree, in ‘‘Wonder Stories,’’ Andersen; Why the 
Morning Glory Climbs, and Why the Rose is Pink, 
both in *‘How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ Bryant ; 
June, Helen Hunt Jackson ; Knee-Deep in June, Riley ; 
The Wise King and the Bees, in ‘‘Nature Myths,’’ 
Flora J. Cooke; Edith and the Bees, and A Narrow 
Escape, both in ‘‘In the Child’s Worid,’’ Poulsson; A 
Story of Mr. Buzz, in‘‘ Kindergarten Magazine,’’ Vol. 
5, p. 182; Life of the Bee, Maeterlinck (Adapted); 
The Baby Queen, The Little Brown Bowl, ‘'he Story 
of Arachne, Mother Spider, The Little Girl Who 
Would Not Work, and the Stone Cutter, all in ‘‘For 
the Children’s Hour,’’ Bailey and Lewis; The Lion 
and the Mouse, The Ant and the Dove, and Jupiter 
and the Bee, all in ‘‘Asop’s Fables’; The Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse, Little Briar Rose, 
Snow-white and Rose-red, and The Wonderful Pot, all 
in ‘‘More Classic Stories,’” McMurry; Hiawatha’s 
Sailing, in ‘‘Song of Hiawatha,’’ Longfellow ; Where 
Go the Boats? and The Swing, both in ‘‘A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’’ Stevenson ; The Boy Who Lives on 
Our Farm, Riley. 


PALS OF THE PASTURE 


Did you ever see a blackbird riding horseback on a 
cow? Or ought we to say riding cow-back? 

At any rate you might see Jackie Blackbird taking 

a little journey upon Nancy Jersey-Cow almost any 
day. It is the pokiest kind of a journey, to be sure, 
for Nancy Jersey-Cow just saunters about the pasture 
leisurely eating greve—z9t it seems to suit Jackie 
Blackbird perfectly. 
; But it is not about his travels that the young fellow 
is thinking as he perches up there and flirts his tail in 
such a saucy way. It is the refreshments that please 
him, the rogue! He is having his dinner. Well, per- 
haps you enjoy eating on a diner, too. 

And yet, strangely, his good meal pleases Nancy 
Jersey-Cow quite as much as it does Jackie Blackbird, 
although Jackie does all the eating of it, 

It all comes about in this way. 

Nancy Jersey-Cow loves her green pasture and the 
warm sun that shines on it, and the quiet shade of 
the mesquite trees where she lies to chew her cud. 
But she hates the flies and mosquitoes and bugs and 


things that live in this pasture too—apparently just 
to pester her! For all day long they swarm about 
her, and sing maddeningly in her ears, and light upon 
her, and bury themselves in her yellow coat to take 
savage nips at her hide. And there is one spot on 
Nancy’s back, too far front for her tai] to reach, 
switch it as hard as ever shecan, and too far back for 
her nose to reach, stretch her head around as far as 
ever it will go, where the flies and mosquitoes and 
bugs and things cling tight all the time, quite undis- 
turbed and nibble away in fiendish glee. 








Sailboat Poster 


By Matilda Miett, Art Supervisor 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


In the spring of the year we love to think that the lakes 
are again ready to receive the boats which have been put 
away during the winter months. We also recall with delight 
the pleasant sails taken during the summer vacations, Also 
that large sailing vessels bring us many good things from 
other countries and that we send some to them, 

6" x 9" sheets of blue or grey tinted paper are given to the 
children to represent sky and water. Blue paper will repre- 
sent a sunny day and gray a cloudy sky. 

Astrip of practice paper is then planned to represent a 
distant shore with low hills, and when the pattern is right 
this is traced on green if used on the blue sky, or a darker tone 
of grayif the hackgroundisgray. This is then pasted away 
from the center of the paper to give variety of spacing. 

A block of practice paper is then planned, giving the size 
and proportions of the boat with sails. The children then 
study forms of boats and sails from pictures in books or an 
outline drawing on the blackboard 

These they practise drawing on the required size of paper, 
and when they get a good drawing they cut and trace on the 

lesired paper. White boats look well on the blue posters and 
dark gray or black boats on the gray posters. 

The boatis then so placed that it will the picture, 
with a part of the sailsover the distant shore, 4 ita 
little to one side of the center, for variety, with the grenter 
space ahead of the bow, so as to allow the boat to onin 
the picture. 4 { 

A double mount repeating the darkest tone in the pic- 
ture, with a }4" projection, will unify the entire poster. The 
final mount can be a 9" x 12" white paper, to enhance all the 
colors used. 

If a sunset sky is desired, a narrow irregular strip of. 
orange-tinted paper can be slipped under the distant shore to 
appear a little above the distant hills. 

If spring birds are to be put in the picture, their relative © 
size to the other units in the picture must be decided, and 
their appearance studied when flying. One bird smaller 
than the other will give variety, and if mounted 
the boat they will help to give balance to the composition, 
By pasting one higher than the other and a little to one side, 
variety in arrangement will be obtained. r 











Jackie Blackbird loves the green pasture, and the 
warm sun that shines on it, and the quiet shade of the 
mesquite trees where Nancy Jersey-Cow lies to chew 
her cud. And he loves the flies and mosquitoes and 
bugs and things that live in the pasture. They do 
make such delicious meals for a blackbird! 

Long ago Jackie’s bright little eyes discovered the 
spot on Nancy Jersey-Cow’s back too far front for her 
tail to reach and too far back for her nose to reach, 
and he screwed up his courage enough to perch there 
and gobble up the fat feast. spread before him. A 
dinner served him—without: his having to work for it 
in the least!) What luck! Suey et ain 

And long ago Nancy Jersey-Cow learned that it was 


really to her advantage to have that strange lively 
black creature perch upon her back, and ceased to 
make any fuss about him whatsoever. She could take 
some avai in her pleasant pasture when he was 
there , 

It is a most satisfactory partnership, Without 
troubling herself in the least Nahcy Jersey-Cow pro- 
vides Jackie Blackbird’s meals for him, and at the 
same time is relieved of the bother of having to fight 
the pests that make her life wretched. Andis it any 
trouble, do you think, to Jackie Blackbhird—to fight 
Nancy Jersey-Cow’s battles for her? Not a bit of it! 
It ig exceeding pleasure! And every day his little 
tummy grows plumper and plumper! 

Sometimes Jackie has a party and invites his friends. 
Then, with a whole row of bright-eyed blackbirds 
perching on her back and eating merrily, Nancy Jersey- 
Cow can lie in the shade of the mesquite trees and 
chew her cud in perfect peace, and not have to switch 
her tail nor toss her head once all the time the party 
lasts.—M. F. J. 

Music. 

June, in ‘‘Nature Songs for Children,’’ Knowlton ; 
The Rosebush’s Baby, The Bee, The Spider, The 
Bumble Bee, The Owl, and When I Grow to Be a Man, 
all in ‘‘Small Songs for Small Singers,’’ Neidlinger ; 
Summer Song, Grasshopper Green, Song of the Bee, 
all in ‘Songs and Games for Little Ones,’’ Walker 
and Jenks ; The Rose and the Bee, Honey Bee, The 
Caterpillar and the Bee, The Humming Bird, and The 
Oriole’s Nest, all in ‘*Progressive Music Primer*'; In 
Happy June, June, and I'he Swing, all in ‘‘Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book, No. 2’; The Story of a Seed, Bob- 
White, and The Lark, all in ‘‘Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book, No. 3’’; Summer Winds, in ‘*Eleanor Smith 
Music Course, Book 1’’; The Sweet-Pea Ladies, Lady- 
Bug, The Swing, and Poppies, all in “‘Songs of the 
Child World, No. 2,”’ Riley and Gaynor ; Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose, Nevin (sing this to the children or have it sung 
to them, or play it on the phonograph for them). 


Games 


Ring Around the Rosy; Will You Come With Me? in 
**Progressive Music Primer’'; Summer Reizen, and 
Dance a Little, Partner, both in ‘‘ Popular Rolk Games 
and Dances,’’ Hofer; review soldier games and 
marches on Flag Day; The Farmer in the Dell, in 
‘*Children’s Old and New Singing Games,’’ Hofer. 
Dramatize stories of life on the farm. Play at driv- 
ing horses, getting the cows, sheep or pigs into their 
pastures, etc. Dramatize literature stories. The 
Circus. Swedish Game. 


Drawing and Construction 


lllustrate literature stories by charcoal, crayola, and 
blackboard drawings, or by cutting and mounting. 
Paint simple summer flowers, summer landscapes. 


Cut: 

A bee coming to the rose for honey—mount; a bee- 
hive, with bees swarming about it; children at play 
at the seashore—their pails, spades, etc; the animals 
that march in the circus parade—make a border of 
them around the room (silhouettes of circus animals 
may be purchased of A. Flanagan Company) ; the an- 
imals which help the farmer on the farm; the animals 
for which the farmer cares; the things one takes when 
one goes camping, the boats one will row, the fish one 
will catch, ete. ' ‘ 2% 


Model: 

Beehive; the implements a farmer uses; animals 
that march in the cireus parade; pails and spades to 
use at the seashore; boats that sail on the rivers; 
fishes that swim in the rivers; tents and swings for 
the camp. 

Sand Table Construction ; 

The seashore, putting in water ta represent the sea, 
and building up the shore line away ag 2! it. Make 
paper boats to sail on the water, or better, small 
wooden ones. Make paper dolls which will stand up, 
paper bathhouses, cottages, sidewalks, umbrellas for 
the bathers to rest under. ' : 

Make the circus ring, with the tents, amphitheater, 
animals cut double to stand up, etc., made from paper. 

Model a farm in the sand table, putting in the 
houses and barns and other buildings made of con- 
struction paper. Divide the farm into fields, orchard, 
garden. Scatter seeds on top to show what is planted 
in each place—use twigs to show the orchard. Erect 
fence on the dividing lines.- This may be made of 
strips of gray or brown paper with clay posts to hold 
the strips in place. Make clay animals with. which to 
stock the farm. a Pye z 

Build a camp in the woods, by a river, Twigs may 
represent the woods, water thé river. Make the tent 
of paper. Use this opportunity to teach a few prin- 
ciples of hygiene and sanitation—e.g., the tent must 
be on high ground so as not to’ be damp, and to avoid 
being flooded during rains; one must provide for 
proper garbage disposal; it is quite necessary to 
screen against mosquitoes and flies; food must be kept 
in a cool place, away from files; water should come 
from a good spring. . 
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Written Language 
Make a booklet, ‘*The Farmer’s Helpers,’’ illus- 
trate it appropriately on the cover, and cut to illus- 
trate each page, writing an appropriate sentence be- 
neath each cutting, e.g. : 


This is the horse that plows for the farmer. 
This is the cow that gives milk to the farmer. 


This is the pig that gives meat to the farmer. 
This is the sheep that gives wool to the farmer. 


This is the hen that lays eggs for the farmer. 
This is the bee that makes honey for the farmer. 


Write answers to such questions as the following, 
either upon the blackboard or upon paper to be taken 
home: 

WuHaT COLOR ARE ROSES? 

Some roses are red. 

Some roses are pink. 

Some roses are white. 

Some roses are yellow. 


WHAT THINGS CAN A BEE DO? 
A bee can fly. 
A bee can buzz. 
A bee can sting. 
A bee can make honey. 
A bee can make wax. 
A bee can help the flowers make their seeds. 


WHAT CIRCUS ANIMALS HAVE You SEEN? 


I have seen an elephant. 
I have seen a camel. 
I have seen a bear, etc. 


Reading 


Stories of summer, roses, bees, and summer outings 
to be found in school texts. 

Supplementary : Sunbonnet Babies and Overall Boys 
(for first grade). ‘These are very simple and may be 
secured at the library and read at sight by one child 
to the others of the class. Wings and Stings, Halifax 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 7 cents). Four Little 
Cotton-Tails in Vacation, Smith (F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, 7 cents). 

For Blackboard Lessons : 

THE SWEET RED ROSE 


‘*Alice may stand over here and play that she is a 
rosebush. Wewish to ask you something, little rose- 
bush.’’ Write, while the children read silently, 

Good-morning, little rosebush, 
I pray thee, tell me true, 

To be as sweet as a red, red rose, 
What must a body do? 


‘Betty may ask the rosebush our question.’’ Betty 
reads. ‘‘Do you know, little rosebush, how Betty can 
become as sweet as ared, red rose? Watch—the board 
will tell you.”’ 

To be as sweet as a red, red rose, 
A little girl like you 

Just grows, and grows, and grows, and grows, 
And that’s what she must do. 


**Now answer Betty, Alice.’’ 
WHat Am I? 


{ am very, very small. 

I am only an inch long. 

But I work very hard. 

I help to feed you. 

I made your doll’s face, too. 

I have many, many children to feed, too. 

I carry their food home in my pockets. 

My pockets are in my hind legs. ‘ 

I will not hurt you if you are kind to me. 

But if you hurt me, or frighten me, look out! 

For oh! How I can sting! 

What am I? 

Other similar riddles may be given upon such sub- 
jects as, ‘‘Which one of the circus animals am I?’’ 
*‘Which one of the farmer’s helpers am I?’’ 

Ask questions of the children through the medium 
of the board: 

**What does the rose do for the bee, John?’’ 

**What does the bee do for the rose, Esther?’’ 

‘What does the rosebush do for the ants’ cows, 
Mary?’’ 

**What do we do for the rose, Russell?’’ 

**What do we do for the bee, Vernon?’’ 


Namber 


Work with pints and quarts and gallons while talk- 
ing of the farm, in connection with the milking. Prob- 
lems based upon farm work as, ‘‘Farmer Brown is 
drawing hay upon three wagons. There are four 
pei on each wagon. How many horses are pulling 

ay?”’ 

Talk of sizes of tents—measure off the space one 
would cover if it had certain dimensions. Measure 
actual tents and tent poles if possible. 

Discover how tall rosebushes grow. 


Weigh a cake of honey. 

Show pails of different sizes which may be taken to 
the seashore. How much do the different ones hold? 
Fill small pails with sand and weigh them. 

Games with bean bags, ring toss, tenpins, etc., to 
teach tables and combinations. 


LONDON BRIDGE 


A second grade class recently tried this game. Two 
children, especially strong in their number combina- 
tions, were chosen to make the bridge. They agreed 
that one should get the pupils who gave correct an- 
swers to the questions they put, and the other should 
get those who gave incorrect answers. The one who 
gave the problem should tell the child caught on which 
side he was to go, simply saying, ‘‘Get behind me,”’ 
or, ‘‘Get behind George.’’ As problems use ‘‘Six 2’s 
are how many?’* ‘‘9 and 6 are how many?’’ etc. When 
the pupils are all in lines, the teacher announces which 
side is Right and which side Wrong, and the pupils try 
to win for Right. This isa fine game for a play period 
outdoors, too.—The School Century. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
DO-AS-YOU-PLEASE DAY 


Friday is do-as-you-please day in Miss Brown’s 
room—that is, so far as seat work is concerned. On 
that day the children are allowed to go to the cup- 
boards and tables where supplies are kept, and choose 
their own work for each seat work period. 


‘‘Besides giving much pleasure to the children —as 
you can see,’’ Miss Brown explained to me, ‘‘I find it 
a great personal help—it shows me, so often, the bent 
of a child’s mind. For instance, Oscar,’’ pointing toa 
child industriously delving in the sand, ‘‘always comes 
to the sand table and makes a tunnel. Arthur rushes 
for the tools and does carpentry. Marion invariably 
goes to the board to draw pictures, while Hester, next 
to her, always writes number combinations hard and 
fast. And little John spends most of the period going 
from one thing to another, trying to decide what he 
wants to do.”’ 

Every day in Miss Brown’s room is do-as-you-please 
day after the assigned seat work is properly finished. 
A child need never be idle for want of something in- 
teresting to do. Miss Brown has little trouble with 
discipline. 


AN INCENTIVE TO PUNCTUALITY 


In the majority of primary classes, there are to be 
found a few pupils by whom punctuality, in spite of an 
unlimited amount of adjurations, reproaches, and per- 
suasions, is not recognized as a virtue eminently 
worthy of cultivation. The following plan has proved 
very successful with such children. 

Procure a spare blackboard or a large sheet of black- 
board cloth. Draw a design similar to the one given 
below, putting in as many daisies as there are pupils 
in the class, and printing a child’s name next to each 
one. The middle of the flower will be colored with 
yellow chalk and the petals with white. The center 
picture may be replaced if desired by the following 


lines; in any case, these should be learned by the class 
and repeated occasionally: 


Little boys and girls should run 
When they hear the bell; 

If they’re lazy, they’ll be late, 
And daisies soon will tell! 


The device should be shown to the children and its 
purpose explained. It will be observed that each 
flower has ten petals, one of which will be rubbed out 


























each time that the child to whom it belongs is late. 
At the end of the week, only the children who have 
been early every time retain a complete flower. The 
renewal of the incomplete daisies on Monday morning 
occupies a very few minutes and each child starts 
with a clean record. 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


Entering a first grade early in the year one Friendly 
Observer found al! the articles of furniture in the 
room conspicuously labeled. Everything bore a large 
placard on which its name was printed in large let- 
ters—‘‘ Desk,’’ ‘‘ Piano,’”’ ‘‘ Chair,’’ ‘‘ Book-Case,’’ ete. 

The teacher explained that the plan saved her the 
trouble of introducing the names of these objects dur- 
ing the reading period, for the children just naturally 
learned to associate the name of the object with 
the object itself, from having the words kept so con- 
tinually before them in that manner. 


FOR THOSE WHO LEARN BY HEART 


Miss—discovered that her slow class, which had to 
spend considerable time on one story, was learning the 
tale by heart instead of learning to recognize the words. 
So she rewrote the story herself, employing the same 
words in different arrangement. She cut the story into 
slips, each slip bearing one sentence. The children 
drew these, each preparing the sentence which was on 
his own slip. They took their medicine eagerly, think- 
ing it great fun. The device seemed to help greatly 
in expression, too. With the small unit to master, the 
children were able to read with much glibness. 














PARK SAND TRAY PROJECT 
By Primary. Pupils, Columbus, Kansas, Mrs. Fra B. Lappin, Teacher 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and.Practical Geaching Ideas 


Brains vs. Feet 


By E. J. Bonner, Principal City Normal School, 
Rochester, New York 


N these practical days educators as never before are 
scrutinizing classroom practices for the purpose of 
eliminating waste efforts. Much has been accom- 

plished in time saving through the introduction of 
charts, phonic and arithmetic flash cards, phrase cards, 
and cards with problems that the teacher can quickly 
distribute, thereby setting a whole grade at work in 
about the same length of time it took the old school- 
master to set a problem for an individual! child. 


To the observant supervisor, however there is still 
aserious waste of timein primary grades. It is a com- 
mon practice of primary teachers to have children run 
to the blackboard to identify things perfectly obvious, 
or to point out symbols whose location might rather 
be told than pointed out. Johnny is frequently called 
from the back seat in the farthest row to put his fin- 
ger on the word cat—a practice more productive of 
ennui and wool-gathering on the part of the children 
than perhaps any other teaching device. 

It is not contended that the children should never be 
sent to the board to select out of many symbols the 
one in question, but it is contended that the teacher 
should be conscious of the fact that in the overdoing 
of the matter much time and effort may be wasted 
and that she should strive gradually to eliminate the 
necessity for such practice. 

Perhaps the teacher has been vaguely impressed with 
the idea that education is largely of a motor character 
and she consequently thinks that she is furthering the 
educational development of the child through the ex- 
ercise of his pedal extremities! 

Now the psychological process fundamental to the 
converging of attention is, no doubt, motor in its na- 
ture. ‘the child who rises when about to recite doubt- 
less acquires, through the putting of himself into the 
proper position for reciting, a mental attitude and 
momentum conducive to concentrated effort; but when 
he starts to run across the recom, psychology ceases 
and physiology begins. It is not a psychical but a 
pedal development that the teacher is thus promoting. 

Man’s supremacy in the animal world is largely due 
to the fact that he can talk and thus communicate 
readily with his fellows. Linguistic expression used 
in telling where a thing is is obviously of a higher 
type than the pedal and digital expression involved 
in running and pointing the thing out. Teachers, 
therefore, should begin early to encourage children to 
tell where things or symbols are rather than to re- 
quire of them the customary physical demonstration. 


Throughout one’s life one frequently has occasion 
to tell others where certain things are. The book that 
is near the middle of the second shelf on the west side 
of the library is wanted. Can the boy fetch it? The 
stranger on our streets wishes to know the location of 
a particular house or street; and who has not been 
amazed at times by the inabilty of some people to give 
proper directions of this kind? Some, mentally incap- 
able of formulating a series of directions, but altruis- 
tically inclined, will even go part of the way with a 
stranger until the directions required are so few and 
simple as to be within the limits of their capacity. 

Why not begin, then, in the lower grades to train 
the children in telling where things are when the abil- 
ity has so much social value? Why not lead Johnny to 
say that a given word is the third in the second col- 
umn, the next to the last in the fourth column, the 
one in the upper right hand corner? The boy is thus 
exercising himself in language, is putting brains be- 
fore feet, is gradually evolving out of that condition 
of sign communication which our primitive ancestors 
used before the invention of speech. 

Whether ability thus developed will ‘‘carry over’’ to 
the location problems of the street, the store and the 
factory, is a question for wranglers over formal disci- 
pline to decide. If the decision is negative, then we 
should give the children some additional exercises in 
locating objects and giving directions; and also in 
taking directions, holding them in mind and following 
them out to the desired end—carrying a message to 
Garcia—an equalty useful but sadly lacking ability in 
the boys and girls who go out from our public schools. 


Her Privilege 
By Ella Mary Hart 


T would have been one of the happiest days of 
Betty’s life if she hadn’t kept remembering that it 
was her last day at Montclair Normal. Now that 

the great day had arrived, she looked at her class- 
mates sitting all around her, and thought how many 
of them she would, perhaps, never see again. There 
were her teachers, too—she would certainly miss them; 
and then there was Caroline, her most intimate friend. 
How could she part from Caroline? They had resolved 
that the separation now should be short, that as soon 


as possible they would be together again, teaching in 
the same school. 

**You have the privilege of doing a God-given work 
—that of making of the children of to-day the kind of 
citizens our nation needs for to-morrow.’’ The last 
words of the speaker roused Betty from her reverie 
and she lifted her head proudly. Yes, she had that 
privilege and she would use it well! She would be a 
wonderful teacher, that she knew; school superintend- 
ents all over the country would seek her and she would 
become famous—she and Caroline. 

At the end of two years, cruelly disappointed, Betty 
found herself in a little country town teaching in a 
two-room schoolhouse. Her mother had suffered a 
nervous breakdown and had had to come to this re- 
tired spot for rest and quiet, and Betty had insisted 
upon coming with her. It was not an easy or an in- 
spiring task (or at least, Betty did not find it such) 
to try day after day to teach not only the three R’s 
but also the other newer things she had learned at the 
Normal School, to pupils who were apparently the 
thirty-three most stupid im the world. And nobody 
seemed to know or care whether or not she used mod- 








After School 
By Elsie Beryl Nebergall 


I am tired to-night— 

Just tired and glad they are gone. 

Tired of the restless little feet 

And searching little hands, 

The clamoring voices, 

And the ceaseless reaching out to me for help. | 
| 








I am tired of all the things that cause 
The little people of the town 

To lean upon us older folk. 

| Oh yes, Iam tired, 

And I’m gia: they are gone. 


But I am aiso glad that I am here. 
| The empty seats still seem to hold 
| The fragrance of their presence. 

And as I close my eyes 
|  Iseem to see the bended heads | 
| And hear the shuffle of the busy feet, 
And I forget that I am alone. | 
The pretty smile on Nita’s lovely face, 
The sparkle and the fire of tiny Vale, 
And Bobby’s happy chatter. 
I hear their dear *‘ Good night!” 
And feel the warmth and softness of their touch. 
Ah, I am giad that Iam here,— 
Am glad that restless feet come seeking me, 
That searching hands touch mine 
And find the way ; : 
That I have ears to hear the questions 
And a voice to answer them | 
The best I know. 
Yes, I am tired— 
But—I’m glad I am here. 














ern methods. ‘lo-day she was such a tired little teach- 
er that when “‘the thirty-three’’ filed out to recess 
(she called them ‘‘the thirty-three’’ mentally because 
there seemed to be so little difference or originality 
among them) her head dropped upon her arms. Just 
this morning a letter had come from Caroline—such a 
joyful letter, telling of the wonderful opportunities in 
her big city school, of the lavish praise bestowed upon 
her by her supervisors, of the happy social times she 
was having, and of what a glorious world it was, any- 
way! But Betty couldn’t rejoice at some one else’s 
good fortune to-day—not even when that some one 
else was Caroline. 

The children came trooping in from their recess 
period and the little teacher made an effort to look 
cheerful. It was the singing hour. 

, ‘We will sing ‘Flag of the Free,’ ’’ she said. 

**No!’’ A dark haired youngster inafront seat jumped 
to his feet. ‘‘My father says it isn’t a free country 
for the laboring class, and I'm not to sing that song. 
He says the flag is only a piece of bunting, anyway.”’ 

It was ashock. Fora full minute, Betty stared; 
then she addressed the rest of the class. 

**Some one has insulted our flag, boys and girls,’’ 
she said; ‘‘our flag to which we owe so much. Let us 
pledge our allegiance to it.’’ Every child except the 
little anarchist rose. 

‘*T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.’’ Then they sang, ‘‘Flag of 
the Free, ’”’ 

The little teacher was thrilled. The rest of the 
afternoon in that rural schoolhouse was devoted to 


patriotic exercises. Betty talked in language which 
the children could easily comprehend of America and 
the glory of being an American; of the history of our 
country and of her ideals; of the benefits the United 
States bestows upon foreigners who come to her shores 
after fleeing from oppression at home; and no oration 
was ever more eloquent and no audience was ever 
more impressed. 

When the pupils had gone, once more Betty sat 
down and covered her face with her hands. She heard 
a footstep behind her. 

‘‘Please, Miss Marsden,’’ said a pleading little voice, 
and when she looked she saw the eyes were filled with 
tears, ‘‘Please, Miss Marsden, I am an American. 
May I pledge allegiance to the flag now?’’ Very sol- 
emnly she stood beside him and repeated the words 
with him. It was a great moment for both of them. 


Sometime later she stood gazing at the sunset. 
‘*You have the privilege of doing a God-given work— 
that of making of the children of to-day the kind of 
citizens our nation needs for to-morrow.’’ The words 
she had heard on her Commencement day came back 
to her. 

*“*If I can do that work well, 1 shall be satistied— 
anywhere,”’ she said aloud, and she turned to see her 
little schoolroom glorified by the sun’s last golden 
rays. 


June, and Then What? 
By Elizabeth Wallace 


6c NLY one month, two weeks, four and one half 
O days, left until school is out,’’ whispered Ada 
to the third grade teacher as they were put- 
ting on their wraps at noon. *‘And then what?’’ asked 
her companion. “Well, I’m not going to summer 
school this summer. I’ve attended for three years 
and now I am going to have a real vacation. I shall 
do just enough to pay my expenses. I’Il read, write, 
study music and do ai! the things I’ve always wanted 
to do, but couldn’t.”’ 
I happened to overhear this conversation and it set 


me thinking. Why don’t more teachers play in the 
summer? Are grades or credits obtained at summer 
school enough to show as the net benefit from a vaca- 
tion? Do not misunderstand me. Summer schools are 
splendid; but how many teachers attend with the idea 


of taking a vacation? They ‘‘load up”’ to the limit and 
have to spend all their days and nights in classroom 
or library. They have no time to visit points of in- 
terest near the school, no time for picnics, no time to 
talk with their fellow students; inshort, they haven’t 
time to live. 

Of course, some teachers have others dependent on 
them, or they are working their way through school 
and feel that every minute must be accounted for in 
units of work. Yet these very teachers need recrea- 


tion even more than those without responsibilities. 
Jack isn’t the only person made dull by ‘‘all work and 
no play.’”’ 


Couldn’t teachers make geography and history more 
interesting if they visited points of interest near the 
summer school? Wouldn’t they return to the school- 
room with stronger nerves and a greater health reserve 
if they spent more time in the open? Wouldn’t they 
take back a greater fund of ideas and inspiration if 
they spent more time in talking with their fellow 
students? 

Why not make this summer session a rea! vacation? 


Why not take ‘‘a little sugar and spice’’ along with 
the necessary subjects? If you are interested in art 
take a course in it, even though you do not draw! 
If you just ‘‘love’’ science, spend part of your time 


over test tubes or a microscope. If you are domesti- 
cally inclined, try a course in costume design, milli- 
nery, cooking or home decoration. Make up your mind, 
before attending summer school, that you will ‘‘ride 
your hobby,’’ even though it means fewer credits in 
the field that you are making yourspecialty. Then in- 
stead of September first finding you ‘‘all tired out,’’ 
you will have a reserve fund of health and inspiration 
sufficient to more than carry you through the year. 


Hot Weather Psychology 
By Edna C. Dutcher 


T was so hot in the schoolroom that afternoon; it 
was so hot out of doors,—that was why one could- 
n't possibly be cool. (It is hard, you know, to wish 

to sit up and to get one’s lessons very well, when one 
is a very little person and the day is hot. ) 

Forty pairs of legs and forty pairs of arms had 
wriggled through the writing lesson,—not arm move- 
ment exclusively. But the papers stuck to the desks 
and the hands stuck to the papers. Very listlessly 
one looked at the rows of m’s and a’s, and it was not 
surprising to note that they wriggled, too. 

Time for language next! Miss Little had planned 
to review questions and statements—in fact, there 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Picnic 
DIRECTIONS: The Boy Scout wears the conventional 
khaki suit and hat, with scarlet handkerchief. The Camp 
Fire Girl wears a chamois Indian suit. The bead band 
around her black hair shows various bright colors. The 
basket and dog are light brown, the fire is scarlet and 
yellow, and the sticks are dark brown. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper, 36” x 1432”. 
The grass is a strip of green, 3632” x 6”, with the upper 
\/ \] edge torn. Outline heavily after painting. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for Fess than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 27, at the 
prices quoted foreach. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month, 














POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—The double page poster and 
Mother Goose page are to appear in Junior Instructor 
Magazine each month, In addition to this we can furnish 
you with another series of Mother Goose and double page 
patterns tn convenient supplement form, The Supple- 
ment contains the following double page patterns: The 
Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and 
His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, 
The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns = 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market. Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in ‘colors, 
showing how to mountand colorthe patterns. Boundin 

heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
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“North-Beach Joe” 


QHENEVER the principal of 





U4 the Sheridan School found a: 


glorious ‘‘free for all’’ in 
¥i¥7Aq progress in the school yard 
Geez she always said, ‘‘Find Joe 
wos Venturini for me.’’ He was 
invariably found at the exact center of the 
squirming, yelling, panting heap of boys. 

When the second grade teacher rose hastily 
and without dignity from her chair, and 
removed a tack from her best black skirt, 
she said, without hesitation, ‘‘Step into the 
cloakroom, Joe.’’ 

When the janitress opened the coal room 
door and was almost knocked off her stout 
Irish feet by the spitting, scratching ava- 
lanche of frightened black cat 


A Story Based on Facts 


BY HUMPHRE VOIERS STEVENSON 


*‘Gee, she’s a ‘bebe.’ And she had ona 
red silk thing, too, and her hair ain’t no 
pinned-on-curls like Miss Wilson’s neither. 
It’s all brown and frizzy and—’’ 

‘‘What grade’s she for?’’ queried some 
one. 

‘Dunno. Somebody said there was too 
many guys in the t’ird.’’ 

‘Aw, whatcha givin’ us?’’ growled Joe. 

‘‘Hi, kiddo, gotta new teacher!’’ shouted 
the fourth grader. : 

‘‘Whadda they mean, givin’ us a newskirt? 
We’ll fix her,’’ promised Joe fiercely. 

The bell rang, then another bell, and there 
ensued a wild scramble for lines. This was 
one of Joe’s supreme moments. Under cover 


the new term. With a sigh, the principal 
turned to the teacher beside her, —‘‘What was 
the disturbance? Joe, I suppose. ’’ 

In the third grade a situation developed 
that promised to upset all Joe’s joyfully-laid 
plans. Half the boys in the room were being 
transferred to new quarters, and much 
against his desire Joe found himself among 
them. Pinching, shoving, whispering, they 
shuffled in and then stood staring. A tiny 
woman in adark skirt and asoft white waist 
with a blazing red tie, stood at the desk. 
Her crinkly brown hair glistened and her 
brown eyes twinkled engagingly. ‘‘Just line 
up against the wall, boys,’’ she said pleas- 
antly. After a keen, appraising glance she 

assigned a seat to each child, and 





which hurled itself against her, 
she angrily exclaimed, ‘‘Only 


Teacher's Desk Motto For June 


Joe found himself separated by 
four hated girls from his old 





that divil Joe did this heathyen 
trick.’’ 

So it had gone since Joe had 
unwillingly entered the portals 
of learning three years before. 
The terror of the school from that 
day, he had been shifted from 
room to room in a vain effort to 
find a teacher who could ‘‘get 
along with him,’’ but Joe reigned 
triumphant still. At one time he 
had been transferred to a near-by 
school. The principal there was 
an esteemed associate of Joe’s ce 


principal but that one mistake y 
came near costing the two women 

their life-long friendship, and Joe Wy 
was returned without thanks. ¥; 


Thus matters stood at the be- 
ginning of his fourth year of 
school. Joe entered the frowning 
gateway of the boys’ yard with a 
care-free swagger. Wouldn’t he 
make old Miss Wilson step lively 
though? He had been promoted 
to the low third because the high 
second teacher, who was the niece 









Our life 
1s What our 
thoughts make ib. 






crony, Vasily, the Russian. With 
anger and disappointment in his 
heart he set to work to whittle 
his initials in thedesk. If he had 
to sit in this hateful old seat he’d 
at least mark it as his own. He 
found himself suddenly lifted 
from his place and staring into 
indignant brown eyes. 

‘‘Give that knife to me.’’ He 
surrendered the illicit tool and 
found himself as suddenly in his 
seat again. Had it not been for 
the freshly cut ‘J’’ he would 
have thought it all a dream. She 
didn’t look as if she had a muscle 
like that. His soul rose in revolt. 
Not a teacher in all his short but 
turbulent life had dared thus to 
humiliate him. He’d show her! 
But his rage lessened before the 
unusual sort of lesson that he now 
heard. A science lesson? Why, 
the teachers always read the sci- 
ence lessons from the little green 
book. But this teacher didn’t. 
And she knew more than the book 





of Mr. Cannon, a member of the 


did, too. Joe was sure of that 








school board, vowed she would 


This motto may be mounted ona card. 





for he had heard Miss Marshall 





leave if she had to have Joe an- 

other term. The tactful principal, who had 
no desire to incur the emnity of Mr. Cannon 
and who knew that unimportant and elderly 
Miss Wilson would not object to any imposi- 
tion, had suggested that Joe be ‘‘passed on 
trial.’’ Joe knew why he had been thrust 
upon Miss Wilson. He also knew that it 
was very probable that he would be passed 
on trial again, so why bother to ‘‘toil and 
spin’’? He strode into the yard with his 
‘‘monarch of all I survey’’ air that so effec- 
tively subdued any aspirations toward leader- 
ship on the part of other primary boys. 

To his amazement Joe gained not the 
slightest heed from the boys who were all 
grouped about a fourth grader, who was 
chanting the praises of a wondrous being he 
had met on the stairs. 


of the confusion he tripped to the right and 
to the left. When it became necessary to 
take his place in line or be caught at his ne- 
farious practices, he slipped quietly into posi- 
tion, waited until all were silent and atten- 
tive and the principal had given the signal 
for the flag salute, then with unerring aim 
he jabbed a pin into the urchin just in front 
of him. Witha yell of rage, Francisco turned 
upon him and in the unrestrained vocabulary 
of the Latin Quarter upbraided him for his 
traitorous conduct. Francisco was hastily 
sent ‘‘on de bench, ’’ the prescribed place for 
culprits, and the school, its snickering and 
shuffling calmed, turned once more to the 
flag salute. Then in long files of two’s these 
sons and grandsons of Italy, France, and 
Russia marched up the stairs, to the work of 


read that same lesson last year. 
He remembered every bit of it, for it was the 
chapter on goldfish, and Joe had a pet fish of 
his own, whose only rival in his affections 
was a silky, month-old pup. 

*“O-0-o-h!’’ chorused the class, as the 
teacher held up before them a chart of fish 
anatomy, pointing out as she talked just how 
and where and why fish breathed and ate and 
had their being. ‘‘Well, whatcha know ?’’ 
whispered Renato. For now, from the desk, 
which had never before been guilty of any- 
thing more thrilling than white crayon, this 
unusual young woman had produced a box of 
vivid-colored chalks, and to an accompani- 
ment of ‘‘Oh-s’’ and ‘‘Ah-s’’ she drew upon 
the board an aquarium as an aquarium 
should be for the longevity and happiness of 
a goldfish. The drawing supervisor, had she 
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appeared, perhaps could have found faults 
in perspective and tone. But to these color- 
loving and beauty-starved children, it was 
the acme of perfection. For was there not 
a tank of blue water, and lovely green grow- 
ing water plants, and a real-looking rock 
castle with a jolly green frog atop? And 
like a jewel in a perfect setting there was 
the goldfish, ‘‘so real zat you can almos’ 
see him swimmin’,’’ admired little French 
Jean. 

Joe sat in silent contemplation of this new 
species of teacher. At recess some of the 
other boys set a guard to watch the principal, 
and at a propitious moment old cronies from 
other rooms were ‘‘sneaked up’’ the back 
stairs to view the blackboard. But Joe made 
no attempt to arouse the jealousy so plainly 
shown by the other rooms, and exhibited no 
enthusiasm even during geography, which 
was his favorite lesson and to which Miss 
Reynolds contributed some interesting pic- 
tures and a brand-new globe. 

Nothing could have kept Joe at home next 
morning, though nothing could have induced 
him to acknowledge that he was glad to go 
to school. He made the usual scene and, as 
always, had to be pushed out of the door, 
but once around the corner he sped for the 
schoolhouse. Surrounded as he was by peace- 
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ful little girls, it was somewhat difficult for 
Joe to “‘start sumpin’.’’ He did succeed in 
jerking one hair after another from Guisep- 
pina’s blond head, until the pain of it set 
her wild, and rising from her seat, with a 
complete abandonment of her ladylike man- 
ners, she beat him with her small fists until 
Miss Reynolds reached the scene of conflict. 
Subdued, he settled down to the lesser joys 
of drumming with his pencil, jostling Louisa 
when she tried to write, and flirting ink at 
the immaculate apron cf Margarita across 
the way. That young woman did launch one 
indignant kick at his shins, but after that 
she merely moved her apron to the other 
side, and as the ink did not show on her dark 
blue dress no further pleasure could be de- 
rived from that source. In spite of his in- 
tentions, Joe found himself listening to the 
language lesson on Indians. Those really 
were dandy colored pictures, he thought, and 
what was that she was dragging out from 
under the desk ?—A sort of wooden tray filled 
with sand. With swift fingers she arranged 
a few twigs and a piece of soft leather to 
make a tiny wigwam. Then, borrowing a 
knife from Renato, she shaved one of her 
blue chalks over a smooth bit of sand, slipped 
a piece of glass upon it, and lo! there was 
a tiny blue lake. 
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‘‘Now who will bring me some pretty 
branches for a forest behind: the camp?’’ she 
asked. Every hand but Joe’s wentup. Miss 
Reynolds gave no sign that she had seen his 
reluctance to join in the approval accorded 
by his classmates. She had been warned by 
the other teachers and was willing to play a 
‘‘waiting game,’’ if by so doing she could 
eventually win him. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I shall draw a big Indian in his war 
bonnet and beautiful robes and perhaps we 
shall have time for you to copy it with 
crayons. ’”’ 

So it was each day. Books, clay-modeling, 
maps, in geography; in language a collection 
of Indian baskets, blankets, and beadwork 
that aroused the class to unheard-of heights 
of sentence making; readings from ‘‘Hia- 
watha,’’ Indian lullabies for the girls and a 
Comanche war chant for the boys. Still Joe 
refused to express approval of this new 
teacher. He worked when he felt like it and 
did nothing when we was so disposed, but 
Miss Reynolds never seemed to see nor resent 
these deflections from the path of proper 
conduct. Joe soon fell into the habit of get- 
ting his lessons, since there was nothing else 
half so interesting to be done. Whereupon 
he found himself, for the first time in his 
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BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., PhM, AND FLORENCE KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


Educational Teamwork and the Teach- 
er’s Physical Efficiency 
S=SNHEN pupils ‘‘get on the 

teacher’s nerves’’ it is high 

jy time that causes are sought. 
AQ It will be found invariably 
<4 that she is tired, and often 

23 that she has nervous indiges- 
tion. And yet no community can afford to 
let its teacher become tired or undernour- 
ished. Vitality and abounding good humor 
are a teacher’s best ‘‘stock in trade.’’ With- 
out these she is poorly equipped to feel that 
sympathy, exercise that judgment, or main- 
tain that buoyancy of spirit which are abso- 
lutely essential to efficient teaching of active, 
insistent children. 

To try to teach without a background of 
physical well-being is a start with a fatal 
handicap, —no foundation for the mental and 
spiritual poise which so largely determines 
the attitude of children toward a teacher and 
which creates the wonderfully potent atmos- 
phere that makes for discipline. Whether 
a truly conscientious teacher creates an at- 
mosphere of tensions, -resistance, resent- 
ments, or one of happy anticipations, friendly 
co-operation and spontaneous expression, 
seems to depend upon health more than upon 
any other one thing. In the case of any 
adult, does not lack of physical ‘‘tone’’ color 
judgment, shorten patience, and unfit nerves 
for the noise and irregularities of a child 
world? 

Naturally, allowed a choice of candidates 
of equal education, a committee chvoses those 








most physically fit and personally attractive. 
But young teachers who start with every sign 
of abundant vitality too often grow pale and 
worn, and are considered ‘‘cross’’ by their 
pupils. Indeed, it seems as if many of the 
most motherly and conscientious break down 
after a few years, or drop out labeled as fail- 
ures in discipline, while many of those who 
are most indifferent to the progress of their 
pupils and who drop all thought of school as 
soon and as often as possible, enjoy the best 
of health. It seems evident, then, that the 
attitude of teachers toward their work is a 
most important factor in determining their 
health. At times an unfortunate attitude is 
the real drain upon the strength of those 
very teachers whom the community can least 
afford to lose. Would it not be reasonable 
to expect the heads of schools and of school 
systems to discover and adopt some method 
of helping inexperienced teachers to acquire 
an attitude that shall make teaching build up 
instead of breaking down their health? 
There is nothing in teaching more than in 
any other mental activity that in itself should 
prove detrimental to health. For the natural 
teacher, it is a pleasurable form of self- 
expression which under the right conditions 
can bring the highest joy. It may even 
contribute to health in a special way by feed- 
ing the subconscious cravings for motherhood 
within the normal woman. In its highest 
form, teaching is a spiritual, moral, and 
mental effort made efficient in proportion as 
one is working along the line of one’s heart’s 
desires. Of course this implies a degree of 


freedom in self-expression, and but obeys 
cravings of brain and other nerve cells for 
activity. 

If a child’s freedom of self-expression, 
needed for physical efficiency of his cell-lives, 
seems to conflict with his teacher’s right to 
the same freedom and health, must we not 
feel convinced that the educational world is 
somehow forcing the teacher to work against 
the currents of child impulse and desire, in- 
stead of using them? Fortunately the pres- 
ent evolution in education (illustrated by the 
‘‘progressive schools’’ mentioned in the May 
article of the Health Series) is based upon 
the idea of surrounding children with oppor- 
tunities and stimuli for their natural activ- 
ities of play and work. Not the least of the 
fine results promises to be an improvement 
in the health of the teachers themselves, 
because the naturalness of their teaching 
conditions frees them from various nerve 
tensions. 

But for the rank and file of us, yet, our 
teaching conditions are artificial because 
children are still taught in groups so con- 
stituted that only a few at any one time can 
be progressing at their own pace, or in other 
words, can be granting to their cell-lives the 
rights necessary to their perfect health. 
Our great need now seems to be to define 
carefully our responsibilities as well as pos- 
sibilities, and stop trying to do the impossible. 
A young teacher, if conscientious, seems un- 
consciously to assume responsibility for far 
more than can be humanly accomplished. It 
is a mistaken ‘‘ought’’ which drives many a 
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person to nervous. exhaustion. No greater 
help could come from her superiors than a 
kind explanation of what can and what can- 
not in all human probability be accomplished. 
This would leave her free to try her own 
ideas, and to drop them if they fail, yet 
without a sense of having been found want- 
ing by her betters. A definite knowledge of 
the least that could reasonably be considered 
a year’s work, freedom from the necessity of 
bringing up to grade those who were not fit 
to enter the class, a sense of being at best 
an experimenter in aschool laboratory whose 
original problems she and her superiors are 
working out side by side in a spirit of com- 
radeship,—these combined would result in 
an attitude which (if superintendents and 
principals could in some way help all teach- 
ers to acquire it) would go far toward pre- 
venting the present sad waste of energy and 
health, among both teachers and pupils. 

Of all the ways a young teacher may 
shoulder more than her share of responsi- 
bility, the most destructive to health is the 
common idea that she alone is responsible 
for her classroom discipline, instead of mak- 
ing it a matter of teamwork with the princi- 
pal to enable him to do his share. Perhaps 
the possibilities and need of teamwork can 
be made clear by an instance from real life. 


THE STORY OF A WORRIED TEACHER AND A 
WISE PRINCIPAL 


N inexperienced teacher, feeling the friendliness 
A of her new pupils, failed to detect that part of 

this was assumed for purposes of their own, 
with a view to relief from enforced restraint. The 
critical scrutiny of scores of young eyes having as- 
sured their owners that she was quite ‘‘harmless,’’ 
disorder reared its head cautiously and then boldly. 
The children seized the opportunity for freedom to 
move about, make a noise, talk, and exchange ideas 
with each other by signs. Her pleasant requests for 
order and attention failed and work was seriously hin- 
dered. It was hard to locate all the disorder, because 
the ‘‘angel-faced’’ boy was the cleverringleader. To 
get cross and scold availed little, so long as the bolder 
children felt reasonably safe from disagreeable con- 
sequences. 

The new teacher might have resorted to sarcasm 
and won out. But the victory was not worth the 
price. She would have taught the children what 
breaks rather than makes human fellowship. Finally, 
in desperation, she sent one boy to the principal. No 
matter what the principal said to him; like most 
boys, he came back in a spirit of bravado to ‘‘pose’’ 
before his mates. However slight his disorder on re- 
entering the room, the teacher had a subtle sense of 
helplessness, of having nothing but her own wit to 
depend upon. She did not realize it, but her pupils 
had learned that she dared not send a boy back a 
second time immediately and that her impluse to send 
any other boy had weakened. They may not have de- 
fined this clearly to themselves, but they acted upon 
it, and that teacher’s discipline and health declined 
together. 

However, she was determined to teach somewhere, 
though she knew better than to try again in the same 
place. So, notifying the school committee that she 
was not a candidate for re-election, she spent her 
Saturdays interviewing committees and superinten- 
dents. She was fortunate this time in securing a 
position under a wise principal, who did not wait for 
her to fail. When approached on the subject of her 
discipline she frankly admitted that disorder beyond 
her control occurred in her room, and asked what to 
do, saying, ‘‘I want to be a good teacher and I will do 
anything you say.’’ 

**Well,’’ said the principal, ‘‘in the first place you 
must be even. Always consider an offense as serious 
one day as you did the day before. Then remember 
that it is never necessary to be severe or stern, but 


simply to be more persistent every time than the 
pupil. He will tire out first. Above all, keep your- 
self and them in good humor, or ‘getting you ona 
string’ will become for them a new play interest.’’ 

**How much disorder should I stand?’’ 

**None at all that is intentional.’’ 

**Suppose a boy just raps lightly but persistently 
on the iron of his desk with his foot?’’ 

**Don’t speak to him a second time. Send him to me!” 

**But suppose when he comes back he turns deliber- 
ately and speaks to some one behind him.’”’ 

**Send him back at once. ’”’ 

**Well, I suppose I can put my pride in my pocket 
and let you do my disciplining. ’’ ; 

**Not at all,’’ quickly but kindly. ‘*That is just 
where you make your mistake. As principal I have 
the right to suspend and to expel. That gives mea 
power no teacher has. And with boys who fear noth- 
ing but the displeasure of their parents, no teacher of 
small experience can cope.’’ Then this wise principal 
outlined a clever plan for throwing the discipline back 
entirely into the teacher’s hands, and making her the 
pupil’s friend. 

**The first time a boy comes,’’ he said, ‘‘I will con- 
clude my talk by telling him that if he is sent again, 
he will have to bring one of his parents with him. 
The second time you send him I will tell him that I 
will give him another trial if you are willing to inter- 
cede for him. Of course I should do this only if his 
attitude is right,—if he seems genuinely anxious to 
avoid consequences. If he shows the same proper 
attitude to you,, then tell him you will ask me for an- 
other trial. This makes him grateful to you, and 
avoids any reactions afterwards. Then you must 
come to me or send me a note, and tell the boy of my 
consent. ”’ . 
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The clever plan was tried out, in spite of the sink- 
ing of the teacher’s heart when it became necessary 
to send a boy back the next minute after he had re- 
turned from the principal’s office. But the electrical 
effect upon the class, and the stunned look in the boy’s 
face as he dragged his leaden feet out of the room, 
proved the value of the plan. The teacher interceded 
when the time came, and that particular class never 
had a recurrence of the incident. 

When the boy came to ask her to intercede, she 
took occasion, knowing that at last she had his entire 
concentrated attention, to tell him in a friendly but 
serious way that what he did was not wrong in itself, 
and that she sympathized with his desire for fun and 
freedom. ‘‘But do you think, George,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘that it would be possible to do school work 
if everyone talked or played just when he wanted to?’* 

**No, ma’am.”’ 

**Do you think I am unreasonable not to let you 
waste your time and the time of others and the taxes 
that are paid to keep this school open?’’ 

**No ma’am.”’ 

**Well, if I ask our principal to give you another 
trial, will you do your best to co-operate with me in 
getting the class work done as well and quickly as 
possible, so I can help pupils with lessons instead of 
spending time making them pay attention?”’ 

**Yes, ma’am.”’ And he kept his word. 


Of course, when a teacher once has the 
feeling of real control, the children sense it 
and, as if by magic, the petty disorders of a 
room melt away. Her manner and attitude 
are read by them as in a book, and tricks are 

(Continued on page 63) 


JUNE COLOURING CARD 
Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. 


It will make an attractive gift they willenjoy presenting to friends ~ 

















“Whenever 

you're angry 
Pretend you're a bird, 
And sing just a little 


But dont say a word.’ 
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A Co-operative School Store 
By James Speed 


T Scaffold Cane School, up in the foothills of the 
Cumberland Mountains, the writer found a small 
but very successful school store. The capital for 

the supplies in this children’s store was secured last 
September by fifteen pupils’ buying a share of stock in 
the company at a dollar each. When the teacher, 
Mr. A. B. Strong, was asked to tell something about 
this very unusual store, he said: 

‘I'm sorry that you came to get this story of our 
children’s store when the school is closed on account of 
the measles; but three of the boys are here to cheek up 
on some supplies and if you'll wait around. perhaps 
some one may drift in to make a purchase. .In the 
meantime, come in and take a look at the store and 
let me explain to you what it is doing to help the chil- 
dren; their parents, the teacher and the school,”’ 

The store was crowded into the end of a very small 
room which is used for a library, just off of the main 
schoolroom. A small boy was seated at a very low 
table which served as a counter. He was busy run- 
ning over the books and occasionally referring toa 
card index at his elbow. I looked closely at the card 
index and saw that it was a number of squares of paste- 
board strung on cords run across the bottom of an ald 
cigar box. In the back of the tiny store, a bulletin 
board announced that on the day the school closed a 
fresh egg had an exchange value of five cents, and 
shelled corn of three cents per pound. Much interested, 
I asked, ‘*What was the original idea behind this 
store?”’ 

‘**My first idea was to furnish the ordinary supplies 
for the children in this very poor neighborhood,’’ ex- 
plained the teacher. ‘‘We needed a place wherea 
child might swap an egg or some shelled corn fora 
tablet ora pencil and not have to make a trip to town. 

**Of course, I also believed quite firmly that a regu- 
larly organized stock company, declaring a dividend 
every two weeks, would give the children a definite 
knowledge of business principles. The store has far 
exceeded my brightest hopes and we are getting re- 
sults of all sorts. J should have explained in the be- 
ginning that the children take turns in keeping the 
store, A boy and a girl take charge together and 
serve two weeks; then two others take their places, 
and thus all the stockholders get real training in the 
keeping of u simple set of books. 

**You have probably noticed that we have a number 
of other things on our shelves besides school supplies. 
That developed when we learned that many of the 
neighbors about the school often wanted pins, Letters 
neeales, a pound of coffee or a package of soda. The 
value of earrying these extra supplies is that when a 
parent comes to make a purchase, he or she must pass 
through the classroom to reach the store. In this 
manner, the grown people are learning to know our 
school better than they ever have in the past.’’ 

While I was talking to the teacher, a farmer came 
into the store and in the most matter-of-fact manner 
bought from the small storekeeper a couple of fresh 
eggs for his wife who was sick. When the man had 
left, Mr. Strong explained more fully how he used this 
store for lessons in arithmetic in all grades. 

*‘T’ve already explained to you that the bookkeeping 
with articles taken in exchange and the cash thatcomes 
in, constitutes ideal arithmetic for the older pupils; 
but I haven't told-you anything about the little tots. 
When‘some of. these youngsters are not busy, I have 
them take pencils and scissors and make paper money. 
With this play money they go quietly into the store, 
inquire the price of articles, make several purchases 
and receive their change. When they work this out on 
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paper they have had a splendid and very real lesson 
in arithmetic, which they have enjoyed quite fully 
while the teacher has been hearing other classes. ’’ 

As I left this plain little school far up in the hills in 
a poor neighborhood, I wondered why other co-opera- 
tive school stores had not been developed to teach the 
children business principles, the value of thrift, the 
great saving of co-operation, and a definite desire to 
get together for mutual help. This school has solved 
some very real problems and its example should cause 
parents and teachers to try to make the rural school 
more nearly like everyday life, so that lessons may 
get direct results in developing the child for future 
citizenship. 


Tony and Magoosler 
By J. H. Mould 


HEN I was a boy my father had a team of hors- 
W es—Tony and Magoosler. Tony was full of life 

and energy—impatient to start and eager to 
end the journey or the job. He would rather work than 
idle. He was an intelligent horse, too. He always 
answered the dinner horn from the field or the barn. 
He liked to find an egg in the manger, but he would 
never suck an egg while my father was in the barn. 
He could not read a compass, but he always knew 
which way to go to gethome. He could find home in 
a blinding snowstorm or on a dark night. 

Magoosler was the antithesis of Tony—never ready 
to start and never in a hurry to end the journey or the 
job. Thédinner horn never sent a thrill through him. 
A stroke of the whip sometimes quickened his step, but 
the instant the smart was gone he sagged back in the 
harness and proceeded at the same old pace. Hewas 
not a mean horse. He was slow, and when compared 
with Tony was considered stupid. 

What a life Tony and Magoosler lived for the eight 
years my father was onafarm! Tony pranced and 
fretted and was constantly being jerked back with a 
curbed bit. The hired man cursed the team and wast- 
ed his strength and energy in a vain effort to adjust 
the pace of one horse to that of the other. 

One morning the hired man went to the field with 
the team. He was feeling more in sympathy with 
Magoosler than with Tony. The delay in getting 
hitched to the plow caused Tony to fret and prance, and 
finally he stepped over the trace. Then the hired 
man seized the horse’s bridle reins and jerked the 
poor horse until his mouth bled. The horse reared on 
his hind legs, whereupon the hired man beat him 
across the ribs with the trace. As Tony was a horse 
with an amiable disposition he did not bite, strike or 
kick. Magoosler did not betray the slightest interest 
in the fracas. He moved just enough to avoid danger. 
The end of the day saw a tired team and a tired driver. 
Tony and Magoosler ate their oats in grief and went 
to bed sad anddespondent. Both were marked D~ in 
ability and D- in deportment. 

One day a strange thing happened. Mother had to 
go to Jetmore, a distance of fifteen miles, to do some 
shopping, and Father hadtwo acres of corn to cultivate. 
Mother drove Tony to town. She was in town early, 
got her shopping done and was home long before night. 
Father cultivated the corn with Magoosler, and a field 
of corn was never better cultivated. No corn was 
covered and no weeds were left. That night Tony and 
Magoosler ate their oats with a relish and went to 
bed happy. But that was not all. Tony got A+in 
ability and A+-in deportment and, wonder of wonders, 
Magoosler also got A+-in ability andA+in deportment. 

Application—Some school children are like Tony 
and some are like Magoosler. They cannot all travel 
at the same pace and cannot all do the same kind of 
work equally well. 
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Introducing America 
By Ethel M. Rude 


ECENTLY I heard Chaplain Warren Patton Coon, 
field secretary of the New Jersey Americaniza- 
tion League, mention in a lecture the many dis- 

tinctively American things which we might pass on to 
our immigrant population. With our schools, our li- 
braries, our hospitals, our parks, etc., they soon be- 
come acquainted, but do they ever come in contact with 
our great natural wonders? Niagara, leaping and 
sparkling through the ages; the Grand Canyon, chang- 
ing to every whim of the sunbeams; Old Faithful, 
throwing skyward its column of steaming water; the 
Missouri-Mississippi, flowing majestically from the 
mountains to the sea,—what do such things mean to 
the new Americans? And as for our inventions, do 
they ever learn how much the world owes us for the 
printing press, the cotton gin, the telegraph, the tel- 
ephone, the airplane? It is not every country that can 
boast of wonders such as ours.. Why not, then, be 
proud of them and wish all Americans to share our 
pride? Isit not true that continued pride leads to 
deep respect and love? 

How much we take for granted! I needed to be 
reminded that with intensive war work and army and 
navy uniforms less conspicuous, some new interests 
must be found to promote love of America inthe for- 
eign section of a city. And now the wonders of 
America which I had accepted so calmly came to my 
aid. Why not make the United States real to these 
youngsters who had as willingly and gladly given their 
mite for the boys of California, as for the boys of 
Passaic? And so I began my planning. 

Just what had I to build on? What did they know 
about the United States to be proud of? First of all, 
I placed on the board these words, ‘*‘My Own United 
States,’’ and underneath, ‘‘Why I am proud of it.’’ 
The result proved to me just how much the school can 
do, for each reason given was based upon some fact 
learned there. ‘‘I am proud of the United States 
because we can go to any church we want to,’’ ‘‘be- 
cause we have free schools and colleges where we can 
learn to be great men and women,’’ and ‘‘ because this 
is a free country, and everybody can work,’’ were 
some of the reasons giyen. One illuminating remark 
which made me realize how much this work was going 
to mean to me and tothe class, came from a little 
girl. It was this: ‘‘] am proud of the United States 
because teacher says nice things about it.’’ Whata 
chance to make the glow in that little heart burn more 
brightly for the future! A great and wonderful task! 

Having elicited all I could from the children, I de- 
cided to see what I might get from the parents via the 
children. So I suggested this: ‘‘'lo-day when you go 
home, I want you to say to your father, ‘Father, if 
you went back to the old country, and some friend 
asked what you liked about that America, what would 
you say?’ ‘Then I want you to tell me what he would 
say.’’ The answers were similar to those given by 
the pupils. ‘‘Everyone can be acitizenand vote,’’ 
‘*everyone works,’’ ‘‘can make a good living,’’ ‘‘can 
go to any church,’’ and so on. One mother said, 
**Here we do not quarrel like in old country.’’ 


My experiment showed how little either the children 
or the parents knew about the country. Now I am 
trying to introduce to them ina simple way “The 
Wonderful-Our Own United States.’’ This is the 
method I am using: Each day I place on the board 
some interesting facts concerning America: who lived 
here first; why the Pilgrims came to America; the be- 
ginning of the United States; our greatest men; our 
wars, always fought for justice and right; wonders of 
our country; what we have invented; our great cities; 
etc. Where possible I am weaving in stories of 
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bravery and loyalty, such as the stories of Elizabeth 
Zane and Paul Revere. This work, for which I am 
allowing ten minutes, follows our daily salute and re- 
citing of the American’s Creed, the meaning of which 
has been explained to the children. In order to have 
the substance of these talks reach the homes, each 
child’s name has been placed on a large sheet of paper 
and a flag is placed opposite the name of the child who 
reports having told at home of our talk the day before. 
So far the children have responded splendidly. From 
reports of what ‘‘my father’’ said, I judge that the 
parents are comparing this new land with the ‘‘old 
country’’ from many new angles. If I can start a 
flame of patriotism, pride, love and loyalty for their 
adopted country in forty families, I shall consider that 
time and effort have not been wasted. 


Pupil-Teachers in a One-Room School 
By Cynthia B. Thomas 


T is true that the one-room rural school has its dis- 
advantages. It is not necessary to dwell on these. 
Given a fair equipment, however, such as a school 

board can usually be persuaded to provide, it becomes 
an excellent placefor the training of American citizens. 

A large number of recitations must be heard each 
day. Therefore recitation periods must be very short. 
Study-periods are long and teachers are able to give 
comparatively little help in acquiring lessons. The 
rural child learns to help himself; the teacher has time 
during the short recitation only to help him get a firm 
hold on the idea he has already captured for himself. 
She will also take a few moments in which to excite 
his interest in the next lesson, which he goes back to 
conquer for himself. 

He will not acquire his knowledge as easily as the 
child whose teacher, having but one grade, constant- 
ly directs his study. He may bea little longer in 
doing the same amount of work, but he will have 
formed the habit of self-reliance, in itself the indispen- 
sable part of his education. 

Tke rural one-room school is also a good place to 
form the habit of helping others. Children must be- 
come srcod readers while still in the lower grades. ‘lo 
this end much easy reading must be given. How shall 
the teacher of eight grades find time to hear all the 
reading necessary? Why, there is John of the fifth 
grade quite done with his history lesson, so John 
takes the third grade, a small class, to a corner at the 
rear ci ihe room and enjoys hearing them read. 

When the weather is fine it is a delight to both class 
and pupil-teacher if they are allowed to 
go'to the grass p! |t outside the window. 
Paul, who is slow :r than the rest of his 
class in phonics,,goes to Charles of the 
fourth grade to be coached. The sixth 
grade pupils look over the second grade 
number work. A third grade girl finds 
it ‘‘just like a real kindergarten’’ when 
she joyfully takes charge of the first 
grade in doing simple handwork. 


The rural school-teacher is not a person 
who can do but one thingatatime. She 
can hear the fourth grade reading class 
and at the same time see that Benjamin 
Coe of the third grade is tired of study 
and will the next moment become a dis- 
turber. It is then that she sweetly won- 
ders whether Benjamin could ‘‘spare the 
time to show little Robert how to form 
words with his letters.’’ It is with pride 
that Benjamin ‘‘spares the time,’’ and 
his work is done with thoroughness the 
while an encourageing arm encircles 
Robert’s shoulders. 


‘There are so many things to be 
learned and only one teacher! Why then 
we must help ourselves, and those of us 
who know must help those who do not.’’ 
To be sure, the child does not actually 
think thus, but subconsciously he acts 
thus, thereby forming two of the most 
important habits of his life, habits which 
make for his own success as well as his 
good citizenship. 


Building The Flag. 
By Charles F. Pietsch, M.A. 


HIS little educational game may be 
T used advantageously in a celcbra- 

tion of Flag Day or the Fourth of 
July. It will prove to be not merely 
diverting but a valuable means of in- 
struction as well. 


To begin with, a large white sheet or 
a large piece of white paper is put up 
before the class. During a construction 
lesson the pupils cut out of oak-tag stars 
of a given size. Six long strips of paper 
are dyed or painted red. A large rec- 
tangle of paper is colored blue. With 
this material on her desk, the teacher an- 
nounces that they are going to build the 
American flag. She asks the class what 
the flag is made of. They tell. her, 
‘Stars and stripes.”’ 
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‘*What shall I do with this piece of blue?’’ she asks. 
The least brilliant member of the class will know this 
if he knows nothing else. .Giving him the honor of 
placing it on the white sheet will make him feel as if 
he were an important actor inthe drama. By calling 
upon him the teacher will arouse and enlist his 
interest. 


‘‘What must we put on the blue?’’ They answer, 
‘The stars.’’ ‘‘Suppose we leave the starsuntil after. 
What else is necessary?’’ They answer, ‘‘The stripes. ’’ 
**But how many?”’ ‘‘Thirteen.’’ ‘‘*Thirteen,—all like 
this?’’ holding up the red strip of paper. ‘‘No, there 
are seven red and six white.’’ ‘‘What do they rep- 
resent?’’ ‘‘The thirteen original colonies.’’ ‘‘The 
pupil who names the thirteen will have the honor of 
placing the first red stripe.’’ First stripe is placed. 
‘*What shall we call this?’’ ‘*Massachusetts.’’ The 
word is put on the board. ‘‘Now the pupil who wants 
to place the next red stripe must give me the names 
of two of the original colonies. And he must first tell 
me why I want two.’’ ‘‘The white stripe represents 
a colory as well as the red stripe.’’ The names of the 
—* are placed on the board until the list is com- 
plete. 


**Now children, we come to the most difficult task. 
What must we do next?’’ ‘‘Put in the stars.’’ ‘‘But 
how many shall I need?’’ ‘‘Forty-eight.’’ ‘‘Why 
forty-eight?’’ ‘‘There are forty-eight states in the 
Union.’’ 

**Kach one of these stars represents a state in this 
great country of ours. Each one of these states has 
something interesting to be told about it.. For ex- 
ample, one of these states is the one we live in; an- 
other is famous because it is the largest in the whole 
Union; another is prominent because of its com- 
merce; and others are significant for other reasons. ”’ 
Picks up a star from the desk. ‘‘On the back of this 
star there is thename ofa state. The one whoguesses 
that name will have the privilege of placing it. It is 
the state in which lives Tommy Jones’” (or some other 
pupil of the class, to introduce an element of humor). 


They all cry out the name of their native state. ' 
The teacher picks up another star. ‘‘On the back of 
this star is written the name of a state to which men 
rushed for gold back in ’49; it is a place where flowers 
grow the whole year round; many moving pictures are 
made there. ’’ ; 

Each state is treated in the same manner. If the 
teacher wishes, she may modify this treatment. ‘She 
may distribute the stars and let the children look up 
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data in their textbooks. In this case, the pupils ask 
one another the questions. When some one guesses 
the name of the state he surrenders his star, which is 
placed on the sheet. 


The Growth of the Stars and Stripes 


HE American flag is a growth, rather than-a cre- 
T ation. Its history can be traced back to the 12th 

century, or nearly 600 years prior to the first 
**Flag Day,’’ June 14, 1777. 

During the first crusade in 1195, Pope Urban II as- 
signed to all of the Christian nations as standards 
crosses varying in color and design, emblematic of the 
warfare in which they were engaged. ‘To the Scotch 
troops was assigned the white saltire, known as the 
white cross of St. Andrew, ona blue field. ‘ The British 
used a yellow cross, but a century and a quarter later 
they adopted a red cross on a white field, known as 
the red cross of St. George. 


When James VI of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England as James I, he combined the two flags, and 
issued a proclamation requiring all ships to carry the 
new flag at their mainmasts. At the same time the 
vessels of south Britain were to carry at their fore- 
masts the red cross of St. George and the shipsof north 
Britain to carry the white cross of St. Andrew. 

The new flag was known as ‘‘King’s Colors,’’ the 
*‘Union Colors,’’ or the “Great Union,’’ and later as 
the *‘ Union Jack,’’ and was the one under which the 
British made-all their permanent settlements in 
America. It was the flag of Great Britain only by proc- 
lamation, however ; not until 1707 did Parliament pass 
an act definitely uniting the two countries and their 
flags. In the same year the Government issued regu- 
lations requiring the Navy to use what was known as 
the white ensign, the Naval Reserve the blue ensign, 
and the Merchant Marine the red ensign. ‘Owing to 
the fact that the British merchant vessels were every- 
where, the colonists in America came to look upon this 
red ensign as the flag of Great ‘Britain. (The red 
diagonal cross, that:of St. Patrick, was not added to 
the Union Jack till 1801. ) 


! The people in the New England colonies were bitter- 
ly opposed to the cross in the flag. In 1635 some of 
the troops in Massachusetts declined to march under 
this flag and the military commissioners were forced 
to design other flags for their troops with the cross 
left out. The design they adopted has not been pre- 
served. In 1(52 a mint was established in Boston. 
Money coined in this mint had the pine tree stamped 
on one side of it. The pine tree design 
was also uscd on New England flags, cer- 
tainly by 1704 and possibly as early as 
635. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Amcrican colonies had no flag common 
to all of them. In many cases the mer- 
chant marine flag of England was used 
with the pine tree substituted for the 
Union Jack. Massachusetts adopted the 
green pine tree on a white field with the 
motto: ‘‘An Appeal to Heaven.’’ Some 
of the Southern states had the rattle- 
snake flag with the motto ‘‘Don’t Tread 
on Me’’ on a white or yellow field. This 
flag had been used by South Carolina as 
early as 1764. Benjamin Franklin defend- 
ed the rattlesnake device on the ground 
that the rattlesnake is found only in 
America and that serpent emblems were 
considered by the ancients to be symbols 
of wisdom. 

In September, 1775, there was displayed 
in the South what is by many believed to 
be the first distinctively American flag. 
It was blue with a white crescent, and 
matched the dress of the troops, who 
wore caps inscribed *‘ Liberty or Death.’’ 


The colonists desired to adopt a com- 
mon flag; but they had not yet declared 
independence and were not at first seek- 
ing independence. They took the British 
flag as they knew it, and made a new 
colonial flag by dividing the red field 
with white stripes into 13 alternate red 
and white stripes. ‘This is known as the 
Cambridge flar, because it was first un- 
furled over Washington’s headquarters 
at Cambridge, Mass., on January 1, 1776. 
It complied with the law of 1707 by hav- 
ing the Union Jack on it; it also repre- 
sented the 18 colonies by the 13 stripes. 

As the colonists gradually because 
converted to the idea that independence 
from the mother country was necessary, 
they began to modify the flag, first by 
leaving off the Union Jack and using only 
the 13 horizontal stripes. The moditied 
flags were not always red and white, but 
regularly consisted of combinations of 
two colors selected from red, white, blue, 
and yellow. The final modification was 
the replacement of the Union Jack by 
the white stars on a blue field. 

The stars are the only distinctive 
feature of the American flag. The 

[Continued on page 65] 
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Instructions for Making 


The wood used should be poplar or soft pine. 

List of stock: 

A—I piece 1-2 in. thick, 3 in. wide, 18 in. long. 

B-—I1 piece 11-2 in. thick, 1 1-2 in. wide, 17 1-8 in. long. 

C and D—Both are made from one piece of board 7-8 in. thick, 2 in. 
wide, 6 1-4 in. long. 

A is the back board of the towel roller. It is planed smooth and squared. 
Holes are bored with number three-sixteenth-inch drill and reamed out to sink 
the head of a number ten screw. 

B (the roller) is made by drawing circles on the ends of stock designated 
with the compass at a three-fourth inch radius, and planing the edges to the 
circle. Then the projections on the erds of roller are cut and chiseled to size 
indicated. 

C and D are made just alike, with the exception that the hole bored in D 
is slotted to the top to allow the roller to be removed. The holes are bored 
half through with number ten-sixteenth-inch bit in the center of each end. C 
and D are fastened to A, each with two number ten screws one inch long. 

—A. R. Ault, Instructor of Manual Training, Evanston, Ill. 
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teacher that a summer vacation is more than a 

means of pleasure. It must afford certain elements 
of interest which can be utilized in the classroom. 
No wideawake teacher returns from a vacation trip 
without conferring some of its benefits upon her pu- 
pils. The beneficial results are considerable, 
but they are among the things for which the 
teacher never gets credit. 

Colorado has been a favorite vacation 
ground of teachers for many years. Not 
only have the noble mountains of the Cen- 
tennial state appealed as playgrounds, where 
one revels in scenic beauty and climatic per- 
fection, but they have had their educational 
charm as well. 

No teacher, for instance, could visit Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado’s chief 
playground, without finding a myriad of 
things to appeal to the intellect as well as to 
one’s love of the beautiful. The very ap- 
proaches to Rocky Mountain National Park 
are of exceptional interest to the teacher. 
The park is seventy-five miles from Denver. 
It is the most accessible of all the national 
parks, and that is one potent reason why its 
attendance figures have outstripped even the 
Yellowstone, which for years was the most 
visited of all the government’s playgrounds. 

The ride from Denver to any of the park 
entrances may be made by rail or by auto- 
mobile. If one chooses to go by the most 
traveled route, the road up Big Thompson 
canyon, the interest begins from the moment 
one leaves Denver. The ride to the Love- 
land, or Big Thompson, entrance is across a 
rich prairie country, with irrigated farms and 
evidences of agricultural wealth on every 
hand. Loveland is a pretty little Western 
town, but it is not these things in which the 
visitor is chiefly interested. What one wants 
to find out is something of the mystery 
locked in those hills which rise tier on tier 
just beyond the limits of Loveland. Here 
one transfers to an auto stage, if the pre- 
liminary trip has been by rail. Soon one is 
winding through a deep cleft in the hills—a 
canyon, the walls of which rise hundreds of feet sheer 
above the river bed. The river itself is a typical 
Rocky Mountain stream, rushing in foaming torrents 
over huge boulders. Right at the outset, therefore, 
the teacher has something to think about—the subject 


[' is to be said to the credit of the average school- 
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Why Colorado Appeals to Teachers” 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


of water erosion, and how many ages it took that 
stream to cut the Big Thompson canyon, with all its 
wonderful coloring. 

Also there is the subject of geology coming upper- 
most as one threads a devious way between the can- 
yon walls. The government has made an exhaustive 
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If one has been inclined toward the study of botany, 
something of interest will present itself at every turn 
in the road. The-Rocky-Mountain National Park re- 
gion abounds in wild flowers of various sorts. In fact 
here are found nearly all the flowers peculiar to the 
Rocky Mountain region. On these slopes, from the 

warm foothills to the Alpine heights of Long’s 








Looking Across Bluebird Lake to Mahana Peak—Rocky Mountain 


National Park 


study of the parti-colored rocks of this Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park region, which has been issued in 
pamphlet form and which gives in detail answers to 
the questions which any teacher would find it impos- 
sible to keep from asking. 


Peak, are countless varieties of flowers, and 
also of bird and other animal life. 

The National Park service has described 
Rocky Mountain National Park as most char- 
acteristic of the Rocky Mountains among ai! 
the government pleasure reserves. Conse- 
quently it offers the widest field of study to 
the teacher who wants to familiarize herself 
with the natural wonders of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. The glaciers in the park have 
been made the subject of many special stud- 
ies. So have the birds and wild animals and 
the wild flowers. Enos Mills, the celebrated 
naturalist whose home is on Long’s Peak, has 
spent most of his life studying this region, 
and has written many volumes, but says his 
researches have only begun. 

Colorado posseses another national park- 
the only archaeological park in the world. 
It is the Mesa Verde National Park, and its 
very name is suggestive of interest to the 
school-teacher. In this wonderland of pla- 
teaus, seamed with deep canyons, one finds 
the remains of the ‘‘lost race’’ of the south- 
west—the ‘‘first Americans,’’ whose where- 
abouts after they left their strange dwellings 
in the cliffs will always remain a mystery. 

In Mesa Verde National Park one finds the 
ruins of scores of cliff dwellings, and re- 
cently there have been unearthed buildings 
on the mesa tops which are equal in interest 
to the strange structures hidden in the caves 
formed by nature. In fact the excavations 
which the government is carrying on in Mesa 
Verde National Park add greatly to the in- 
terest of that region. A few seasons ago the 
government scientists conducting the work 
of excavation in the park unearthed the mys- 
terious Sun Temple—digging the ruins of a 
wonderful building out of a tree-covered 
mound on a mesa top. Later, in another locality, a 
veritable buried city was duginto. This ruin is called 
Far View House—but the name is somewhat of a 
misnomer, as the huge buildings which have been un- 
‘Continued Lon page 66) 
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A Perfect Road to the Best of Sport 
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Jointed Toy—Clown and Goose 


Carbon or hectographed copies of the parts may be made on heavy gray or brown construction paper and given to pupils to outline, cut and mount. 

For lack oi space, the parts of the goose are not given separately. Those, and the clown’s cap, body and left arm, may be traced from the finished 

drawings, the dotted lines showing the parts hidden. The clown wears white with red trimming, and the goose has orange bill and feet. Join as 
shown, using small, round-headed paper fasteners. 
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Hoop Drill 
By Elva M. Parker 


Grade Supervisor of Physical Train- 
ing, New Bedford, Mass. 


Music: March and slow waltz. 

This drill may be given by any num- 
ber of children, the multiple of four. It 
may be preceded by an entrance march, 
or the children may be arranged in their 
places on the stage before the curtain 
goes up. If preceded by a march the 
drill will consist of: Entrance March, 
Drill, and Swaying Movement. 

The hoops are wound with colored 
crepe paper, and a small Americean flag 
is attached to the upper edge of the 
hoop, falling on the inside of the hoop. 
The hats and ‘“‘slip-ons’’ are also made 
of red, white, and blue crepe paper. 

The following very simple entrance 
march is suggested and may be taken 
in a limited space. 


MARCH 


Enter single file from both sides of 
stage, coming in from the rear, eight 
on each side, numbered off in 4’s. March 
down the side of the stage to the front, 
taking steps long or short enough so that 
the leader will reach the front of the 
stage in sixteen counts. On count six- 
teen both lines faceinward, bringing them 
facing each other. (16 Counts.) 

Lines march forward toward each other 
for eight counts, stopping about four 
feet apart. On count nine, raise hoops 
high and touch hoop of opposite girl, 
forming an arch in center of stage. Hold 
to count sixteen. (16 Counts.) 


PREPARATION FOR DRILL 


On count 1-4 all face front and bring 
hoop to chest. 

On count 5-8 the rows take two side 
steps away from each other. 

On count 9-12 Nos. 1 and 8 take two 
side steps to the left; Nos. 2 and 4 take 
two side steps to the right. 

On count 13-16 Nos. 1 and 8 take two 
steps backward; Nos. 2 and 4 take two 
steps forward. 

If steps have been gauged right this 
will bring girls in four even rows of four 
each. 

If rows from front to rear need to be 
brought nearer together, this may be 
done during the next eight measures. 
Hoops are then lowered to starting posi- 
tion and held during next eight measures. 


DRILL 


Starting Position: Hoops held in both 
hands straight down in front. (Cut L.) 

Hold each movement four counts, i.e. 
each movement takes one measure. 

1—Bend elbows, bring hoop to chest. 

2—Stretch arms straight forward, 
shoulder high. 

8—Bend élbows, bringing hoop back to 
chest. 

4—Return to starting position. Repeat 
three times. (16 Measures.) 


1—Raise hoop to chest. 

2—Stretch arms sideways to right. 
(Cut II.) 

8—Bend arms, bringing hoop back to 
chest. 

4—Return to starting position. Twice 
right, twice left. (16 Measures.) 


1—Raise hoop to chest. 

2—Stretch arms straight above head. 
(Cut III.) 

3—Bend arms, bringing hoop back to 
chest. 

4—Stretch arms forward ,shoulder high. 

5—Bring hoop back to chest. 

6—Stretch arms above head. 

7—Bring hoop to chest. 

8—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat once. (16 Measures.) 

1—Raise hoop straight to the side. 


Right. 

2—Stretch arms above head, hoop held 
high. (Cut III.) 

3— Lower armssideways, shoulderhigh. 
Left. 

4—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat; then repeat twice, starting to the 
left. (16 Measures.) 


A short pause comes between this part 
of the drill and the swaying movement. 
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Patriotic Exercises for June 
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high above head. This will be the Start- 
ing Position for the swaying movement. 
The music now changes to waltz time; 
each movement is held one measure. 


SWAYING MOVEMENT 


1—Nos. 1 and 3 bend to their right; 
Nos. 2 and 4 bend to their left. 
2—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat 8 times. (16 Measures.) 

1—Nos. 1 and 8 bend to their left 
(Cut IV); Nos. 2 and 4 bend to their 
right. 

2—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat 8 times. (16 Measures. ) 

1—The two rows on the right bend to- 
ward the two rows on the left, while the 
two rows on the left bend toward the 
two rows on the right. (Cut V.) 
2—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat 8 times. (16 Measures.) 

1—The two rows on the right of the 
stage bend away from the two rows on 
the left, while the two rows on the left 
bend away from the two rows on the 
right. (Cut VI.) 

2—Return to starting position. Re- 
peat 8 times. (16 Measures.) 


The lines may be closed in the reverse 
order of opening if desired. When girls 
have reached the first position, have the 
leaders separate, facing left and right 
and march off stage to the sides. 





Acrostic—“America” 
By Elva J. Smith 
For Seven Children 


Accepted by the God above, 

As instrument of His great love, 
Our own dear country—country born 
To lead the world, dissension-torn! 


Made to act a martyr’s part, 





Ata given chord all hoops are raised 


Baptized in blood from patriot heart, 





Kindling thus a sacred flame 
That conquers all in Freedom’s name. 


Ever shining through the years, 
Bringing hape, subduing fears, 
Giving help to the distressed, 
Courage to the sore oppressed. 


Right, not might,’’ her battle-cry ~ 
That leadeth on to victory; 

‘‘E’en the weakest shall be free, 
The tyrant’s hold shall loosened be.”’ 


In every clime her flag shall be 
Emblem of freedom, on the sea 
And on the land; her banners wave 
O’er many a hero’s grave. 


Consecrated to her work, 

Come what may, she will not shirk. 
Duty’s call she’ll quickly hear 

And answer, ‘‘Ready! Weare here!”’ 


America! O. magic word 
That hath the heart of nations stirred! 
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VI 


We pledge to Thee our lives, our all, 
With Thee to stand— who canst not fall! 


All— 
She cannot fall! Strong is her hand,— 
For us she is ‘‘God’s Chosen Land.’’ 
Brighter and brighter still shall shine 
Star of our country—yours and mine! 





Old Glory 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
(Flag Card or motto) 


The Flag of our Country 
O’er homeland and sea, 
Is Liberty’s banner, 
The hope of the free; 
So proudly it ripples, 
Emblazoned, unfurled, 
The star of our being 
The pride of the world. 











otic program. 


Dialogues and Plays. 


higher grades. 
‘‘The Man Without a Country.’’ 








Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
By Grace B. Faxon 
HIS book is devoted to MEMORIAL DAY (MAY 380) and FLAG DAY 
© (JUNE 14), but much of the material may be used in any patri- 
The contents include Recitations for Young 
Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, 


Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of 
selections for little folk. There are dignified entire programs for the 
Among the plays is an excellent dramatization of 


Price, 35 cents 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Uncle Sam’s Dream 
By Ethel M. Brainerd 


Main Characters: Uncle Sam, Colum- 
bia and the Thirteen Original States. 

Other Characters : Theremaining thirty- 
five States, making in all forty-eight 
States of the United States. 

When the curtain rises Uncle Sam and 
the Thirteen Original States are seated at 
the side of the stage, opposite the en- 
trance. Each of the Thirteen States is 
dressed in'a white flowing robe with a 
band from waist to shoulder bearing the 
name of her state upon it, and around 
her head a blue band with a single star 
on it. Each earries a flag. When States 
are seated the flag is held in front, mak- 
ing a draping for the front of the gown; 
when standing flags are held to shoulder. 
Uncle:Sam is dressed in the usual Uncle 
Sam costume and is seated a little higher 
than the States so that he can be clearly 
seen... The Thirteen States must also be 
seated on;graduated chairs so that each 
one may be distinctly visible. As the 
curtain rises Uncle Sam and the Thirteen 
States are singing ‘‘To Thee My Own 
America.’’ - Three verses are sung. At 
the*close of the song Uncle Sam rises 
and speaks. 

Uncle Sam— 
Fair: comrades, so loyal and helpful. and 


The Bride of my life and my comfort are 
you; 

For long weary years you have shared 
every lot 

Of my fortune,—of sorrow .or pleasure 
or aught 

That befell me,—but tell me, fair maid- 
ens, I pray, 

What’s the meaning of all this brave 
festive array? 


Massachusetts— 
Why surely, dear uncle, you do not for- 
t 


ge 

The purpose for which we have all to- 
day met, 

Weare proud of our land and as patriots 

~ true 

We have come to celebrate gaily with 
you. 

Now tell us, dear uncle, what pleases 
you best 

Just give us a hint, we’ll take care of 
the rest. 


Uncle Sam 

Oh, a song or a story, a bit of light 
rhyme, 

A drill or a tableau, there’s many a time 

You have pleased me with just such sug- 
gestions as these— 

So suit yourselves, ladies, and do what 
you please; 

I'll wager there’s not the least thing you 


can do 4 
That will not bring me pleasure and pride 
in you too. 


Rhode Island— 


Massachusetts can sing you a brave mar- 
tial air, 
With New Hampshire, New York and 
perhaps Delaware, 
A — once written by Henry van- 
e, 
Set - — it’s one I am sure you will 


For it tells of a land and a flag that we 


love— 
A flag full of stars like the blue sky 
above. 


{Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Delaware sing ‘“*America For 
Me,’’ Massachusetts singing the verses 
and the others joining in the chorus, all 
Thirteen States joining in the last chorus. 
‘The title of the song itself is ‘‘Ilome 
Again.’”’ It is taken from the poem by 
Henry van Dyke, entitled ‘‘ America For 
Me.”’ This song is full of swing and pa- 
triotism and should be sung with en- 
thusiasm. ) 


New York— 
Some quaint negro melodies, simple and 


swee t, 
All of us oftimes have loved to repeat— 
Old Dixie melodies known through the 
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Some filled with laughter and some filled 
with tears; 

The South with the North in the Union 
belongs, 

So let us all join in some old Southern 
songs. 


(The Thirteen States then sing, one 
after the other as in a medley, the songs, 
‘“‘Way Down upon the Swanee River,”’ 
‘Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘I Wish I Was in 
Dixie’’ and ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ 
using harmony as far as possible, bring- 
ing in alto, tenor, etc. These songs have 
been selected because of their diversity 
of feeling, combining the sad with the 
gay, the harmonious with the lively.) 


Delaware— 
Pennsylvania’s a patriot loyal and true, 
A lover of fine stirring poetry too, 
There’s many a verse she has hidden 


away 
That I’m sure she’!l recite for you gladly 


to-day. 

It’s a fine, stirring patriots’ poem, my 
dear, 

That Uncle Sam’s patriots all want to 
hear. 


(Pennsylvania rises and passes to the 
opposite side of the stage and then be- 
gins to recite that famous poem, ‘‘ Hats 
off, the flag is passing by.’’ As she re- 
cites, with all the enthusiasm that she 
can muster, Rhode Island marches 
slowly. out to the center back of the 
stage, carrying a large flag,. and stands 
while the recitation goes on. At its 
close the orchestra strikes the opening 
notes of the song, ‘‘There Are Many 
Flags in Many Lands.’’ [See February 
issue, page 53.] New Jersey, Georgia, 
Connecticut and Maryland rise in their 
places and sing this song in harmony, the 
‘Thirteen States joining in the choruses. 
This is also a very stirring song and 
should be sung to the flag. The individ- 
ual flags may be waved or held at sa- 
lute during portions of the song if de- 
sired. At the close of the song all seat 
themselves, except Rhode Island . who 
speaks before she resumes her place with 
the Thirteen States. ) 


Rhode Island— 


Uncle Sam, we’ve endeavored as hard as 
we could 

To entertain you just as patriots should, 

Your praise and your favor we've all 
tried to earn 

And now we’ve decided it’s really your 
turn 

To give us a song or a story or rhyme, 

And make it a long one, we’ve plenty of 
time. 


(Rhode Isiand resumes her place with 
the Thirteen States.) 


Uncle Sam— 

Tair maidens, my praise I can never ex- 
press, 

Nor tell you the depths of my great hap- 

piness, 

In having such loyal, brave patriots true, 

So faithful and helpful and versatile too, 

And I ig am anxious to grant your 

reques 

As I wish i could all that you’ve ever 

expressed. 


But I’m neither a singer nor poet, it’s 
true, 

and I fear I’d not be entertaining to you; 

But listen a while and I'll tell you a 
dream 

That I dreamed just last night; so true 

did it seem 

That I wonder indeed if it’s not true to- 


ay, 
And all else is a dream that has long 
passed away. 


I dreamed that instead of the Thirteen 
Fair States 

That now grace our land, for me there 
awaits 

A much larger land, a wonderful nation, 
That all the world bows to in great ad- 
miration; 

Forty-eight States, and each one of them 
seemed 

To appear to me, one at a time, as I 
dreamed. 


They came in the order that they were 





years, 


As States to the Union; each one of them 
fitted 


A star in the flag that hangs on the wall, 
Until _ flag held forty-eight stars in 
all. 
The dream was so real that I wonder if 
you 
Can’t imagine that you are all seeing it 
too. 


(Uncle Sam and the Thirteen States 
appear to dream and the orchestra be- 
gins a dreamy selection which can be 
used asa march. At the back of the 
stage during the whole of the play there 
is a large flag hanging on the wall, which 
has been previously fixed so that to all 
appearances the flag contains but the 
thirteen original stars. Small squares 





| of blue bunting have been loosely pinned 


over the stars, leaving only thirteen visi- 
ble. These thirteen should appear in the 
followinig formation: 


grouped in the center of the flag. This 
presents a startling and unusual but very 


torium and causes considerable wonder 
until its use becomes known. As the 
music begins from the side of the stage 
opposite the Thirteen States there appear, 
one at atime, the other States of the 
Union, dressed like the Thirteen— with 
the omission of the head band— wearing 
the name band and dressed in the white 
robe, and carrying a flag. Each one ap- 
proaches the big flag on the wall and un- 
pins one of the blue squares, thereby re- 
vealing astar, then marches back to the 
side of the stage and stands at attention. 
The flag at this time should be held, staff 
in right hand, point of flag resting in 
left hand, flag across the waist a little 
above the elbows. This has a particu- 
larly striking effect when the long line 
of Statesis assembled. This takes quite 
a few minutes of course, each State hav- 
ing to march across the stage, unpin the 
blue square and march to position before 
the next State enters. ‘Lhis is very ef- 
fective, the flag growing, star by star, 
and the long line of States growing, 
State by State, until the flag holds forty- 
eight stars and the line holds forty-eight 
white States, the flags makingalong red, 

‘white, and blue line along the edge ofthe 
stage. 

Great care should be taken to leave 
the center of the stage vacant, the States 
taking their positions around the edge of 
the stage, at the side. After all the 
States have entered and all the stars 
have been uncovered, the orchestra, 
without any appreciable pause, swings 
from the march into the glorious song 
**Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,’’ all 
forty-eight States joining in one verse 
and chorus of the song. As the song be- 
gins, Columbia, who should be dressed 
very strikingly in a red, white, and blue 
costume, enters and passes to the center 
of the stage, carrying a large silk flag. 
This flag should be the best one of the 
collection and the best one to be obtained 
anywhere. As she passes into view, all 
the States and Uncle Sam salute, with 
the right hand to the forehead, until she 
reaches the center of the stage and rests 
the staff of the flag on the floor. A ped- 
estal covered with red, white, and blue 
bunting should be in the center of the 
stage for her to mount, as she must be 
ener than others who will stand beside 

er. 


tra swings again into a march, e.g., 
**Marching Through Georgia,’’ and as 
many of the thirty-five States as can be 


ter of the stage—15 were used in our 
presentation of the play—begin a flag 
drill with Columbia as the hub or center. 
Directions for this drill will be sent by 
the author on request— Address 8 Court 
St. Place, Augusta, Maine. This should 
take quite a few minutes, after which 
the participants of the drill resume their 
places. Then the music ceases and Co- 





admitted 





lumbia speaks. ) 


included in the space afforded in the cen- | 


At the end of the song the orches; | 





pleasing effect from the back of the audi- | 








47 
Columbia— 
Uncle Sam, this is not a dream, but 
the truth, 
Your country is here in the flower of its 
youth; 


Forty-eight States, what a glorious band, 

And what a wonderful, powerful land! 

We salute (all salute) our flag with great 
admiration, 

And sing, one and all, 
nation. 


the song of our 


At the close of Columbia’s verse the 
curtain is lowered for an instant to ar- 
range the closing tableau. An electric 
fan, which has been previously set in 
such a manner as to blow a current of 
airy behind the big flag on the back wall, 
is set going. Uncle Sam and Columbia 
stand at the front corners of the stage 
so that the big flag can be clearly seen 
between and back of them. Thirty-five 
States are arranged ina half circle at 
the side and the Thirteen States re- 
main as they are, all standing. The 
curtain then rises, revealing the big flag 
rippling as in the wind, all States stand- 
ing at attention with their flags close in 
at the shoulder and ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’”’ sung with all the power that 
fifty voices can muster. A spot light 
should be thrown directly on the rippling 
flag if possible. At the close of each 
verse, with the words, ‘‘O’er the land of 
the free and the home of the brave,’’ 
2ll States give the flag salute—flags di- 
rectly in front, straight up and down, 
touching the nose and forehead. Two 
verses may be sung and the curtain low- 
ered on the final flag salute—the salute 
being held until the curtain is lowered. 

When this play was given in Augusta, 
the removing of the squares and the re- 
vealing of the stars was enthusiastically 
applauded as the full forty-eight stars 
appeared; the flag drill, the entrance of 
Columbia and the final tableau with the 
singing of the National Anthem. were 
especially applauded—as was also the 
song ‘* Home Again,’’ the verses of which 
were effectively rendered by the solo- 
ist. This may suggest special stress on 
these particular points. 

By all means have a spot light if avail- 
able. This should be thrown on the Thir- 
teen States in the first part of the enter- 
tainment; on each individual performer 
among the ‘Thirteen as she renders her 
part; on each of the thirty-five other 
States as she reaches the big flag; on 
the entrance of Columbia; on the flag 
drill; and finally on the rippling flag. 

Note: Although the songs mentioned 
are admirably suited to the spirit of the 
play, others may be used with almost 
equal success, giving an opportunity to 
choose songs already familiar to pupils 
or suggested in school outlines. The 
‘*Ladies Home Journal’’ issues a leaflet 
containing the song ‘‘Home Again’’ and 
other patriotic songs. 


THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES 


Delaware Maryland 
Pennsylvania S. Carolina 
New Jersey New Hampshire 
Georgia Virginia 
Connecticut New York 
Massachusetts N. Carolina 


Rhode Island 


REMAINING THIRTY-FIVE STATES 


(In order of admission to the Union 
and appearance on the stage.) 


Vermont California 
Kentucky Minnesota 
Tennessee Oregon 
Ohio Kansas 
Louisiana W. Virginia 
Indiana Nevada 
Mississippi Nebraska 
Illinois Colorado 
Alabama N. Dakota 
Maine S. Dakota 
Missouri Montana 
Arkansas Washington 
Michigan Idaho 
Florida Wyoming 
Texas Utah 

Iowa Oklahoma 
Wisconsin New Mexico 


Arizona 
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A Pantomime and Verses for Primary Grades. 


The Babes in the Wood 
(Variation on old theme) 


A diminutive pantomime in five diminutive scenes, 
with a diminutive recitation as prologue. 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


Old Tale 


**My dear, do you know, 
How a long time ago, 
Two poor little children, 
Whose names [ don’t know, 
Weré stolen away on a finesummer’s day, 
And léft in a wood, as I've heard people 
say. 
**And when it was night, 
So sad was their plight! 
The sun it went down, 
And the moon gave no light! 
They sobbed and they sighed, and they 
bitterly cried, 
And the poor little things, they lay down 
and died. 


**And when they were dead, 
The robins so red, 
Brought strawberry leaves 
And over them spread; 
And all the day long, 
They sang them this song: 
‘Poor babes in the wood! Poor babes in 
the wood! 
Oh, don’t you remember the babes in the 
wood?’ ”’ 


New Version 


Well, that is the tale 
You’!l hear without fail 
About those poor children 
Forsaken and frail; 
But different the story my mother told 


me 
And very much better, as you will agree. 


They were stolen away 
On that fine summer’s day, 
By some neighboring children 
Who took them to play 
In the wood where the birds and the 
squirrels reside, 
And under the toadstools the fairies 
abide. 


’Tis true the Babes sighed 
And they bitterly cried, 
But false, I assure you, 
To say that they died. 
When lone and deserted, they gave up 
their play, 
And under the pine trees they nestled 
away. 


’Tis true robins red 
Spied each little head 
And leaves of the strawberry 
Over them spread, 
And so the lost babies slept cosy and 
warm 
Atid robins were watching to keep them 
from harm. 


When rose up the sun 
They wakened each one 
And then the kind robins,— 
Their labor was done; 
So homeward they led the small sister 
and brother 
And brought them all safe to the arms 
of their mother. 
Glad Babes in the Wood! Glad Babes in 
the Wood! 
The good Robins saved them! 
Babes in the Wood! 


The Babes in the Wood 
CHARACTERS 


The Story-teller. 

The Two Babes. (Boy and Girl.) 

The Two Robins. (More, if desired. ) 
Children; as many or as few as desired. 
Mother. 


Dear 


COSTUMES 


The Story-teller—Grandmother’s cos- 
tume. Black or gray dress, white apron 
and collar or fichu, white cap, white hair 
and spectacles. 

The Two Babes—Quaint, old-fashioned 
costumes would be desirable and effec- 
tive. For the girl, a short-waisted dress, 
white or pale blue, buttoned behind, with 
round neck, cut a little low; long, full 
sleeves, and long, full skirt to. ankle, 
white stockings and slippers. For the 


tight trousers, figured or plain, buttoned 
on to it and reaching half-way to ankle, 
Rather low neck with wide white ruffle, 
white stockings and ankle-tiés. If these 
costumes are too. difficult, let the ‘girl 
wear a white dress (Kate Greenaway 
style). with wide straw hat trimmed 
with flowers and floating ribbons, and 
boy a long Russian blouse (crepe paper) 
of light blue over white trousers. 
.-The Two Robins+These- birds. (who 
must be really small children) wear red, 
sleeveless waistcoats (strips of. Turkey 
red cotton or crepe paper, with holes cut 
for arms) and dark, hooded capes reach- 
ing the floor to represent back and wings. 
They should wear: no shoes, keep their 
arms under their capes and practise the 
robin’s hop and chirp. There may be 
other robins in the flock, if desired, who 
may bring leaves and help to cover the 
lost children. 

Children—Some of the girls carry 
straw hats in their hands and some carry 
or wear sunbonnets (crepe paper) ; some 
carry hoops and skipping-ropes and all 
wear light dresses; the boys wear no 
hats and carry bows and arrows, or bounc- 
ing balls. One has a fishing rod and two 
are harnessed and driven -by .a third. 
Costumes must follow those selected for 
Babes. 

Mother—This character appears but 
once, when she welcomes children at end 
of pantomime. Costume must follow 
style selected for Babes and harmonize 
in color with their dresses. It will be 
effective if she arranges her hair in 
**Evangeline’’ style and wears a hoodéd 
cape dropping from shoulders. (Crepé 
paper. ) 

PROLOGUE 


Stage set as ordinary room with but 
few articles of furniture, as all must be 
removed for forest scenes. 

Grandmother seated in large, high- 
backed chair in center of stage with child 
leaning against her, face upturned, lis- 
tening to the story of the Babes in the 
Wood. Any one of the children who en- 
tice the Babes to the forest may take 
this part, selecting, if possible, one of 
expressive face, who can listen pictur- 
esquely. Grandmother recites the old 
verses, with the modern additions, and 
child at end, hearing that Babes reach 
home safely, claps hands and laughs and 
grandmother bends over to kiss her. 


(Curtain. ) 


SCENE I 


Same room with two small chairs on 
which Babes sit. The girl is either knit- 
ting, making patchwork, or sewing a 
long white seam, and boy reading large 
picture book. Enter, after a few min- 
utes of silence, thé flock of children and 
coax the Babes to go with them, pointing 
out of doors and showing playthings. 
Babes finally agree, throw down work 
and book and skip off stage. If stage is 
large enough all join hands, and dance 
once around, leaving in line, hands joined. 
(Suitable music here.) 


(Curtain. ) 


SCENE II 


Stage set with small trees (in stands) 
here and there to represent forest. 
Stands covered with boughs. Artificial 
birds in branches and warbling heard be- 
hind scenes as curtain rises. Enter 
Babes slowly, hands joined, heads down, 
weary and depressed. Girl is wiping 
eyes with handkerchief. She turns to 
boy, indicates fatigue and aching head 
and points to ground as if wishing to lie 
down. Boy assents, smooths place and 
helps her down, arranging her dréss and 
patting her. She half rises to put arms 
around his neck and kiss him. He sits 
by her side to watch, looking anxiously 
in every direction. Begins to nod, and 
finally falls to side of girl, asleep, and 
leaning against her. Tableau, while 
birds off stage continue to warble. 


SCENE III 


Curtain. rises to show sleeping Babea. 
Soon a robin enters, right, spies Babes, 
hops around them to inspect and hurries 
off, chirping, to call mate, who enters 


‘robins then entér, if desired. Soon all 
hop off and return, each bearing straw- 
berry leaf in his- méuth. (Large green 
paper leaves, which children can easil 
make, shape 6f-‘strawberry leaf, bu 
large as the hand.) 


stage. 

| {(Reinecke’s ‘‘Wheh the Little Children 
Sleep,’’ or other suitable lullaby, is sung 
as curtain falls. ) 


SCENE IV 


Curtain rises to show Babes still asleep, 
but slowly - waking.--Rub eyes, sit up, 
show surprise at leaves, and still half 
covered, lean over and kiss each other 
good-morning. Robins enter while Babes 
are still seated and cluster about them, 
chirping. Babes rise and follow robins 
who hop from stage, left, plainly inviting 
children to come with them. 


(Curtain.) 


SCENE V 


Same wood with mother standing left, 
shading eyes with hand and anxiously 
looking for children. Babes éntérright, 
running, and hurry to mother’s arms. 
She kneels to embrace them. Robins 
follow, and stand in little group, right, 
nodding heads and flapping wings as if 


with joy. 
(Curtain. ) 





Mister Hoppy-Toad 
By Vlyn Johnson 


He lives somewhere in our cellar, 
In a corner where he knows 
There is no one very likely 
To be stepping on his toes. 
Every day he goes out walking— 
Though of course he really hops— 
And as soon as folks go near him, 
Then quite suddenly he stops. 


But he has his chores, and does them, 
And he earns a daily treat, 

For he’s always at the garden 
Finding insects he can eat. 

He is well-behaved and -kindly, 
And he loves his dark abode— 

Oh, our cellar would be lonely 
Without Mister Hoppy-Toad. 


A Change Of Mind 
By Anne Cochran 


A long time I’ve been thinking 
How glad I’d be when school was done, 
I’ve planned and planned on fishing, 
And every kind of summer fun. 


And often you have heard me say 
That I’d be glad, and Jim the same, 
When there would be no recess bell 

To ring and break up every game. 
But now the final day has come, 

And I feel quite the other way, 
For ’way down deep inside of me 

I wish ’twould Jast just one more day. 


Welcome 
By Mrs. Franklin Rousseau Flower 


A hearty welcome to one and all, 

The lean, the stout, the short, the tall, 
A hearty welcome to all, I say, 

On this our Happy Closing Day. 

(Any word may be substituted for 
‘closing. ’’) 


June 
By N. Winifred Griffiths 


Daisies in the meadows, birds upon the 
wing, 

Roses in the garden, every living thing 

Lends: its voice to tell us—swells the 

mighty tune , 

All the world’s a-singing,— it is June, 

une, 

SF ees June. 

Blue the sky above us, warm the fra- 
grant air, 

Earth seems fich as ne’er befote, Joy is 
everywhere; 

Butterflies are floating, hum the bees— 

Zoon, zoon, 

All the world’s a-singing, for it’s June, 

une, 

June. |. 


They go and- come}, 
till children. are.covered and then, flap-| ~ 
ping wings and chirping with joy, leave | -- 


Greetings 
By Mrs. Ida Kays = “#'** 
Everybody inplace?. . ...-r*,-.- 
-With clean hands and face? ;. 
_ Clean.clothes ‘and smooth hair? >, 
nd hearts clean and fait? 
~~~ Good‘Morning! ~~ 7.) 
With bright eyes. to read, ~~; .. © 
And bright minds to heéd,:-;": : 
With a smile on his-face,  , =)... 
Everybody's in places ~ "= 


eh 


ood Morning! - 5): --. 


F ‘ © Sphawe coaat b 

The Last Day of School 

-_ By Mrs. Franklin Rousseau Flower 

. The last day of school; 

The day that’s such a joy;— 

The day our teachers all forget 

_ How bad could be a gitl or boy. 

They never scold or frown at us, 
No matter what the rule; 

Do you wonder that we always like 
The last day of school? 


The Wood Fairies 
By Mrs. James E. Scott 


Come into the mellow moonlight 
Hasten ere the dawn of day, 
Come make merry while soft breezes 
All the tender lilies sway; 
Come while sparkling dewdrops glisten, 
Dance within the fairy ring, . 
Here no prying mortals listen; 
Come, my fairies, dance and sing} 

Lightly as butterflies 

Swaying their wings 

Over the roses 

Dance and sing. 


Come in all your gayest garments, 

Silken robes of softest hue, 

While the fireflies light their torches, 

Mirrored back in drops of dew; 

Come ere morn awakes from slumber, 

Blushing in the sun’s clear ray; 

IIlere we’ll dance to gayest number, 

Come, my fairies, come away. 
Whirl mid the flowerets 
Decking our ring, cre 
Yielding sweet fragrance, 
Dance and sing. ae 


r 


Vacation Thought ; 

I don’t think school’s so bad, of course, 
But vacation’s much better, you see, 
And I suppose, although school’s not so 
much fun, ww TB Se Sh 
It’s ds good as vacation for me.. - . 
Charlotte Morris (aged eleven) in St. 

Nicholas, ; 


Lost Hours 


**T say good-night and go upstairs, 
And then undress and say my prayers 
Beside my bed, and then jump in it; 
And then—the very nextest minute— 
The morning sun comes in to peep 
At me. Is’pose I’ve been to sleep, 
But seems to me,’’ said little Ted; 
‘*It’s not worth while to go to bed.” 
Sidney Dayre. 


The Meaning of Our Colors 
By Erene J. Riley 


Red! ’tis the hue of battle; - 
The pledge of victory; 
In sunset light; in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 
“Then paint with red, thy banner,’’ 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 
**And when your sons.go forth to war, 
Let this sign be in their hand.”’ 


White! ’tis the sign of purity, 
‘Of everlasting truth,— 
The snowy gown of childhood, 
Thé spotless garb of youth. 
‘Then paint with white thy banner, 
As pure as northern snow, 
And may thy stately children 
In truth and honor go.”’ 


Blue! ’tis the tint of Heaven, 
The morning’s gold-shot arch,— 
The bright warm heat of noon-time, 
The stars’ unheeding march. 
“‘Then paint with blue thy banner, 


And bid thy children raise 


At daybreak, noon and evetide, 
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“The Greatest Show on Earth” 


The Circus Comes to Town 
By E. E Preston 
(A One-Act Play for Small Children) 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Child who calls animals. 


Elephant—child dressed in gray, hold- | 


ing head down and with arms close to- 
gether before him for trunk. 

Polar Bear—child in white, holding 
arms like bear’s forelegs when he stands 
erect. Walks very clumsily. 

Hippopotamus—child in black or dark 

ray 
‘ ne er dressed like Hippo- 
potamus, holding forefinger at forehead 
to represent horn. 

Zebra—child in dress having perpen- 
dicular stripes of black and white alter- 
nating. 

Tiger—child in dress of black and 
orange horizontal stripes. 

Leopard—child in tan and black spotted 
dress. 

Ponies—four children in white, who 
prance, raising knees very high, and toss- 
ing heads. 

Reindeer—boy in brown, holding out- 
spread fingers to head to represent horns. 

Giraffe—boy in brown with black spots, 
holding head very high. 

Seals—two small children in shiny gray 
or brown. 

Lion—child in tan, long hair represent~ 
ing mane. 

Brown Bear—small child 
walking like Polar Bear. 


in brown, 


Kangaroo—child in black or gray who. 


hops, holding arms up close to body. 
Monkeys—two small boys in brown, 
holding arms down to floor, and stooping 


over. 

Ostrich—tall child in white walking 
very erect. 

Hyenas—two children dressed in brown 
with gray stripes. 

Camel—child in dark gray. 

Clowns—two boys in clown suits. 

Tight-rope Walkers—four small girls 
in fluffy white dresses, very short ruffled 
skirts, carrying bright colored parasols. 

The costumes may be elaborate if de- 
sired but the play can be given success- 
fully without any attempt at costuming. 
It was given originally at the completion 
of the project ‘‘Circus Life’’—in con- 
nection with geography work—by a third 
grade class under the direction of the 
writer. It was enjoyed by the children 
as well as by the audience. 

After entering and speaking, the ani- 
mals range themselves in a row across 
stage or front of room, not necessarily 
in order of entrance, but as they wish. 

The music of the circus band may be 
furnished by a phonograph which is out 
of sight. Any bright march will do. 


Small child speaks— 

A circus has come to town to-day, 
The biggest show on earth! 

The animals are wonderful— 
The clowns are full of mirth. 
1’d like to give you all a pass 
So you could see the show, 

But I know you're very busy now, 
And haven’t time to go, 

So I’ve asked the animals to come 
And talk to you to-day,— 

They’li tell you all about their homes, 
So very far away. 

The clowns and tight-rope walkers, too, 
May visit you a while, 

And I’m sure their funny antics 
Wil! cause you all to smile. 

I’ll call them now. (She turns to en- 
trance from which animals are to ap- 
pear. )—Come! 

Elephant (entering) — 

I’m an Elephant—Lord of the Jungle 

when home— 

My tusks are of ivory white. 

Men hunt us for this and put us to work, 
Which I’m sure you’!l agree is not right. 

The most wonderful thing about me is 

my trunk 

Which is better than two hands or 

three; 

I’m so useful in managing people’s affairs 
No circus could live without me. 
(Enter Polar Bear. He weeps. All 

through rest of play he wipes his brow 

and fans himself, making it plain that 


Polar Bear— 
Good morning, my friends. 
Polar Bear, 
And I long for the North, far away, 
Where I sat on an ice floe and ate little 


I’m asad 


seals, 
And watched the young Eskimos play. 
1 never was stared at until 1 came 
here, 
Such rudeness I never had known; 
But in front of my cage they stand now 
all day long— 
I wish they would leave me alone! 


(Enter Hippopotamus. She yawns as 
she enters and continues to yawn and 
stretch thrcughout the play, pretending 
to fall asleep several times. ) 

Hippopotamus— 

I’m a broad Hippopotamus, sleepy and 
tired (yawns) ; 

Excuse me while I take a nap. 

In Africa, really, I slept all the time— 

In—the—w-a-t-e-r. (Yawns and nods 

head.) 

(Enter Rhinoceros. ) 
Elephant—Hello, Rhinoceros. 
Rhinoceros— 

I look like the broad Hippopotamus, too, 

But I have a horn on my head. 

I’m a neighbor of hers, though I’m 
smarter by far, 

And I have a bad temper, 


(Enter Zebra. ) 


’tis said. 


Zebra— 
I’m a fashionable Zebra, with black and 
white stripes, 
To ponies and horses relation. 
I live in the mountains of South Africa, 
And can kick, to my foes’ consterna- 
tion. 


(Enter Tiger.) 
Tiger— 
I’m a beast of the jungle, from India, 
far, 
Your pet Pussy Cat is my cousin; 
My coat is a beautiful orange and black, 
There are pictures of me by the dozen. 
A Tiger skin rug is a beautiful thing— 
So_most of my family’s departed— 


growls, 
Though really I’m very warm-hearted. 
(Growls. ) 
Polar Bear—Oh, dear. 
wish I had a cake of ice. 


(Enter Leopard. ) 
Leopard— 


is hot, 

And I sit like a cat in a tree; 

| People all say that I can’t change my 
spots, 

And it makes me as cross as can be. 





(Enter Ponies. ) 
lst Pony— 

We’re jolly trick Ponies, as gay as can be. 
The things we can do are amazing— 
2nd Pony— 

We foxtrot or waltz—we two-step or jig, 
While folks in amazement are gazing. 
38rd Pony— 

We prance and we dance, and we kick 

up our heels, 
Because we’re so glad we are living; 
4th Pony— 


glee 
And we share in the joy we are giving. 


(Enter Reindeer.) 
































Sl Reindeer— 
(A growling is heard.) We Reindeer are useful for clothing and 
Rhinoceros—Here comes the Tiger. food, 
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both our right, Left, Right; Left, Right; We'll be tired for sure, by night. 

- ors rare, See there! there!  Ti- ger’s loose! watch out! be- ware! 

~ + ny one, What. fun, Let’s run! Clown is gone and all is done. 
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Boom, ‘at- te-tat; tat - te-tat; Tat - 
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* Repeat Chorus with diminuendo for last verse, closing with Copa. 
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I’m a Leopard, I live where it always | 


The children al! greet us with gurgles of 


| 


Way up North where 
winds blow, 
And they drive us like horses with bells 
on our necks, 
Over beautiful, beautiful snow. 


(Polar Bear—U-m-m-m-m.) 


the freezing 


| 
| We eat the gray moss and it makes us 


But J frightened the hunter with terrible | . 


I'm so hot! 1} 


so strong 

We can run many miles in a day, 

nd that’s why old Santa Claus uses my 
friends 

When he drives in his Christmas Eve 
sleigh. 


Polar Bear—Be still! You make me 


homesick. 
| 


} 
| 


| 


(Enter Giraffe. ) 


Giratfe—- 
| Like the Leopard, I’m spotted. My name 
is Giraffe. 
My neck is so lovely and long 
| That to walk in a crowd doesn’t bother 
at all. 


| 


I’m brave and I’m strong and some 





I can look right over the throng. 
The Seals (entering)—We are the seals. 
Ist Seal— 
We live in the water and sometimes on 
land, 
Way up where Northern Lights glow; 
We are food, light, and elothing, and 
goodness knows what 
For little brown Eskimo. 
2nd Seal— 
Our fur coats 
quite warm 
When we sit on the ice and eat fish; 
How I’d like to be breathing through 
holes in the ice,— 
Yes, that’s what we both of us wish. 
Polar Bear—Dear little Seals, come 
sit by me. » 
Seals—No, thank you. 


are pretty 


and keep us 


You might be 


| hungry. 


(Enter Lion, roaring.) 
Lion— 
I am a Lion—the King of the Beasts, 
I hunt in the desert at night; 
And I roar and | roar in a terrible voice, 
If you heard me ’twould give you a 
fright. 
day 
I ’ll get loose, 
And eat everybody I see, 
For I never was meant to be stared at 
by men,— 
A circus is no place for me. 
(Enter Brown Bear.) 


Brown Bear— 
I’m a gentle Brown Bear. 
tains I live, 


(Roars. ) 


In the moun- 


And I sleep all the long winter 
through; 
I’m a very affectionate Bear, for I hug 


Everybody I can—yes, I do. 
Polar Bear—Hello, Cousin. 
(Enter Kangaroo. ) 
Kangaroo— 
I’m a cute Kangaroo with a hippity-hop, 
I can leap fifteen feet in the air. 
I can hug like a bear and I hate dogs 
and men, 
So, people, you’d better beware. 
Monkeys (entering)—We are the Mon- 
keys. 
Ist Monkey— 
We’re popular, too,— 
We're as funny as funny can be, 
But we long for the days in our old 
jungle home 
When we hung by our tails from a tree. 
2nd Monkey— 
‘“My, they look almost human,’ 
people all say, 
And that m akes us chatter with rage; 
Who wants to look human? Why say 
things like that, 
Because we’re shut up in a cage? 
(Enter Ostrich.) 
Ostrich— 
I’m a stately young Ostrich, 
eight feet tall, 
And I live on the nice burning sand; 
I have beautiful feathers on the end of 
my wings,— 
I’m so tame I will eat from your hand. 
I kick very hard and I run very fast, 
My digestion’s a wonderful thing— 
For dessert I like stones, glass, or rusty 
old nails, 
And I once ate a whole circus ring! 


the 


almost 








5? 
(Enter Hyenas, laughing.) 
Hyenas— 
We’re the Laughing Hyenas. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 


There’s no one laughs louder than we. 
But we longall the time for our African 
home. 

When we laugh ’tis with sorrow, not 

glee. (Both laugh.) 
All Animals (as Camel enters) —Hello, 
Camel! 
Camel— 
I’ve a hump on my back and my feet are 
all big— 
And folks don’t admire me, I know; 
But when I’m at home in the desert so hot 

I’m respected wherever I go. 

Without me a caravan couldn’t exist,— 
I’m the Ship of the Desert, you see, 
And I[ carry my own drinking water 

along— 

Which is really quite clever of me. 

Polar Bear—Dear me, I’m so hot. 

(Enter Clowns. ) 

Ist Clown— 

We’re the Clowns of the circus. 
pardon me, friends, 

If [ take off my smile for a rest— 

(Wipes off smile and puts it in pocket. ) 
For it’s hard to be funny when really 

you're cross, 

And to answer with joke and with jest. 

2nd Clown— 

I grow sadder and sadder with each pass- 
ing hour 

As the horrible circus time nears, 

I’ve been wanting to weep for ’most 
seven weeks— 

So allow me to shed a few tears. 

(Both weep and wail.) 
(Enter Tight-Rope Walkers.) 

Tight-Rope Walkers— 

An imaginary tight rope we’d walk for 
you now 

But there’s no band, our music to play, 
And without soft, sweet strains—why, 

it just can’t be done, »* 

So you’ll have to excuse us to-day. 

Ist T-R. W.—After we brought our 
parasols, and everything! 

Brown Bear—We’ll all hum for you. 

2nd ''-R. W.—That’s lovely. Give us 
**Comin’ Through the Rye,’’ please. 

8rd T-R. W.—We’ve walked wires to 
that tune for thirteen years. 

Ponies—Who'll start it? 

4th T-R. W.—Let the Seals start it. 
They sing beautifully. 

(Seals clear throats, cough. All hum 
**Comin’ Through the Rye.’’ Tight- Rope 
Walkers walk an imaginary wire, raising 
their parasols and swaying back and forth 
to the music. Animals applaud.) 

Hippopotamus—1’d like to do that. 

Elephant—You’d need a cable—not a 
wire. 


You’ll 


Camel—You’re not very fairylike, 
yourself, 
Polar Bear—Don’t quarrel. It makes 


me hot to listen to you. Do be calm, be 
calm. 

Giraffe (nudging sleeping Hippopot- 
amus)—Wake up! Wake up, you sleepy- 
head! 

Child—Aren’t you animals going to do 
your tricks for these people? 

All—No! We can, but we won’t! 


Elephant—It’s silly to do tricks! 
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Zebra—They try to count my stripes, 
but it hurts their eyes. 


<n just laugh at them. Ha! 
al 


Hippopotamus—I’m so sleepy. I'll 
never keep awake. Let’s not go back. 


All—No. We won’t go back. 


Child—Think how disappointed the 
little children will be. 


All (regretfully)—O-h-h-h! 
Child—They’ Il ery! 
All—O-h-h-h-h! 
Elephant—They always bring me pea- 





nuts. I’d like some peanuts now. 
(Music is heard faintly, growing 
louder. } 


Child—Hark. 
circus band is playing. 
parade. 

Tiger—The show must go on. 

(Animals face about in line and mark 
time.) 

Elephant (sadly)—Come on. 
have to go. 

All—Good-by, folks. 

(They march around room or off stage, 
lion and tiger roaring. ) 


The Visitor 
By Ellen M. Schofield 


To-day, in Language class, we all 

Were writing letters to the Teacher, 

When suddenly we heard a knock upon 
the door, 

And saw an old, old man come in. 

His hair was white, and he was tall and 
straight, 

And looked as if he‘d been a soldier, 

Once, long ago. 

He stood a minute, still, and then 

He spoke to Teacher, and he said, 

‘*] went to this school, Madam, 

When I was ten years old.’’ 

We all looked up, surprised, and then, 

Forgot to write our letters, 

’Cause the old man kept talking 


(They all listen)—The 
It’s time for the 


We'll 





And oh! it was so interesting to us all. 


‘“Sixty years ago,’’ he said, ‘*I was 

Just the size of that boy there, 

And had as many freckles on my nose—’”’ 

And then he took his cane, and pointed 
right at me! 

The boys and girls all laughed; and next 
he said, 

‘*T’ve been in many lands, since then, 

And wandered far and wide, 

But always I have thought 

I’d come and see this schoolroom once 
again.’’ 

Our pretty Teacher looked at him and 
smiled, 

And then she said, in her soft voice— 

‘**You must find great changes in this 
neighborhood, 

In sixty years, Sir.’’ 


The old man paused, and walking to the 
window, he looked out, 

Then turned back to us children, and said, 

‘*When I went here to school, there were 
green meadows all about, 

And trees of every kind, and brooks, 

And singing birds. 

My seat was near the window, and I used 
to watch the birds 

Building their nests in Spring, 

And in ig Winter my eyes were on the 

pon 





Camel—I know more than the man 
who teaches me tricks. | 
Monkeys—People are queer. I’m glad | 
we’re Monkeys, 

Camel—I’d like to take them all out in 
a desert and lose them. They couldn’t 
smell water as I can. 


Lion—Some day I’ll get loose. 
Tiger—Let’s not go back. 
Child—Oh you must! 
All—No. No. We won't! 


Polar Bear—I won’t bestaredat. It’s 
too hot. 


Ponies—We can’t dance any more. 
Our front shoes are too tight. 

Leopard—I won’t go back! A woman 
tried to count my spots yesterday. 





nnd | I was wondering how soon the ice 
would bear, 

So that we boys could skate. 

The schoolroom, too,’’ he said, ‘‘ was very 

different then. 

In that far corner was a stove, 

And near it stood a wood box 

Which the boys must work to fill, 

And inside which, sometimes, 

Bad boys were put.”’ 


We children hardly breathed. 

It seemed so strange to think 

That once this city school stood in green 
fields, 

And that the children heard birds sing, 

Instead of noisy trolley cars and drays. 

And then, the stove! 

How queer to think of that, and the big 
wood box 


What fun a boy could have inside a wood 


ox! 

Why he could bore a hole, and peek into 
the schoolroom, 

And play he was in a cave. 

Or else, to make the teacher crosser, 

He could take a stick of wood, 

And pound upon the cover.— 

We all wished the man would tell us more 
about it, but he didn’t. 


He only stepped before the class, and 
said, 

“Boys, lam anold man now, but always, 

In my heart, I’ve kept the memory of 
this school. 

And though the meadows round about are 
gone, 

And other changes, still, have come with 
years, 

One thing remains 
thing’s still here—’’ 

‘*And what is that, Sir ?’’ Teacher asked 
him then— 

And he replied, ‘‘The spirit of the place. 

When I was young,: the spirit of this 
schoolroom was the same— 

Free and democratic. And so was, and 


unchanged, one 


is, 

The spirit of each schoolroom in the 
land,— 

Preparing boys and girls for their own 
democratic government, 

And for the great Democracy of Life.’’ 

And after he said that, he smiled, 

And shaking hands with Teacher, he 
was gone, 


With just one backward glance as he 
went out,— 

To where that stove and wood box stood, 
I think,— 

And now we all are wondering who he 
was. 


Summer Voices Call 
By. Myra A. Buck 


Winding through the meadows, 
Through the woodland, too, 
There’s a little brooklet 
Calling, calling you. 
Lapping over pebbles, 
Rippling on its way, 
Laughingly the brooklet 
Calls to you to-day— 
‘*When your work is over, 
Come, oh, come with me 
Through the green, green meadows, 
Through the woodlands free.’’ 


Birds are in the tree tops 
Joyously they call— 

‘*Come into the woodland, 
There is room for all. 

Come, oh, come,’’ they’re calling, 
‘‘Come and hear us sing, 

Join with us in chorus, 
Let the echoes ring!’’ 

’Mong the meadow blossoms 
With a tuneful hum, 
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Fairies in the woodland, 
Fairies in the dell, 

Call you, call you, call you— 
**Come with us a spell. 

Dainty blossoms wait you 
With their fragrance sweet, 

Woodland, field and meadow 
Offer you a treat.’’ 

‘‘Study. time is over,’’ 
All the voices say; 

‘*’Tis the glad, glad summer, 
Come with us and stay.’’ 


June 
By J. M. Niven 


For six little girls 


I 


June causes roses fair to bloom 


II 


In June for holidays we look 
And pack away both slate and book. 


Ill 


In June we love to skip and play 
With ropes and dolls the livelong day. 


IV 


In June we hunt for ferns and flowers 
And pass so many happy hours. 


V 


In June we watch our gardens grow 
And carry water to and fro. 


VI 


In June we paddle in the lake, 


And shoes and stockings off we take. 
All 


‘*Oh what so rare as a day in June?”’ 
We’ve heard some people say. 








Why, nothing can with it compare, — 
It is a perfect day. 


Little Sleepyheads 
By Louise Marshall Haynes 


The dandelions go to bed 
Before the sky is sunset-red. 
Their white-haired grandmas tuck them 


in, 
Till you can only just begin 
To see the golden tufts of hair 
That show above the covers there; 
For each bright flower’s closed up tight 
To sleep and dream through all the night, 
When I have still two hours to play 
Before I go to bed each day. 
A dandeltion’s life’s so short 
That I should hardly think it ought 
To spend so many hours in sleep 
While gray hairs do upon it creep, 
And, ’fore you know, it bald has grown, 
(That’s when its head has been wind- 
blown)— 
And it’s as old as it can be,— 





Honey bee is buzzing— ; 
‘‘Come, oh, come, oh, come!’ 


I’m glad it’s not that way with me! 


























schools. 
Part I.—‘‘June Voices’’ 


Five Grades. 
Part III._—‘‘Vacation Echoes’’: 


Grades. . 
Part V.— 
Five to Eight. 








And the bad boys inside. — 





By Grace B. Faxon 
HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises, selling at a much higher price 
than that of our book, but this is the first book of the 
kind to cater exclusively to the needs of the elementary teacher. 
It includes exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 


| CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 
| 


Exercise for the First Three Grades. 
Part II.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home’’: 


Exercise for the First Five Grades. 
Part IV.—‘‘Joy in Country Living’’ 
'“*A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag’’: Exercise for Grades 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs 

Price 35 cents 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. ‘ 


| 
Exercise for the First | 
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Exercise for a School of Eight 











And spread o’er earth a sweet perfume. 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 








We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The poem reprinted below 
is included on this page because tlL.ere have been 
many requests for it, although it might seem to 
he readily obtainable, 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-night 


Slowly England’s sun was setting o’er 
the hilltops far away, , 

Filling all the land with beauty at the 
close of one sad day, 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of 
a man and maiden fair,-~ 

He with footsteps slow and weary, she 
with sunny floating hair; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, 
she with lips all cold and white, 
Struggling to keep back the murmur, 

‘Curfew must not ring to-night.’”’ 


‘*Sexton,’’ Bessie’s white lips faltered, 
pointing to the prison old, 

With its turrets tall and gloomy, with its 
walls dark, damp and cold, 

**T’ve a lover in that prison, doomed this 
very night to die 

At the ringing of the curfew, and no 
earthly help is nigh; 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,’’ and 
her lips grew strangely white 

As she breathed the husky whisper: 
‘*Curfew must not ring to-night.’’ 


‘*Bessie,’’ calmly spoke the sexton— 
every word pierced her young heart 

Like the piercing of an arrow, like a 
deadly poisoned dart, — 

**Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew 
from that gloomy shadowed tower; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told 
the twilight hour; 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it 
just and right, 

Now I’m old I will not falter,—curfew, 
it must ring to-night.”’ 


Wild her eyes and pale her features, 
stern and white her thoughtful brow, 

As within her secret bosom Bessie made 
a solemn vow. 

She had listened while the judges read 
without a tear or sigh: 

‘“*At the ringing of the curfew, Basil 
Underwood must die.’’ 

And her breath came fast and faster, and 
her eyes grew large and bright; 

In an undertone she murmured, ‘‘ Curfew 
must not ring to-night. ”’ 


With quick step she bounded forward, 
sprung within the old church door, 

Left the old man treading slowly paths 
so oft he’d trod before; 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but 
with eye and cheek aglow 

Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the 
bell swung to and fro,— 

As she climbed the dusty ladder on which 
fell no ray of light, 

Up and up,—her white lips saying: 
**Curfew must not ring to-night. ’’ 


She has reached the topmost ladder; o’er 
her hangs the great, dark bell; 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the 
pathway down to hell. 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging— 
’tis the hour of curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, 
stopped her breath and paled her 
brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! fiash 
her eyes with sudden light, 

As she springs and grasps it firmly— 
**Curfew shall not ring to-night!’’ 


Out she swung—far out; the city seemed 
a speck of light below, 

There ’twixt heaven and earth suspended 
as the bell swung to and fro; 

And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and 
deaf, heard not the bell, 

Sadly thought, ‘‘That twilight curfew 
rang young Basil’s funeral knell.’’ 

Still the maiden clung more firmly, and 
with trembling lips so white, 

Said, to hush her heart’s wild throbbing: 
‘*Curfew shall not ring to-night.’’ 


It waso’er; the bell ceased swaying, and 
the maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder where, for 
hundred years before 
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Human foot had not been planted. The 
brave deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after; as the 
rays of setting sun 

Crimson all the sky with beauty, aged 
sires with heads of white, 

Tell the eager, listening children, ‘‘ Cur- 
few did not ring that night.”’ 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; 
Bessie sees him, and her brow, 

Lately white with fear and anguish, has 
no anxious traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her 
hands all bruised and torn; 

And her face so sweet and pleading, yet 
with sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit 
his eyes with misty light: 

‘*Go! your lover lives,’’ said Cromwell, 
‘“Curfew shall not ring to-night.’’ 


Wide they flung the massive portal; led 
the prisoner forth to die,— 

All his bright young life before him. 
’Neath the darkening English sky 

Bessie comes with flying footsteps, eyes 
aglow with love-light sweet; 

Kneeling on the turf beside him, lays 
his pardon at his feet. 

In his brave, strong arms he clasped her, 
kissed the face upturned and white, 

Whispered, ‘‘Darling, you have saved 
me—curfew will not ring to-night.’’ 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


Diffidence 


‘‘I’m after axin’, Biddy dear—’’ 
And here he paused a while 

To fringe his words the merest mite 
With something of a smile— 

A smile that found its image 
In a face of beauteous mold, 

Whose liquid eyes were peeping 
From a broidery of gold. 


‘I’ve come to ax ye, Biddy dear, 
If—’’then he stopped again, 

As if his heart had bubbled o’er 
And overflowed his brain. 

His lips were twitching nervously 
O’er what they had to tell, 

And timed the quavers with the eyes 
That gently rose and fell. 


‘*l’ve come—”’ and then he took her hands 
And held them in his own, 

‘*To ax’’—and then he watched the buds 
That on her cheeks had blown, — 

‘*Me purty dear—’’ and then he heard 
The throbbing of her heart, 

That told how love had entered in 
And claimed its every part. 


**Och! don’t be tazin’ me,’’ said she, 
With just the faintest sigh, 

‘*I’ve sinse enough to see you’ve come, 
But what’s the reason why?’’ 

‘*To ax—’’ and once again the tongue 
Forbore its sweets to tell, 

‘To ax—if Mrs. Mulligan 
Has any pigs to sell.”’ 


Poor Little Joe 


Prop yer eyes wide open, Joey, 
Fur I’ve brought you sumpin’ great. 
Apples? No, a heap sight better! 
Don’t you take no int’rest? Wait! 
Flowers, Joe—I know'd you’d like ’em— 
Ain’t them scrumptious? Ain’t them 
high? 
Tears, my boy? Wot’s them fur, Joey? 
There—poor little Joe!—don’t ery! 


I was skippin’ past a winder, 
Where a bang-up lady sot, 

All amongst a lot of bushes— 
Each one climbin’ from a pot; 

Every bush had flowers on it— 
Pretty? Mebbe not! Oh, no! 

Wish you could a seen ’em growin’, 
It was sich a stunnin’ show. 


Well, I thought of you, poor feller, 
Lyin’ here so sick and weak, 

Never knowin’ any comfort, 
And I puts on lots o’ cheek. 

**Missus,’’ says I, *‘If you please, mum, 
Could I ax you for a rose? 





For my little brother, missus— 
Never seed one, I suppose. ’’ 


Then I told her all about you— 
How I bringed you up—poor Joe! 

(Lackin’ women folks to do it.) 
Sich a’ imp you was, you know 

Till you got that awful tumble, 
Jist as I had broke yer in 


| (Hard work, too) to earn yer livin’ 


Blackin’ boots for honest tin. 


How that. tumble crippled of you, 
So’s you couldn’t hyper much— 
Joe, it hurted when I seen you 
Fur the first time with yer crutch. 
‘*But,’’ I says, ‘‘he’s laid up now, mum, 
’Pears to weaken every day’’; 
Joe, she up and went to cuttin’— 
That’s the how of this bokay. 


Say! It seems to me, ole feller, 
You is quite yerself to-night; 
Kind o’ chirk—it’s been a fortnit 
Sence yer eyes has been so bright. 
Better? Well, 1’m glad to hear it! 
Yes, they’re mighty pretty, Joe. 
Smellin’ of ’em’s made you happy? 
Well, I thought it would, you know! 


Never see the country, did you? 
Flowers growin’ everywhere! 
Some time when you’re better, Joey, 
Mebbe I kin take you there. 
Flowers in heaven? ’M—1s’pose so; 
Dunno much about it though; 
Ain’t as fly as wot I might be 
On them topics, little Joe. 


But I’ve heard it hinted somewheres 
That in heaven’s golden gates 
Things is everlastin’ cheerful— 
B’lieve that’s wot the Bible states. 
Likewise, there folks don’t git hungry; 
So good people, when they dies, 
Finds themselves well fixed forever— 
Joe, my boy, wot ails yer eyes? 


Thought they looked a little sing’ler. 
Oh, no! Don’t you have no fear; 
Heaven was made fur such as you is— 
Joe, wot makes you look so queer? 
Here—wake up! Oh,don’t look that way! 
Joe! My boy! Hold up yer head! 
Here’s yer flowers—you dropped ’em, 
Joey! 
Oh, my God, ean Joe be dead? 
Peleg Arkwright. 


The Petrified Fern 


In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern leaf, green and slen- 
der, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so 


Ow; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew 
round it; 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it; 
Drops of dew stole down by night and 
crowned it; 
But no foot of man e’er came that way; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main; 
Stately forests waved their giant 


branches; 
Mountains hurled their snowy ava- 
lanches; 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the 
plain, 


Nature reveled in grand mysteries. 

But the little fern was not like these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees, 

Only grew and waved its sweet, wild 
way; 

No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved :the rocks and changed the 
mighty motion 
Of the strong, dread currents of the 


ocean; 
Moved the hills and shook the haughty 
wood; 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that 


day; : 





Oh, the changes! Oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since the little useless fern was lost! 


Useless? Lost? There came a thought- 

ful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets far and 

deep; 

’ From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there 
ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Leafage, veining, fibers, clear and fine, 

And the fern’s life lay in every line. 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the Last Day. 

Mary L. Bolles Branch. 


L’Envoi 


When Earth’s last picture is painted, and 
the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, and 

_ the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an zon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen 
shall set us to work anew! 


And those who were good shall be happy : 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from 
—Magdalene, Peter and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting 
and never be tired at all. 


And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and 
no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for 
the God of Things as They Are! 

Rudyard Kipling. 


The Broken Pinion 


I walked through the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing; 

And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 

I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain, 

But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art; 

And touched with a Christlike pity, 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 


But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare; 

And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 

Each loss has its compensation, 
There is healing for every pain; 

But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars as high again. 

Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Where Go the Boats? 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away .down the hill. 


Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore. 
: : R. L. Stevenson. 
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Remember Madame Celnart’s Advice 
On Your Vacation 


... for well might she have been writing of the present- 
day, so exactly does her common-sense of nearly go years 
ago tally with scientific advice now. 
Take a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream with you 
on your vacation. This dentifrice does well the things that 
a safe, efficient dentifrice should do. 


May your summer be a pleasant one—and healthful too. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream encourages daily 
brushing of the teeth because its flavor is delicious. 
Generous trial size sent for 2¢. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 7 199 Fulton St., New York 























“©One would hardly know 
how to be too much on guard 
against the multitude of powders, 
opiates and dental preparations 
which the bombastic and motley 
prospectuses of the quacks extol.” 
—Translated from the original 
French of Madame Celnart in 
the * Manuel des Dames,” 1833. 
















—and today the leading authorities 
prefer Colgate’s. Colgate’s is recon.- 
mended by more dentists than any 
other dentifrice, as is shown by an 
impartial investigation. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to (Miss) Maude M. Grant, 
Monroe, Michigan. 








June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


I am sure that all of you will be inter- 
ested in the letter from the Minnesota 
teacher who has made such a change in 
her school, in the past year, both in the 
way of new equipment and new ideas. I 
had to cut out half of her letter, because 
it was too long. Inthe part I left out 
she told how she had finally succeeded in 
making her pupils feel proud to speak 
English instead of the foreign language 
they spoke at home. That was all right, 
but they ought to feel proud of the for- 
eign tongue too; and they should prac- 
tise it at least enough to keep from for- 
getting it entirely. A second tongue in 
a man’s mouth is as good as a gold mine. 
We, with only one language, are the 
ones to be pitied. In Central Europe 
so many speak German and French as 
a matter of course, and very likely Eng- 
lish into the bargain. In Constantinople 
the little street gamin learns a dozen 
languages before he is half a dozen years 
old. ‘That is the way all over Europe 
and Asia. ‘The only boys and girls of 
our country who can compare with the 
children across the water in this respect 
are the missionary’s children. Margaret, 
the young daughter of one of my mis- 
sionary friends, has just finished her col- 
lege course in America and gone back to 


Constantinople to be a Y. W. C. A. sec- |. 


retary. It is astonishing what wonder- 
ful things she can do with the dozen 
languages at her tongue’s end. When- 
ever a foreigner comes in, Margaret can 
understand exactly what is wanted, and 
then interpret it to those who ought to 
know. She is one of the most valuable 
workers of the Y. W. C. A. With her 
splendid sense of justice I do not doubt 
that Margaret does much for her country 
through her knowledze of languages. 
Teach your pupils that those who know 
a second tongue can do more for America 
than those who have but one. 

In the gardening number of ‘‘School 
Life,’’ issued in February, isa most fas- 
cinating account of work that has been 
accomplished by workers, whom, a decade 
ago, we did not know enough to count 
among our country’s producers. Two 
and one half millon of faithful school 
gardeners! $48,000,000, the financial re- 
turns of 1919! The article tells also of 
Montana children who carried water two 
miles to water their gardens and thus 
produced a good crop in a dry season; 
and describes also exhibits of wonderful- 
ly attractive vegetables. 

You will want to find out what new 
manuals and pamphlets about gardening 
have been issued for your section this 
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year and ask that they may be sent to 
you. Teachers are entitled to free 
copies. Write to Dept. of School Gar- 
dening, Bureau of Education, Dept. of 
the Interior, Washington, D. 


Exchange 


The fourth, sixth, and eighth grade 
pupils of (Miss) Inga E. Miller, Pine 
City, Minnesota, would like to receive 
and answer letters from pupils of same 
grades in other schools. 

(Miss) Katharine A. Klohf, Elizabeth, 
Illinois, R. No. 2, Box 31, would appre- 
ciate letters from rural school teachers 
giving suggestions for construction and 
busy work, also Friday afternoon work. 
She will return the favor by telling them 
of some successful methods she has used. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of (Mrs.) Lilly Flaharty, Newton, Iowa, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in the western states 
and in Alaska. 





The pupils of (Miss) Pansy Walven, 
Kingsbury School, Leonard, Oakland 
County, Michigan, would like to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils of other 
rural schools in the western and the 
southern states. 


The pupils of (Miss) Hazel Riley, R. 
R.1, Castlewood, South Dakota, would 
like to correspond with pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of other schools, especially those 
in Cuba, South America, Philippines, 
Hawaii, the eastern, southern, and west- 
ern states. 


The sixth grade pupils of (Miss) Esther 
Seale, Carrizozo, New Mexico, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in Alaska, Canada, Philip- 
pines, Cuba, and the northern and east- 
ern states. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 


grade pupils of (Miss) Christine Center- 
wall, Long Lake, Minnesota, would like 


June Blackboard Calender 











Teather? Help-One-Another Club 


to exchange letters with pupils in the 
same grades in other states. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Earl School, Earl, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in other schools in the United 
States; also with those in Cuba, Alaska, 
the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. (Miss) Minnie Micken, teacher. 

The pupils of Guy Branshaw of West- 
fall, Oregon, would like to correspond 
with pupils in other states. 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh grade 
pupils of (Miss) Helen I. Sommers of 
Northfield, Minnesota, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in Canada, Florida 
and other southern states, California, 
Hawaiian Islands, etc. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils of (Mrs.) Mildred J. Fox, 
Bay City, Michigan, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in 
the southern and western states; also 
with those in Cuba, Hawaii, Philippines, 
South America, or other distant schools. 

The pupils of (Miss) Frances H. Doher- 
ty, Maurice, Iowa, in the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh grades, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in Philippine Islands, Alaska, 
Canada, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, and 
South America. 

he pupils of Miss EmmaG. Goodwin, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, would like to 
correspond with pupils in the southern or 
other states, the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of the Martinsdale 
School, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in the 
extreme eastern and southern states, as 
well as with those in the Philippines and 
Alaska. Address J. B. Kiracofe, Mar- 
tinsdale, Montana. 


Letters 
An Americanization Victory 


I have had in my school this year 
three community sings, one program, and 
two parties. These affairs have been a 
great help to mein my school work. 1 
believe that this community gathering 
plan is a most important aid to success- 
ful teaching. It not only helps to keep 
the children cheerful, but it also gives 
the grown-ups an opportunity to have a 
good time. 

When I first came here I learned that 
all the older children were kept out of 
school during the first part uf the term, 
to dig potatoes. I decided that if the 
children were not allowed to commence 
school at the opening of the term, the 
district would have to look for a new 
teacher. I called the school board to- 
gether, gave them my ideas on the sub- 
ject, and told them what I had decided. 
They agreed with me, and started out to 
notify the parents that the children must 
come to school and that no excuses would 
be accepted. 

The next day all the children were 
present. I then told them that this was 
their school, and everything depended 
on them if they wanted a good schodl. 
I also told them that if they agreed to 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Oraville, Illinois 





















Ramapo, New York 


Music on the Playground 


d 
4 
‘ Happy summer days on the playground! The air filled with the songs 
and laughter of children! The glow of health on the littie faces as the 
children march and play in the drills and games! And in all and through 
all the inspiring music of the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records, 


Drills and Marches 


The Assembly March (Hager) . 
Battleship Connecticut March (F hon), 


High School Cadets March teal 
March Lorraine (Ganne) > 


Liberty Songs March, Part I 
Liberty Songs March, Part II 
Flashing Glory March (Martin) . 
The Life Guard March (Martin) . 
Spirit of Victory March (Cogswell) 
Connecticut March (Nassann) 


Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke) 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke) 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
— shelves for records, 

table dhe ve ps in pushmobile 
Either Oak or 






— A-3042 
Prince’s Band 10-inch 


Prince’s Band $1.00 
Prince’s Band | iene 


Prince’s Band a g 


A-7541 
12-inch 
$1.25 
A-7520 
12-inch 
$1.25 
-7535 
12-inch 
$1.25 
A-3073 
10-inch 
$1.00 


Prince’s Band 
Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band 
Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band 
Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band 
Prince’s Band 


These records are but a few of the many to be 
found in our new Educational Catalog, ‘‘ The 
Grafonola in the Class Room,”’ 
will be sent free upon request.. The catalog 
offers a wealth of material from Kindergarten to 
High School, carefully selected and graded. 

Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, so that you 
may prove, through your own satisfaction, what 
great service Columbia products may be in 
your school. 

Send the coupon for Educational Literature. | 


bringing joy, life, and enthusiasm to the work! 


Folk-Dances 


Bluff King Hal (English) ° 
Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish). 


Seven Pretty Girls (Swedish Da 


nce) 


Today’s the First of May (Swedish) 


Arkansas Traveller (American) 


Miss McLeod’s Reel (American) 


Old Zip Coon (American Dance) 


Chicken Reel (American Country Dance) 


Hansel and Gretel (Singing Game) 
Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance 


Prince’s Band (oer 


Prince’s Band i $1.00 
Prince’s Band }Yorinch 


maat -inch 
Prince’s Band 


$1.00 


Prince’s Band — 


Prince’s Band l $1.00 
Prince’s Band }Torineh 


Prince’s Band LOO. 
Prince’s Band proces 


Prince’s Band ) yy 





a copy of which 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
records locally may send orders di- 
rect to Educational 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Woolworth Bldq., 


Department, 


New York City. 








Educational Department 


| 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY | 


Mahogany. Woolworth Bldg., New York | 








COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Educational Depart 


ment 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the followin 


Folk Dance List O 


Li 
1g 
(Ch ea sub ees desired) 


Educational Record Catalog O 
Literature and Music O 
Musical Measurement Manual 0 


Grafonola Catalog O 


-e (ST June) 
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An Invitation 


IS CORDIALLY EXTENDED TO EVERY PROGRESSIVE 
AND ALERT TEACHER TO BECOME A 


‘Poll Pry”’ 


| during the vacation months, in so far as it involves Prying in- 
to the details of Visual Instruction methods, and especially the 
One System which is based on actual experiences of the school- 
room. ‘This is the ‘600 SET’’ of classified Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides. It invites special investigation relative to the 
practical teaching worth of a System, whereby both Teachers 
and Pupils may travel daily—near and far; Learning by Seeing! 





Proofs in the form of un- 
solicited testimonials— 


Instructions for practical 
application— 


Plans to raise money— 


Arrangements for time 
payments— 


are all details of 
information that will be 
cheerfully furnished by 


The Keystone View 
Company, Ine. 


Home Offices and Factories 
z DEPT. N-I 
Water Street, Holland MEADVILLE, PA. 


COLORED SLIDES LoANED FREE ror ENTERTAINMENTS 
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The Physics Table with the double set of uprights and adjustable crossbars is favored 
by a great many schools. It brings the work closer to the students on each side of the 
table, and affords double the usual working space. Two double “Kewaunee” gas cocks 
are installed near the ends of the table top. 
| 


| Physics Laboratory Table 
| 


Instructors in Physics, as well as in Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, etc., will be interested in our very complete catalogue which is sent free to 
interested inquirers. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU EXPERTS 


I | K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : BRANCH OFFICES: 
70 FIFTH AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS ALEXANDRIA, La. SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 54) 


come to school, and get their parents in- 
terested, the school board would make 
many improvements. They readily 
agreed. I then ordered everything needed 
for supplies and equipment, from pencils 
to new study chairs; for I knew there 
was plenty of money in the treasury. 
When I came, the school had old-fash- 
ioned double seats; and for books, there 
were only a few reference books and 
some worn-out textbooks. It takes a lot 
of courage and nerve to tell the people 
what a poor school they have, but one 
must think only of the future benefits 
that can be brought about by this means. 
All sorts of criticisms were made. 
thought it over, and decided that a com- 
munity sing would overcome this opposi- 
tion as well as anything; certainly some- 
thing had to be doneat once. There was 
a great respect here for foreign lan- 
guages. Almost all of the children spoke 
some language other than English, both 
in school and out. I had to be very care- 
ful, I realized, not to arouse an antag- 
onistic feeling among the people. I ar- 
ranged to have the first part of the pro- 
gram devoted to the singing of patriotic 
songs. Then, after the singing, I told 
the people that children born in this 
country were Americans and must be 
taught the language and ideals of Amer- 
ica. I also explained the improvements 
in the school and told them about state 
aid, etc. Iwas terribly nervous about 
it all, but I knew that it must be done. 
And it was. After a great deal of ex- 
plaining,. mothers and fathers agreed 
with me, and told me to go ahead. Now 
our school ranks with the best in the 
country, while before I came it was one 
of the worst.— HAZEL A. PAULSON, 
Minnesota. 


New Ideas for Programs 


Last year we studied the people of a dif- 
ferent nationality or race each month, as 
Indian, Dutch, Japanese, and Negro. All 
the work was correlated as far as pos- 
sible. The primary pupils did cutting, 
sand table and construction work. The 
intermediate pupils studied the people in 
history and language. Maps of the coun- 
try were modeled with material which 
was made by mixing coarse salt and flour 
in equal proportions, adding a little color 
(water color will do) and enough water 
to make a thick paste. The older pupils 
helped out with occasional debates and 
contests with the primary grades on the 
knowledge of the country and its people. 
When possible we gave folk dances in 
connection with the study andoften dram- 
atized stories in language and literature. 
At the close of school we gave a program 
and a display. 

Sometimes, when we want to hold a 
program at our school and have no time 
or material for it, we ask the patrons to 
furnish us with the entertainment. Each 
child writes an invitation, asking a pa- 
tron to take part in singing or to give a 
reading or talk. Parents always respond. 
One will be surprised at the talent found 
among the older people and the willing- 
ness to take part. The pupils heartily 
enjoy a program that is entirely new to 
them.—Mrs. PAUL BRUNER, Nebraska. 


Closing Day in the Primary Room 


The closing day in my room of forty 
first and second grade pupils was quite 
successful, if success be measured by 
happiness and a general good will. -And 
yet there was no hunting and copying of 
‘*pieces,’’ no harrowing rehearsals, no 
losing of that most valuable attribute of 
a primary teacher, patience. We could 
not have a big program, for the other 
rooms were worrying over examinations 
and must not be upset by the arrival of 
many visitors; so we planned a lovely 
time all by ourselves. 

Two weeks previous to closing day I 


(Continued on page 58) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
USE YOUR VACATION 


Allteathefsshould try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held during the Springand Sum- 
mer throughout the entire country. housands of 
atient, life, positiors are tong filled dt from “$1100 

oO ..use your vacation to locate in a big 
pai ition.. Write immediately to Franklin Jnsti- 





Ing all cpseination. dates and places Gh lasce de- 
atlo} es a e de- 
befiptive Book showing nv Positions open dad giving 
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es ANNOUNCING smn 
Lennes- Jenkins 


Applied Arithmetic 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS 
Book No. 1—For 2nd, 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book No. 2—For Sth and 6th Grades 
Book No. 3—For 7th and 8th Grades 


A sane and progressive course built on the 
best in modern method—beautifully and un- 
usually illustrated. The course is flexible. 
Presentation of minimum essentials run through 
‘the books consecutively and the special re. 
a of any curriculum can be met from 

supplements. The freest use is made of 
the child’s spontaneous interest. The authors 
have directed skill gained by years of exper- 
ience in teaching and in making books to the 
organization of all the really useful features 
that have thus far come to life, together with 
a number of essential new features. The 
teachers’ edition is entirely unique and places 
on hand complete material. 


Auerbach -Walsh 
Plane Geometry 


COMPLETE AND IN PARTS 
Part No. 1—Abridged and Applied 
Part No. 2—College Preparatory 





Based on a recognition of the values of 
Applied Geometry as an introduction to the 
subject. Beginning with the brief syllabus em- 
phasizing interests and application, the first 
study. gives minimum essentials on the indus- 
trial values which have never hitherto met due 
consideration. Growing from this the second 
study gives the college preparatory student a 
sympathetic and aggressive command over the 
yh 20 of his subject, and lays foundations 


for individual thinking in mathematical fields. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 














BRONZE MEMORIALS 










Handsomely designed in real bronze, from 
. your own specifications. Faultless workman- 
ship and safe delivery guaranteed. Simple 
and elaborate models for. schools, colleges, 
and other public and private institutions. 


Also busts,statues, statuettes, and bas-reliefs of great 
American subjects. Send for illustrated folder. 


COLONIAL STUDIOS 


**American Sculpture for Americans’’ | 


719 Colonial Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 























School Entertainments 


When it is necessary to dec- 
orate the schoolrooms, have 
handy several packets of 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads and Steel Points. 

No hammer needed. Simply twist in with 

the fingers., Won’t injure roodwork or 

plaster. The fine needle points do the trick and the 

ges heads hold securely. For heavy pictures, = 
loore Push-less Hangers. Hold up to 100 pounds. 


Sold by hardware, sta- 1 5 ¢ 
tionery, drug and photo 
supply stores everywhere per packet 
Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 


SEXUAL __ 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRA’ 
WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young. man and ; 
Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
e 
id 


-«_ Every young wife should know 
Postpai re every = should know 
~ ted Table of contents, ot cae nae on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO.,. 91 Wi Philadelphia 




















































many sample examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. A Bo 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


MISS CINDERELLA 


By Beatrice Imboden 
{LLUSTRATION BY WILL GREFE 


Room Number Seven. But ina far cor- 

ner the little teacher still bent over her 

desk, though by allthe laws of pedagogy 
it was the hour when even the most conscienti- 
ous of little teachers might relax. Probably a 
puzzling arithmetic problem, judging by the 
wrinkling of forehead and erasing and rewriting 
which accompanied the process. 

Occasionally the bumping of erasers by Billy 
Bowman, successful contestant for the high 
honor of erasing the board, or the swish of the 
janitor’s broom in the hall were heard, but the 
little teacher worked on unheeding. 

Truly an edifying sight, had principal or visit- 
ing supervisor come to the door. 


T: four o’clock stillness had descended on 


Had the visitor been so impolite as to look over - 


the little teacher’s shoulder, however, he might 
have been surprised, For the problem was this: 


Board and room rent........0+++++++$40 
Carfare and lunch...... ne 


Lectures, professional “Maga. 


ZINES, CUC....cccccceces ececcecceoe 5 
Money sent to Mother................. 10 
Savings for summer expenses...... 15 

$80 


“Leaving only §20 a month for clothes and 
extras! And people seem to dress soin the city.” 
sighed the little teacher. ‘Poor thing, you 
thought you had come into a fortune last fall 
when you got appointed to acity school at $100 a 
month. Guess you should have stayed in Millers- 
ville, even if it was poky.”’ 

Despondently she put down the items again. 

“Didn’t Miss Warner make a splendid impres- 
sion last Saturday at Institute?” she ruminated. 
“Of course her class in geography methods was 
good, but who could help looking clever in such 
a lovely gown as that blue charmeuse?” 

“Oh,” the pencil banged on her desk. “I’ll not 
be a cat! She is a sweet girl and deserves all her 
success. But—I just wish I could take my read- 
ing class up there some Saturday. Let’ssee—it 
would take three monthsto save for a good suit.” 

At this point Billy Bowman’s cheerful treble 
broke the stillness. 

“T had a fight last night, Miss Robbins,” he an- 
nounced calmly. 

The little teacher started. Then horrified dis- 
approval overspread her face. 

“Billy!” she began. 

“Oh, it wasn’t on the school grounds nor nothing 
like that, so you won't have to tell the principal.” 

‘Don’t say ‘nor nothing.’”’ the little teacher 
corrected, ‘“‘and you should’nt fight anywhere.” 

“Well it was this way,” explained the unruffied 
Billy. “Jimmy Dawson said Miss Warner was 
the best-looking teacher in the school, and I said 
no, you were. Hekept on saying it, and I said 
it was just because Miss Warner dressed so swell. 
(“Don’t say ‘swell,’ say ‘nicely’,” the little 
teacher managed to murmur.) So we had a fight 
and I licked him.” 

Billy paused for breath. “And I told Uncle 
Bob,and he said, ‘That’s the boy! Always take 
up the gauntlet for your lady-love.’ What’s 
‘gauntlet,’ Miss Robbins? An’ he asked what you 
looked like. 

“An’ I told him you had real big eyes and brown 
hair with little gold lights on top of the crinkles, 
Then hesaid, ‘Shake, oldman. I see youhave the 
family taste,’ And hesaid he was coming to visit 
the school.” 

Another stop for breath, Billy wondering why 
the little teacher’s cheeks were so pink and her 
head so averted. 

“Mother said, ‘Indeed, you shan’t goand annoy 
the young lady!’ But she’s coming some day. 
Are all these boards clean enough, Miss Robbins?” 

Mrs. Bowman speedily made a friendly visit, 
beginning with “I’ve heard so much of you, 
Miss Robbins. My small son is your ardent ad- 
mirer!’ And ending with ‘“‘Won’t you come to 
dinner, Friday, just the family, with Billy in 
cluded, of course?” 

And the little teacher, happily if reluctantly, 
drew from the month’s clothes allowance ten 
precious dollars for,a chiffon blouse. The oldsuit 
would have to do, with pressing. Billy proudly 
escorted her home Friday evening, and she re- 
membered the remark of a co-teacher. 

“Oh, you’re lucky to be assigned to the Long- 
fellow School. Alice Warner had the best time 
therelast year—said she felt like a society butter- 
fly, with dinners and teas and even dances!” 

Then the little teacher thought—of clothes. 
And her heart sank. 

“Only the family’? proved to include “Uncle 
Bob,” whose merry, quiazzical eyes never left the 
little teacher’s face, anda fashionable visiting 
cousin, the Jatter gowned in something green, 
low-cut and expensive-looking. Mrs. Bowman 
worea black gown that in Millersville would have 
served for state occasions. 

“Why didn’t Iat least have sense enough to 
wear a one-piece dress,” groaned the little teach- 
erto herself. “But what would I have worn— 
last summer’s faded pink voile?” 

She felt herembarrassment was evident, though 
the chatted gaily. As soon as possible she 
made anexcuse of e lecture and left, alone on 


the street car, in spite of Mr. Bob's determination 
to whirl! her to ‘“‘the lecture”’ in his car. 

Later came “at home” cards from Mrs. Bow- 
man and invitations from other patrons. But 
after the chiffon blouse had attended a tea or two 
and met there velvets and satins galore it was 
quietly folded away. 

Of course Mr. Bob called at the little teacher’s 
quiet boarding place, and telephoned and sent 
flowers. He escorted her (plus the chiffon blouse) 
toa play, with laces and silks in the next box. 

Then—the little teacher straightway adopted 
the cordiality of an icicle, and not even the most 
square-jawed of young men can pay court to such 
forever. Business called him East and every- 
thing seemed ended, save for a postal or two. 

Billy wondered why his beloved teacher forgot 
to be jolly. Miss Warner dropped into Room 
Seven one evening and surprised a tearin the 
little teacher’s eye. 

“Forgive me, dear, if I seem officious,” she 
slipped an arm about the younger girl. “But you 
look like a little sister of mine. And I’ve an idea 
your trouble is the same I had two years ago.” 

Then she talked, while the little teacher's ex- 
pression changed from incredibility to surprise 
and hope! Soon after, the little teacher recover- 
ed her gay spirits. There was often a mysterious 
smile on her lips, and once Billy caught her hum- 
ming a tune, right out loud in school! 


[t was July, and Mr. Bobhadrundowntohis - 


sister’s country place. 

“Some nice people here,”’ she greeted him. ‘Oh, 
yes, and an old friend of yours—that pretty little 
teacher.” 

Mr. Bob looked up quickly, then controlled him- 
self and said lightly, ‘‘Oh, yes, shy little wren of 
a thing, but—er—rather chilly. How did she 
happen tocome? Shespurned our advances with 
hauteur last winter, if I mistake not.” 

“Yes, poor child, but I think I understand why. 
This time Billy found it easy to coax her down. 
And—I think you’re in fora surprise, my boy,”’ 
she smiled. 

That evening he got it! While looking over \the 
evening paper in thelibrary, before the others 
came down, he was startled by a vision in misty 
blue, something frilly and flower-strewn, a vision 
which slipped quietly in and made a quaint 
courtesy before him, 

, “Good evening,” remarked the vision. 

“Why—ah—Oh, good evening,” Mr. Bob stum- 
bled to his feet. 

“Do you usually gasp at the mere sight of an 
old friend?” queried the vision. 

“No, only at dreams come true, Miss Cinder- 
ella,” returned Mr. Bob with recovered poise. 
“Would you like the snapshot of yourself you 
gave Billy last spring? Here it is, next my heart, 
But you can’t have it.” 

It was the little teacher’s turn to blush. 

Next morning she appeared for golf in a white 
linen skirt, as tailored and pocketed as you please 
with green satin sport coat to match the morn- 
ing fields. 

That afternoon for country club tea she donned 
a cream silk jersey frock, exquisitely simple and 
wellcut, In the evening another marvel, some- 
thing white and fluffy, flung over something pink 
and silky, reminding the hitherto unpoetic Mr. 
Bob of a cloud with sunset lining. While on Sun- 
day a pensive Quaker maiden went tochurch all 
in cloudy grey. 

With a moodto match each frock! Now co- 
quettish, now gay, now gravely sweet. No won- 
der Mr. Bob was bewildered. 

“What’s the answer, Sis?’ he sought his sister 
one day, having just left a very domestic looking 
maiden in cool white dimity, embroidering on 
the porch. 

Mrs. Bowman shook herhead. “Perhaps she’s 
inherited some money,” she said vaguely. “But 
I liked her last winter, shabby clothes and all, of 
course.” 

“So did I, worse luck,” groaned Mr. Bob. He 
determined tolearn hisfate thatevening. But 
a dance was on and a wonderful frock in orchid 
tints embroidered in violets, low-cut and all that, 
awed him while the other fellows danced with her, 

However, fate—or the little teacher—was kind 
next evening, for nothing more terrifying thana 
white dotted swiss, with absurdly babyish blue 
sash, appeared. 

Oh, wise little teacher, how did you know that 
the man does not live who can resist white swiss 
and blue ribbons? 

There was a stroll and a moon, and, rather late, 
two supremely happy beings returned. 

“There is only one thing to which I object,” Mr. 
Bob wassaying. “You see, I used to dream asa 
boy of makinga fortune and laying it at the feet 
of a lovely—Cinder—maid, changing her to a 
princess. I thought I’d found her last year. But, 
lo, the wand has already waved over her and she 
is a princess now. 

“But I didn’t make her one, so I’m almost dis- 
appointed. Tell me, Cinderella, who was the 
fairy godmother?” 

Bhai. ante Tay ved clothes myself,’’ calmly 
respon: e teacher, going directly to the 
ront of the matter. 





a 


There was a stroll and a moon, and, rather late, two supremely happy beings returned. 


~ “You—!” Mr, Bob gasped. 

“Of course, so you can still make me a prin- 
cess, for I have no fortune.” 

“But how did you make those things? Sis says 
they’re lovely and she has an expensive dress- 
maker.” 

“T’ll tell you all, asthe movie heroine would 
say,” laughed Cinderella, “I was so miserable 
last winter. I wanted good times and I—liked 
you—” (“Say it!’ whispered Mr. Bob, “say you 
loved me.”’) “But I felt so ill at ease in my poor 
clothes. Finally I was horrid toyou, to keep you 
away, though it ’most killed me!”’ 

The moon obligingly whisked behind a passing 
cloud to allow Mr. Bob to express his sympathy. 

“Then one of the teachers—Miss Warner—told 
me a way out. I had always secretly admired 
her clothes—and wondered how she could dress 
80 beautifully on a teacher's salary. 

“Well, she told me that she had learned right 
in her own boarding place, in spare time, through 
the Woman’s Institute, how to make stylish, be- 
coming clothes and hats, even though she knew 
nothing at all about sewing or millinery when 
she began. She said that this wonderful school 
had taught her how to make the kind of dresses 
and hats she had always wanted for less than 
one-half their usual cost, and how to make money 
sewing for other people beside. 

“You see it makes nodifference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on by mail, 
anditisno disadvantage if you are employed 
during the day or have household duties that 
occupy most of your time, because you can de 
vote much or little time to the course and just 
whenever it is convenient. 

“So I wrote and began the lessons. Almost at 
once I knew I had solved the problem, In a 
month I made a pretty school blouse, and then | 
tried adress. Imade the grey one I wore Sun- 
day (you seemed to like it), andI woreit to the 
Teacher’s Institute, where I took my reading 
class up on the platform.”’ 

“Why did'nt you tell me?’”? murmured Mr. Bob. 
“I'd have sent a bushel of roses to wear with it.” 

“They said I made quite a successful appear- 
ance,” demurely. “And now—why, with ten 
dollars invested in material I can make a lovely 
summer dress. And made-overs! This white is 
one and the lavender I wore last night came from 


an old dress of mother’s, plusa little new chiffon, 
I can even make tailored things! 
“Every step is explained, you learn little tricks 


of the professional dressmaker, how to cut and 
how to copy dresses from apictureor from a 
model in a window. 

“You learn those little touches that turna few 
yards of material into a work of art, you learn 
your special colors and styles. Why, I could go 
on forever! And, just think, if you should happen 
to lose your money, before you could make more, 
I could even earn my own living making artistic 
clothes for others.” 

“Or dress your own bewitching little self so 
people would think I hada million dollars while 
I was getting on my feet again, Miss Cleverness,”’ 
grinned Mr. Bob. 

The little teacher’s story has a practical appli- 
cation to your needs. More than 50,000 women 
and girls in city, town and country have proved 
that you can quickly learn at home in spare time 
how to make all yourown and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a profession. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and whatit can do for you. 
Just send aletter, postcard or the convenient 
coupon below and you will receive—without ob 
ligation—the full story of this great school that 
has brought the happiness of having dainty, be 
coming clothes,savings almost too good to be true 
and the joy of being independent in a successfu 
business to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 F, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below : 


OHome Dress Making O Millinery 
OProfessional Dressmaking OCooking 
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Deis That You Will Need 
During the Next School Year 


KEEP THIS LIST FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
ALL PRICES PREPAID UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


The Instructor Entertainment Books 
The Well Known “Pieces and Plays” Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages............... cc... $ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages.................... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages...................... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.................. 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages........... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pagesS...............0..... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages...............cccc 035 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...................0. 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages............ .... 35 
Chomiens Dey Therein. BOE CR inca csessicretisiscisesssssinsiescesveccresss. 35 


Other Entertainment Books 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..................... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages.......... .30 























| 
| 
7 PuRLiined Jor 
} Ff. A Owen Publishing con ‘Dansvitte, N.Y. 
I __ Mal! & McCreary, UL 
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Health and Grace Giving Exercises. By L. M. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages .........0........cccc:00 .30 
Chotce Behon! Gopeicor. TOS GAS. ....0.2.006.0. bi ncicnuneukes... .30 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages...... 0.0... .....cccccccceeeees 35 
Poems Worth Knowing, 124 pages...................cssecsser-ssssssssssscens 30 
Poems of Peace and War. . 128 pages.................02..ccsssssssseseasseesess 30 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages..............00000.. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............0......... 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages........00000.. 35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.........................006 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.................. 1.25 





School Music Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and Music 
pudSnd pbbsbhanbbabevabbbecesroponnncaanrsesnberbeeshenehersssh been beebe obese 10 cents per copy 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 170 Songs with Words and 
Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 100, transpor- 
tation payable by parchaber..................2.ccccccsseessesosenses $12.50 per 100 

Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs........... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen 

BT TOG, TE Ti ccna cnneincsveneessoneniss 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen 


Helps For Teachers 









Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages........... $ .35 
Library Methods-in American History. By G. R. Crissman. 240 pages........ 85 
Practical Lessons in United States History. By John Rankin. 108 pages.....  .35 
Outline Guide to Civil Government. By Thomas E, Sanders. 96 pages........ 35 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages. ................. .20 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 116 pages............ 35 
Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U.S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. 





Study of the Song of Hiawatha. By Nellie McCabe, 192 pages.................. 35 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean. 100 pages.. .35 
Practical Lessons in Geography. By John Rankin. 140 pages................... 35 
Practical Lessons in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages............... 35 
Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thos. E, Sanders. 178 pages, cloth binding.. .60 
A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 56) 


had asked the children to look over their 
toys and dolls and select one about which 
there was a very interesting story. Only 
one toy might accompany the small 
owner to school on that last day, and the 
selection of the favored one was a matter 
of great importance. When the day ar- 
rived, we had a most interesting collec- 
tion of little visitors. Many were broken, 
old, and carried scars of their exciting 
adventures or hairbreadth escapes. 
There was an old wax doll which had be- 
longed to little Mary’s grandmother and 
had been ‘‘stepped right on top of’’ by 
a rebel soldier during the Civil War. 
Then there was the big brown Teddy 
bear who ‘‘was born the same day I was,’’ 
according to tiny Tom, and who always 
sits at the foot of his bed during the 
night. Close to him sat the woolly dog 
which had traveled across the country 
three times as a companion for his little 
owner. A celluloid duck seemed anxious 
to quack his story, and well he might, 
for he had tumbled over the cataract of 
water pouring into the reservoir and was 
finally rescued as he emerged from an 
irrigation ditch at the far end of the al- 
falfa field. Then too, there was the 
darling little all-American doll, who after 
two years of service at home was about 
to start on a voyage to Darkest Africa, 
there to bring joy to the heart of a mis- 
sionary’s little girl. Of course, the 
jumping jack, made by a little lame 
cousin, was enthusiastically received, 
also the donkey bank which had kicked 
over enough pennies to buy two War 
Savings Stamps and was still on the job. 
But the most pleasing feature to the 
teacher and the few mothers who came, 
was the charming ease and naiveté with 
which these stories were told, and the 
intense interest on the part of the little 
hearers. Whenever it seemed appropri- 
ate, we sang songs and repeated poems 
learned during the year. 

After the stories had all been told, we 
carried the victrola out into the yard, 
and with the treasures clasped in little 
arms we had a parade around the grounds. 
—FRANCES TAYLOR, California. 


A Class Prophecy Dramatized 


Last year our graduating class had a 
really attractive prophecy. It was com- 
posed of two scenes and required little 
work. The first scene was laid ina 
forest at the camp of the gypsies where 
the graduates had their fortunes told. 
Then the chorus class sang a song while 
the pupils taking part dressed for the 
second scene. For this scene the gradu- 
ates appeared in tableaux, just as the for- 
tune teller had prophesied. With good 
lighting arrangements these scenes can 
be made beautiful. (Lanterns covered 
with red and yellow crepe paper can be 
used for the first scene.)—B. MCNEEL, 
North Carolina. 


An “Original” Closing Day Program 


I find that my fourth grade pupils do 
not take the same interest in reading 
during the warm June days as during the 
winter months. I tried many devices to 


| increase their interest, but found none 


more satisfactory than our ‘‘original’’ 
closing day program. This consisted of 
original plays and songs written by pu- 
pils and revised by the teachers. We 
took the stories from the reading lessons 
and dramatized them, and also wrote lit- 
tle dialogues and songs from the poems. 
—ENID CARTWRIGHT, South Dakota. 


Postals in Vacation 


The following plan not only increased 
the love of my children for me but was 
also a means of showing the parents that 
the welfare of their children under my 
care was one of my principal interests. 

How many teachers send postals to 
their school children from where they 
spend their summer vacation? To those 
who haven’t suggest that you try it this 
summer and note the results. I have 
the primary room in a two-room rural 
school, and for two summers I have sent 
these cards. I count the ‘‘small’’ fifty 
cents well spent—small because of the 
big returns. On the first day of school 
I have been met with remarks such as: 
“That picture of the Soldiers’ and Sail- 

ors’ Monument that you sent me is just 
like the one in our geography!’’—Euv- 
GENIA BossInG, Indiana. 
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Civilians Buy 
Army Raincoats 


from Govt. Contractors 

far below actual value 
because the Army 
no longer has need 
of them. 









The one type of rain- 
coat accepted by the 
Govt. as sanitary as 
well as waterproof. 
NO WET CAN GET 
THROUGH— hermetic- 
ally cemented, inter- 
fitting fly front (triple 
protection) ; adjustable 
fastenings around 
wrists; storm collar 
with storm tab; pock- 
ets with extra slit to 
reach inner garments “>. 
out opening raincoat. 

MOISTURE CAN FORM 
INSIDE COAT — ventila- 
tion holes in back concealed 
by extra yoke, giving cape 
effect. ag mo yee » $8 50 


postpaid, insured... 
Outside the U. s., ” $9.00, 


Ladies’ Models made of 
thesamematerials...$10.00 


Boys’ and Girls’ Raincoats, 
same material, sizes 6 to 16 years..-......0.00. $6.75 
Officers’ Double - Breasted Models 


with inverted pleat down back and all- ny ry belt with buckle; 
convertible collar; patch pockets with flaps: wrist fastenings 


et ped) ivory buttons. (Postpaid, insured) $13. 50 


When ordering, inclose “aged ark state chest measurement. If 
not entirely without question, 


THE PEERLESS CO., 'N. 1.4. (Govt. Contractors) 
80 Branford Place, Newark, N. J. 


po De denne EYE WATER 


W;| strengthens weak, —o~ eves, and ig an 

4 ideal eye wash, Good since 1795. Keep your 

fy eyes well and they will help keep you, 
11 Draggists t b 

35 c Mii Upon Heceipt of Price 

: Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

i JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 

178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 





























Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the h: 

che rowing again. Easy. ainiess, ig Bal P 'o Sears. 55 pee pom 
rite today, enclos stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 5 - X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Mail Direct To The Refiners 


Any old gold, silver, magneto points, old watch- 
es, diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
false teeth (with or without gold fillings) any- 
thing containing gold, silver, or platinum, We 
pay the highest possible price. Cash by return 
mail. Goods returned in rodays if not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO., 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These agp with answers re- 








view wil prepare the the student 


ents or Civi Ser- 


to pass any t 
anystatein the 


vice ss any teachers offered 
Union, These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
My hay 4 =} > yoy 
of cation for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 
Sixteen of them containing 20 sub 
Price complete posiped i a 





14 Yrs, of 











"Solutions given to all problems, 
*Revised od in Habeas ; 
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*Twould be hard to reckon 


the multiple benefits that this little ma- 


chine has brought to American schools. 


Always a quick and economical way of duplicating all 
kinds of typewritten and handwritten letters and forms! 
But with the arrival of the new Dermatype stencil—“a 
thin sheet of dark-blue paper” —the Mimeograph becomes 
tremendously more useful. [¢ does finer work. And, as the 
new stencil is practically indestructible, it does quicker work 
—and cheaper. Also it easily prints maps, plans, designs and 
the like—opening new possibilities for educational development. In 
thousands of American schools and industries the Mimeograph is now effec- 
ting essential economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don’t you think it 


worth while to investigate what it can do for you and your work? All information 
—and our catalog “‘U’’—from A. B, Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Devote a few minutes each 





day to training in 








Americanism 











in the Schools 


of the National Security League 


128 Pages Limp Cloth Covers 


today. 


minds of their pupils. 





form of Responsive Readings. 


exercises. 


it is today. 


law, orderliness, justice and morality 


to which they are exposed. 


and rural districts as well. 
A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. 


We Take Pleasure in «Announcing the Publication of 


“Making Americans” 


A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism 
Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary 


32 Cents Per Copy 


HE teaching of ‘‘ Americanism,’’ or the **making of Americans’’ is 

regarded as one of the chief functions of our public school system 
‘ A thorough knowledge and understanding of the ideals on 
which our nation was founded is essential to good citizenship and it is the 
duty of the teachers of America to instill these ideals in the hearts and 


_ Our new book, “Making Americans” has been prepared with the par- 
ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of 
teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. 

_ A most striking feature of the book and one which will commend 
itself very strongly to teachers is the arrangement of the contents in the 
i This unique method of presenting the sub- 
ject adds to the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils and makes the book 
especially valuable both for class use and in connection with morning 


_ The material consists for the most part of quotations from the writ- 
ings and speeches of leaders who have helped to make our nation what 
These quotations have been carefully selected to show the 
growth of our freedom and to demonstrate that the aims of America have 
always been high and that her ideals have been grounded on respect for 


The selections are all of unhackneyed material and have been made 
for their value in building constructive concepts calculated to strengthen 
the minds of the children against the insiduous anti-American doctrines 


The book is sold at a very low price in ~rder that it may be available 
to all teachers and pupils not only in the city schools but in the village 


Order a copy today. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 



























































Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston 
President National Education Association 


Superintendent Preston is the third woman to oc- 
cupy the office of president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, A native of Minnesota, she at- 
tended rural schools, a high school, and Carleton 
College at Northfield, but her teaching career really 
began when she was only fourteen years old. After 
her removal to the State of Washington, she served 
as a teacher in rural and grade schools, as county 
superintendent of Walla Walla County for nine 
years, member of the State Board of Education, and 
latterly State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in which office she is serving her second term, hav- 
ing been re-elected by a majority of 56,000. Super- 
intendent Preston is the originator of teacherages 
for rural school teachers and the promoter of a pro- 
gram of rural school improvement. She is a mem- 
ber of the N. E. A. Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, and of the National Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party. 








The annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Salt Lake City, July 2-10. This location 
will give teachers an opportunity to 
combine the benefits to be had from 








well-known value, 


finding out new words, 


hours, 











Specimen Illustration (Reduced) from Happy Hour Readers 


Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illus- 
trated, most of the pictures being in color, This adds wonderfully to the 
attractiveness of the books, and not only holds the interest of the child, but 
helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each book being intended to cover a half year of 
the school course, will be followed throughout the later books of the series. 
It will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the pupils frequently at a minimum 
cost, It will be equally desirable either in free text book schools where, many 
times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books, 


Price 12 cents per copy, $12.00 per hundred, postpaid. 











Just OFF THE PRESS—THE First TWO VOLUMES OF OUR NEW SERIES OF 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


BOOKS I AND Il---FOR FIRST YEAR WORK 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor Slippery Rock, (Pa.) State Normal School and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, A.M., Ph.D., Principal Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated hy FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Each Book Designed for a Half Year’s Work. 64 pages. 
Strong Paper Covers. Price, 12 Cents per Copy. 


HESE are the initial books of a new series 
of Primers and Readers, prepared upon 
an entirely new plan, The authors are 

experts in teaching Reading and the books are 
based upon the best pedagogical principles, 

The child’s interests are appealed to by first 
having lessons directly related to his every day 
life, his companions, his pets, his play. 
these he is led to familiar Mother Goose Rhymes 
and these are followed by repetition stories of 


From 


The series is based on Sentence Work in the 
beginning, giving the child power to first see 
the whole, then analyze into words and phrases. 
This is then supplemented and complemented by 
phonic work and the child is led to mastery over 
words and thought, by gaining power to analyze 
words into their parts and to use these parts in 


The child’s hours in school should be happy 
He should be happy in his work as well 
asinhis play. He is happy in doing the things 
in which he is interested, happy in exercising 
power after he is made to feel that power. 

The ‘‘Happy Hour Readers’’ are designed 
' to make the child conscious of his powers and to 
develop these powers within him. 
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| PRESENTATION 


ATTRACTIVE IN 


CORRECT IN 
PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN 
SIZE 
ECONOMICAL IN 
PRICE 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


attendance at this great national body 
of educators with the pleasure of a visit 
to that unique, most attractive and in- 
teresting city, and a trip which can be 
easily arranged to include many of the 
.great scenic features of America. Salt 
Lake City puts forth the claim of being 
‘‘the center of scenic America.’’ To those 
from the East, the trip would give a 
broadening glimpse of the great expanse 
of our Middle West, a ride over the Rocky 
Mountains, with an opportunity to visit 
Denver and see some of the mountain 
peaks and scenic wonders of Colorado, 
with Yellowstone, Glacier and other 
National parks, and a continuance to the 
Pacific coast with its manifold attrac- 
tions, and a view of the Grand Canyon as 
easily possible additions. These are 
merely suggestions of the scenic possi- 
bilities of such a trip. Salt Lake City 
itself, 4354 feet above sea level, with a 
dry, healthful air and cool, refreshing 
breezes from the near-by mountains, 
with its great Mormon Temple and 
Tabernacle and Great Salt Lake, offers 
many attractive features. The Taber- 
nacle is one of the most interesting 
structures in America. It will seat 
10,000 persons, and has wonderful acous- 
tic properties. Its magnificent organ is 
one of the finest musical instruments in 
the world, and its fame is widespread. 
The front towers of the organ are fifty- 
eight feet high, and it contains over 5000 
pipes. The main meetings of the con- 


A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion—Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
; . es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will Ask Your Druggist 
for M Care. 


r 
arine © when your Eyes Need M-13 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 
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National Education Association 


vention will be held in the Tabernacle. 
Ample accommodations are assured in 
hotels and, if necessary, in the homes of 
the city, and a hearty welcome and warm 
hospitality is assured by the residents, 
Those who had the pleasure of attending 
the session of the Association held in that 
city seven years ago can heartily testify 
to this. 

The full program is not at hand. It 
can be safely stated, however, that it 
will give particular emphasis to present 
conditions, and will appeal to teachers 
and superintendents alike in the effort 
to find practical and satisfactory solu- 
tions of the emergency problems of the 
schools. 

A feature of the week will be the 
meetings of the Congress of Boards of 
Education and the consideration of the 
financial problems of the rural and city 
schools. This Congress will use three 
entire sessions on the general program. 
It will give special attention to the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage and the best 
plans for meeting the emergency. It 
will consider questions pertaining to the 
administration and supervision of the 
schools and to the relation of the teach- 
ers to organization and administration. 

The railroads have granted Summer 
Tourist rates to Salt Lake City. These 
tickets will be good for ninety days, 
June 1, to September 1, going and return- 
ing with choice of direct routes, and fu!! 
stop-over privileges going and coming. 
In purchasing these Tourist Tickets it 
will be possible to have them routed by 
the Yellowstone National Park without 
extra cost. Tickets through Salt Lake 
City, and including points beyond, will 
be sold at proportionately reduced rates. 

In addition to the Summer Tourist 
rates, round trip tickets will be sold to 
members of the N. E. A. at the rate of 
one and one-third fare from all points 
in the United States. Nostop-over priv- 
ileges are allowed on these. It will be 
necessary to sign an identification cer- 
tificate in order to procure the special 
N. E. A. tickets. This privilege is ex- 
tended to the families of the members. 
Apply to your local ticket agent for rates 
and conditions as to both forms of tick- 
ets. If identification certificates have 
not been received, they can be had by 
writing the State Director or the Secre- 
tary of the Association, J. W. Crabtree, 
Washington, D. C 

Members should make an effort to 
reach Salt Lake City by Saturday night 
so as to be in the city for Musical Sun- 
day. Special musical features will be 
prepared by the best talent in that great 
musical center and given in honor of the 
Association. 


The entire country has been aroused 
by the teacher shortage and the conse- 
quent danger to our schools and to the 
future welfare of the nation. There is 
a general advance in teachers’ salaries 
which, while in most cases not commen- 
surate with the situation, shows an im- 
provement of decided character. Every 
teacher, even of the smallest rural dis- 
trict, should feel the effects of this gen- 
eral impetus and should be benefited by 
it. No capable teacher need accept a 
position for the coming year unless it 
carries with it a proper appreciation of 
this condition. ‘The demand for such 
teachers far exceeds the supply. 


There is no department of educational 
work that is claiming so much interest 
and attention in all parts of the country, 
as Physical Eucation. The demand for 
trained teachers in this work is far 
greater than the supply. The Chicago 
Normal School of Physica! Education is 
one of the best known of the women’s 
training schools in America and is offer- 
ing a summer course of unusual value 
this year. The curriculum includes in- 
tensive training in all branches of the 
work and is carefully planned to meet 
the needs of the many public school 
teachers who wish to specialize in phys- 
ical education or use it in connection 
with their academic work. Beginning 
courses for the untrained, advanced 
courses for those who wish more mate- 
rial for winter teaching, and especially 
arranged schedules for those who have 
had some training make a summer pro- 
gram of broad scope and interest. 
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“North-Beach Joe” 


(Continued from page 39) 


history, bearing home a grade card that 
was innocent of the disgraceful ‘‘red 
marks. ’’ 

Not once had he offered to recite (al- 
though he responded when called upon), 
and he scorned to help with the work 
after school. Hescoffed openly at Rena- 
to, who was monitor ‘‘off de hats,’’ and 
ridiculed Adriano, who cared for the red 
geranium in the window. ‘‘Sissy, work 
fer goils,’’? he jeered at his old pal 
Vasily, the Russian, who stayed every 
afternoon to dust erasers and clean 
blackboards. Without hesitation, Vasily 
launched his small but wiry body across 
the intervening desk and they were 
‘‘mixed’’ in one of their glorious fights, 
when Miss Reynolds entered the room. 
It was over before she could reach them, 
for Vasily, made strong by righteous in- 
dignation, had planted a sharp and bony 
knee in the tenderest part of Joe’s back 
and gouged unmercifully until Joe howl- 
ed for quarter. 

But the day finally came when, fired 
by the excitement over six new stereo- 
scopes which had made their appearance 
during geography, Joe did try to win 
Miss Reynolds’ approval. Next after 
geography came language, with a lesson 
on paragraphs. The girls were bidden 
to write about ‘‘ Boys’’ and the boys were 
urged to put on paper all that they knew 
about ‘‘Girls.’’ After much chewing of 
pencil and the destruction of seven sheets 
of paper, Joe produced the following: 


GURLS 


A gurl wares dresses, bous, and long 
hare. And gurls alwais go to church. 

This did not seem complete. He gazed 
sheepishly at the surrounding femininity. 
The sight of Margarita reminded him of 
a painful incident at home when this 
small hoyden who lived upstairs had 
pushed his much-loved collie pup down 
the long dark flight of steps. The pup 
had been on an errand of investigation of 
neighboring garbage cans and Joe had 
never been able to see wherein the kick 
had been deserved. Was it not the right 
of every pup to steal and scatter refuse 
wherever he might find it? Joe remem- 
bered all this as he sat gazing at Marga- 
rita, and turning to his desk again he 
wrote with a vicious pressure of his 
pencil: 


I hate gurls. They are mean to ani- 
mula and they dont understand pups. 
Most gurls would rather have a old cat 
than a dog. 


Joe looked at the Baragraph he had 
written. Hestole a glimpse at Vasily’s 
work. He'd have to write more. Joe’s 
idea of a paragraph was a safe margin 
of words over the number his neighbors 
might attain. He took one more survey 
of the room's occupants. Thelma’s long 
black swinging legs caught his attention, 
and with a flourish he inscribed: And 
som are small and skinny. A vision of 
his mother, slovenly, jolly, and com- 
fortably plump, rose before him, and he 
finished with an apologetic line: ' But 
when they grow up they git nice and fat 
and learn to cook spaghetti. 

It is doubtful whether Miss Reynolds 
laughed as much as she cried over the 
much-thumbed paper, for she knew just 
how much thought and honest effort had 
gone into its composition. Be it said to 
the credit of her motherly nature, though 
it be detrimental to her professional rep- 
utation, that she gave him a large and 
bright blue ‘‘G,’’ which means ‘‘Good,”’ 
and which was as much of a stranger to 
Joe’s school papers as humming birds’ 
tongues to his palate. That was the be- 
ginning of really earnest work on his 
part, however. More and more, Joe 
entered into the spirit of the room, but 
it was not until Spring that his last de- 
fenses were lowered. | 

After school one day in April, beautiful 
California April, Miss Reynolds took 
some of the children to North Beach, 
which was near their homes. Many ran 
home to put away their books and get 
permission to stay late. ‘These little 
trips to the beach with their teacher were 
looked upon as events of great impor- 
tance. When Joe came he had in his 
arms the wriggling soft-eyed collie pup 
who thrust up his pink nose to kiss each 
hand that petted him. For the first time 
Joe went straight to Miss Reynolds. 
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‘*See, teacher, what I got,’’ he said 
shyly, and his eyes lit with pride as the 
teacher took the velvety pup in her arms 
and hugged him gently. 

‘*He’s a beautiful dog,’’ she said. 
‘“‘Why haven’t you brought him to 
school?’’ 

**T didn’t know you liked dogs,”’ re- 
plied Joe, and he gathered up his puppy 
and dashed away to hunt for starfishes. 

Far out in the water of the bay, run- 
ning from an old tunnel in the cliff, was 
the wooden trestle of an abandoned rail- 
way branch line. It was entirely secure 
and many times the boys had raced from 
one end to the other. After the hunt for 
starfishes had lost its novelty, Miss Reyn- 
olds and the children settled down on 
the warm sand to build a fort. Several 
of the boys slipped away and ina few 
moments were going at full speed down 
the trestle, the pudgy dog following as 
best he could. 

‘*Oh, Miss Reynolds,’’ shrieked Marga- 
rita, ‘‘see the race!’’ and all stood up to 
watch the contest. Joe easily outdis- 
tanced his fellows and stood waiting for 
the puppy, who was panting his way 
along the rails. Suddenly Joe gave a 
shriek of agony and Miss Reynolds 
gasped. The puppy had clumsily missed 
his footing as he bounded from one rail 
to the next, had slipped between the ties, 
and in spite of the frantic clutchings of 
the boys, had fallen to the water below. 

Although he was an excellent swimmer, 
Joe did not dare to dive from the high 
trestle, for he knew there were sharp 
rocks not far below the surface of the 
water. He tried to ‘‘shin down’’ one of 
the supports, but was forced to abandon 
the attempt. With drawn face he 


watched the dog’s desperate efforts to | 


keep up, and did not see that help was 
coming. For Miss Reynolds, with one 
sweeping movement, unbuttoned her 
rough walking skirt, cast aside hat and 
jacket, and plunged into the surf, kick- 
ing off her slippers as she ran. Excited 
screams from the girls and shouts of ad- 
miration from the boys came to her ears, 
but she thought of nothing but Joe’s 
eager face when he had brought the 
puppy for her approval. Perhaps this 
awkward little dog would be the means 
of winning Joe. 

She reached the half-drowned crea- 
ture, and catching him by the back of his 
soft neck she supported herself against 
the trestle and called to the boys to knot 
together two or three handkerchiefs and 
throw them down to her. With this rude 
rope she tied the puppy about his well- 
fed middle and bound him to her shoul- 
ders. His paws dug through her thin 
waist as he clung in frightened silence 
to her back. 

With a wild yell Joe and his compan- 
ions raced back down the trestle and 
were waiting to welcome Miss Reynolds 
as she dragged her weary body out of 
the water. Eager fingers unbound the 
dog and with a muttered, ‘‘T’ank you, 
Miss Reynolds,’’ Joe was off up the 
shore, the wet puppy hugged up under 
his old coat. But Miss Reynolds was 
happy, in spite of the meager thanks, in 
spite of her ruined silk waist, for she 
had caught the look in Joe’s eyes when 
he took his rescued pup, the look she had 
tried so hard to waken there—affection 
and perfect faith. 

Next morning when Miss Reynolds 
reached the schoolhouse, Joe was wait- 
ing on the outside steps. In his hand, 
which had never before been known to 
bear a gift to that hated class of tyrants, 
the teachers, was tightly clasped a bunch 
of marigolds. Joe had left home early, 
much to his mother’s amazement, to visit 
one of those open-air flower stands which 
adorn the San Francisco streets, and 
there had squandered the whole of his 
lunch dime on this gift. A great and noble 
sacrifice for love! For to a small boy 
what is worse than an empty stomach? 

But the supreme offering was to come. 
When Miss Reynolds had removed her 
hat and coat and taken her place at the 
desk she heard at her elbow a gruff but 
shy voice questioning, ‘‘Say, Miss Reyn- 
olds, can’t I be monitor off sumthin’ 
fer you?’’ Joe had surrendered and, 
gentleman at heart as he was, he had 
come to admit his defeat and enlist under 
the new banner of love. 





Strongest minds are often those of 
whom the noisy world hears least. 
— Wordsworth. 












Medals which the 
W. J. R.C. boys 
shoot for. 


You Will Enjoy | 
This Constructive Service 
for Boys 


USY men in all parts of the country are 
finding enjoyment and recreation in con- 
structive service to American boyhood 

as Instructors of local Units of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. 

























This national organization, endorsed by prom- 
inent men, invites you to become one of its 
Instructors. 

To do so is very simple if you already are in 
charge of a group of boys—as a class leader, 
‘amp director or scout master. Ask National 
Headquarters. You will be instructed how to 
organize a Unit, and to hold tests for the medals, 
and matches for trophies. 

To start from the beginning requires but little 
more effort; it is easy to get the boys together. 
And the W. J. R. C. training course makes your 
duties simple and clear. 

Start today. Fill in the coupon below, mail 
it to Headquarters, and learn all about this 
service organization. 


National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U. 


Winehester Junior Rifle Corps, 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. re Pe ee - 
I would like to become one of the In- 
structors in the Winchester Junior Rifle ae ee ee ' 


Corps. Please send certificates of member- 
ship and full information on how to organize 
a local Unit. 
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Vacation Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 


above the sea. Air scented with pine and 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka 


balsam. Modern 


Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 


Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and 









you are in the midst of a charming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature, 

C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “H” 


907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “H”’ 
1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


























sewered districts. 


Write Desk M, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SCHOOL MEN! [7 


Would you like to do welfare work 
and earn good money foryourtime? 


Get our sales plan for providing 
Perfection Sanitary Toilets to 
schools, mills and homes in un- 


Our salesmen assist the local dealer— 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
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MEDART Playgro 


™ Designed for safety, efficiency, durability. 
Pioneers in the playground movement. 
Established 1878. Endorsed by civic and 
municipal authorities. Let us help plan 
YOUR playground. MEDART Catalog “L” 
on request. Write for it on your letter head, 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3524 DeKalb St., 





St. Louis, Mo. 











cARE YOU a natural born LEADER? 


Opportunity knocks at your door. Learn 
the New Profession — Employment 
Management and Personal Activities. 
A vital issue—a fascinating study. 
Borough Hall Institute offers an original 
—practical course of twelve lectures, 
prepared by a competent staff of suc- 
cessful Personnel Directors. Nothing 
approaching this in concise and detailed in- 
formation. No limit to demand for preperly 
trained Employment and Personnel Execu- 
tives. Write for particulars. 


Borough Hall Institute 


50 Church St., Suite 556, 
New York City. 














Make Every Day Flag Day 
(Continued from page 17) 


her arms and say: ‘‘ Dolly and doggie and 
I feel safe when our flag is near. We 
know that nothing will do us any harm, 
whether we are awake or asleep. When- 
ever I go into the city I watch for Old 
Glory. When I cannot see it I hurry just 
as fast as I can until it comes in sight 
again. Then I walk slowly and sing t 

myself, for I know nobody can hurt me 
where our flag is. My papa has a big 
flag and I have alittleone. Every night 
I place my flag near my bed so I cansee 
it the last thing before I go to sleep and 
the first thing when I wake up in the 
morning. If I wake up in the night I 
put out my hand in the dark and see if 
my flag is still there. With my hand on 
it I go right to sleep again because I 
know that dolly and doggie and I are all 
safe. I lovemy flag—my country’s flag. ”’ 

I have seen a boy come forward in school 
to receive a silk flag for his grade while 
his classmates stood at salute. With a 
tender and reverent hand he accepted the 
beautiful banner while he pledged him- 
self and his fellow pupils ‘‘To keep this 
flag without blot or stain.’’ Since then, 
for years, I have watched the effect of 
that flag upon those children, and to-day 
there is nothing that can make the same 
appeal to them as the possibility of cast- 
ing a blot on the flag. It is to thema 
constant reminder of the idealism which 
it takes to make a good American. 

In one of our great cities, it is under- 
stood, the Board of Education is at work 
on a creed for all school children to sign. 
The consequence of not signing it will be 
failure to graduate. According to a 
newspaper report, the child will be asked 
to agree to revere and defend his coun- 
try’s flag, to respect and obey the Pres- 
ident and the laws, to support American 
ideals of fair play, including the ideal of 
unhampered opportunity for all under the 
law, to put patriotism above other loyal- 
ties, and tooppose all revolutionary move- 
ments such as Bolshevism, Anarchism, 
I. W.W.-ism, or any movement antagon- 
istic to the laws of the United States or 
tending to subvert the laws of the 
United States.’’ The object sought is 
most commendable, but children cannot 
be made patriotic by force. ‘The display 
of the American flag, with the proper 
teaching by precept and example as to 
what it means, will bring far greater re- 
sults than any mere signing of creeds 
under compulsion. 

The youth of our land will understand. 
The flag will be an inspiration to them. 
Wherever they see it it will bea chal- 
lenge to them to be true to the ideals of 
their heritage and to make of their lives 
the most of which they are capable. It 
will be a steadying influence during a 
time when everything substantial and 
conservative is likely to be branded as 
old-fashioned and out-of-date. The flag 
which was good enough for Washington 
and Lincoln, the flag which thousands of 
the best Americans have laid down their 
lives for, must be good enough to cherish 
in the hearts of our youth. 

The average, intelligent American citi- 


| zen will understand. The millions who 


make up the mass of our people are en- 
titled to the encouragement which the 
display of the flag will bring. In these 


| days of change and unrest when one can- 








not tell what aday may bring forth, 
when the atmosphere is charged with 
rumblings and rumors, would that people 
could look about and see the starry flag 
of freedom and purpose and service and 
idealism floating from steeple and tower 


| and swinging bravely from office, home 


and shop! They should not be denied 
this reassurance. The flag should greet 
them at every turn. It should face them 
like an old, well-tested friend. 

Those who are ill-disposed will under- 
stand. A man was aroused from sleep 
by the prying open of a window below. 
Revolverinhand, he descended thestairs. 
A masked man climbed into the room 
and cautiously used his flashlight. The 
weird streak of light traveled about the 
room until it reached a corner where 
stoodan Americanflag. Thereit stopped 
and the burglar hesitated. What was 
going through his mind? What arrested 
his hand and checked his purpose? Look- 
ing through the flag and back of it he 
saw the law—courts, juries, police, pris- 
ons and jailors. He saw liberty of others 


(Continued on page 67) 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 


and Composition 
qummmmeniae BOOK | 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES For Third Grade 


T T and Beginners 
pen Pie woth n 
— Compe ‘> For Fourth Grade 
>] | BOOK mI 
For Fifth Grade 
BOOK IV 
For Sixth Grade 











? THIRO GRADE 
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Books V and VI 

for Seventh and 

Eighth Grades in 
Preparation 


12 CENTS PER COPY 
(PREPAID) 


E now have ready the first four 
volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

There is a separate volume for each 
grade, containing such material as a 
pupil should and can master during the 
year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 


10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


e 
Inexpensive 

The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed | ge and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Bach child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 






































Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents I " 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per fundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Keep the New Edison Amberola — Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear itin your own pene before you decide. 





Only $1.00 down. rite today for our New 
Edison Book and Bs an my Sree. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. A266 Edison Blk., Chicago 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an il- 
lustrated ae published at the Nation’s 
center, for the Nation; a paper 
that prints all the = of a 

en beg ant tells the truth an 
the trut : now in its orth 


?, Thisp th 
Will ue *ills nisba bill | Washington has become 
_o. —— the World’ 's Capital and 
Yo costs } reading the Pathfinder is 

















Bt ie a a. If | like sitting in the inner 

the | want to keep] council with those who 

Fi posted on what] mold the world’s destiny. 
rom th dh sy on in 

the world, at the least expense of 


time or money, this is your means. 
ions” If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 


I: ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 








yours. If you would appreciate @ 

a i paper which puts Saad om clear- 
ly, oeleiy— eee it is. Send {5e to 

show that you might like such a paper, and 

we will send the Pathfinder on t.. F 13 weeks. The 
15¢c does not repay us, but we are glad to i in 
new friends, The Pathfinder, Box 584, Washington, D. C. 
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PAYS" INK“) ps “ 








Outwears any fabric. Will not 
fade or wash out of linens, cottons, | 
woolens, etc. Puton with common 
pen. Permanent guard against 
laundry mistakes. At stores or 
sent postpaid for 30 cents. 

PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 


950 Henshaw Ave,, Northampton,Mass, 


Write Photoplays: #25-$5°° 


Z © paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


: WM, DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed of 
your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots, 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 
your druggist, and apply alittle of it night and morning and 
you should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 


Be sure toask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
. YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Tooth Truths for Teachers 


Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 40) 


not even attempted that otherwise would 
have been ‘‘tried at least once. 

The next fertile source of ill health. to 
a teacher is the struggle to bring up to 
grade certain pupils who were not ready 
for her class on entrance. Not only 
should she be relieved, as we have al- 
ready suggested, of a sense of responsi- 
bility for trying to do the impossible, but 
she should be given a conception of the 
causes for these misfits. Are they not 
fundamentally a community responsibil- 
ity? Special teachers should be secured 
to find ways to enable them to grasp the 
work of each grade (orif they are found 
to be cases of arrested mental develop- 
ment they should be separated from the 
rest). 


The third cause of drain on a teacher’s 
vitality is a sense of uncertainty as to 
whether she is meeting with the approval 
of her superiors. A visit to a classroom, 
not followed by suggestion or commen- 
dation, may keep the teacher in suspense, 
fearing some possible future criticism or 
trying to recall just what happened so 
as to forestall criticism. Teachers do 
not always sense the fact that a principal 
cannot be an expert on all subjects, that 
he is learning as she is, and often is not 
in a position to offer suggestions or criti- 
cism. He may even be learning from 





| 
| 


her methods. The same is true of many | 


superintendents. 
Yet when offered, a principal’s or su- 


perintendent’s kindliest suggestions are | 


often met with resentment, vigorous self- 
defence, or dismay. In the main this 


seems to be due to a lack of perfect un- | 


derstanding at the beginning as to just 
what the teacher should expect of her- 
self, of the community, and of her supe- 
riors. Should she not be led to see that, 
even to the most experienced teacher, 
each year is an experiment with new 
conditions, new needs, or at best with 
the same minds at a different stage of 
unfoldment? Are not the best guides for 
all alike a few general principles, abun- 
dant common sense, and a genuine sym- 
pathy and understanding of child nature? 


If the new teacher is sufficiently con- 
vinced of her superior’s sincerity in his 
attitude of comradeship, in his idea of 
the school as a laboratory of life where 
all teachers are experimenting and com- 
paring results, where no teacher is ‘‘on 
trial’’ or under critical supervision, she 
will most naturally and unconsciously 
turn to him as soon as the real difficul- 


ties of teaching and her inexperience in | 
coping with them force themselves upon |. 


her. She will not wait and make blunder 
after blunder until conditions are hard 
to remedy before she gives her principal 
a chance to help. 


Back of all school systems, we realize, 
stands the community, with its sense of 
the burden of taxation and its willing- 
ness to unload all responsibility for 
moral, religious and play life upon the 
wonderfully adaptable public school (and 
Sunday school). But this fact simply 
brings to the public school the added re- 
sponsibility of educating also the parents. 
To-day, various plans are being worked 
out to bring parents and schools together. 
The school is endeavoring to lighten the 
mother’s too heavy burden and save her 
health and strength by extending into 
the home the influence of the teacher’s 
interest in pupils’ habits of health, or- 
derliness, and helpfulness; and the school 
is also trying to fit the teacher’s task 
more nearly to her strength by securing 
the sympathetic moral support of par- 
ents, and by convincing the taxpayers of 
the need of adequate salaries and school 
equipment. 

We can think of no better way for all 
heads of schools and school systems to 
safeguard the health of their teaching 
staff than to study such books as “Schools 
of To-morrow’’ and ‘‘New Schools for 
Old,’’ by John Dewey and his daughter 
Evelyn: and to correspond with Stan- 
wood Cobb, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Pro- 
gressive Education, Washington, D. C. 
Then they can plan with their teachers 
how far the methods described may prof- 
itably be applied to their own school 


conditions. Until all that is possible has | 
| been done in these directions, it is | 


plainly evident that any ill health ie 


SPICELAND, INDIANA | teachers because of nervous strain must 





bristles and curved handle. 
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HEN a child comes into your tooth brush drill with an ordi- 
nary flat brush, picture to yourself the many places in the 
little mouth where that kind of a brush can’t reach. 


Then consider the Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brush with its tufted 
No place between the teeth or behind 
—no crevice anywhere in the mouth—where the scientifically de- 
vised tufted ends can’t reach and cleanse thoroughly. 
handle makes it possible to reach even the backs of the back teeth 
because of the ease with which such a shape can be worked around 
in the mouth. 


Of course the Pro-phy-lac-tic must be used properly to obtain 
the best results the same as any other kind. It should be used 
regularly night and morning. The child should start brushing in 
the back of the mouth. The upper teeth should be brushed down- 
ward and the lower teeth upward. A rotary movement should 
be employed as the Pro-phy-lac-tic is slowly worked forward, so 
that the tufted bristles will reach between the teeth and thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth. 


Teachers will tind our free book, *‘ Tooth Truths,’ 
every day value for class-room purposes. Write for it today. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass, 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


phuplactic 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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HUDSON RIVER 


BY DAYLIGHT 


OUR enjoyment of this wonderful trip between New York and 

Albany is heightened by the cool, roomy decks and luxurious 
surroundings of the most palatial river steamers in the world. Go 
now while the river is in its springtime freshness. 


Ideal Route to Vacation Resorts 


Direct rail connections to the Cats- 
kills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, etc. All through 
rail tickets between New York and 
Albany accepted. Attractive one 
day outings New York to Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh 
and Poughkeepsie. 


Season Opens May 18th. 
Service daily including Sunday. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, 


New York 
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Cleveland Wdbe $4.63 
eeaL 


Largest and most costly steamer 

waters of world. 500 

ft. oa folan “8 ft. 6 in. broad, 510 

——=i and parlors, accommo- 
dating 1 persons. 





East or West ih Good Night’s Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or 
West. You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer 
and will wake up refreshed. 

Great Ship “‘Seeandbee” and Steamers “City of Erie” and “City of 
Buffalo.”_ Daily, May 1 to Nov. 15. 

Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 17 exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. Cars over 
to September 4. 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50 round trip. 

Connections at wt for Niagers Fide, and Tourist map for automobilists sent on request. 
all Eastern and Canadian points t Cleve- ' Daily S une 19 to Sept. 6, bet: 
land for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, aily Service P' ween 
Detroit and other points. Ask peur . Point. ond Dawe 56. via Put-in-Bay and Cedar 

ent or Gmpricen ress agent for ts 7 
— sae - ’ ma 5 cents for colored chart of the 
New Tourist vA ntomobile Rate—$10.00 round Ren Ship ‘‘Seeandbee.”” Also ask for pictorial 
trip with two days return limit for cars not booklet (free). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept, X. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ly. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30 a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time Time 











rest upon the conscience of principais 
and superintendents. 

The day seems not far distant when 
an awakened community consciousness 
of the need of community mothering and 
fathering will enable school committees 
to secure the best conditions and equip- 
ment found anywhere, when superintend- 
ents and principals will feel it well worth 

while to search the whole country for 
help in all problems of their school world ; 
when, first and last, every new educa- 
tional plan will be required to prove it- 
self a source of increased health for all 
concerned; when health itself will be 
safeguarded by an earnest study of the 
laws of hygiene, and especially of its 
subtle but powerful dependence, through 
human physiology, upon emotions of 
happiness. 


FINAL NOTE:All desiring a com lete set of 
these health articles, and a list, with prices, of 
the authors’ other writings that A to help 
mothers to secure the health, happiness, and 
character development of their children, and to 
help teachers to co-operate with the mother in 
order to secure her co-operation in turn, please 
address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 1142 Eoff Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 


(Continued from page 35) 


was an imposing array of them on the 
blackboard— each one staring in a non- 
committal way, as much as to say, 
‘*Which am 1?’’ Miss Little was quick to 
see that one didn’t much care—she didn’t 
really care herself. 

**I don’t much blame them,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I don’t like to risk their 
hating it ever after. We might read 
something together—something funny. ”’ 
Then it was that ‘‘Alice’’ beckoned. 
Soon a couple of arch-wrigglers were 
passing the books. ‘*Come on down the 
rabbit hole with Alice—it may be cooler 
than it would be staying up here with 
the sentences.’’ Several eyes brightened 
for an instant though more followed the 
bewildered flight of a bee endeavoring 
to find again the window. It would be 
nice to be a bee to-day and fan one’s 
self with one’s wings. 

‘*Let’s try ‘Pig and Pepper.’’’ Mary 
began reading quite properly, also with- 
out a smile.—‘‘ Hasn't caught it yet. If 
I could only take them far enough,”’ 
thought Miss Little-—Several others 
drawled along. ‘‘This won’t do,’’ she 
said, shutting her book. 

**Come, let’s be Alice and some of her 
queer friends down here,—we’re down 
the rabbit hole, you know. 

**Here, Tom, you’re the March Hare— 
you look scared.’’ (Glimmering hope— 
one youngster giggled. ) 

**Blizabeth will make a fine Alice, for 
she wears her hair just that way,—and 
who dares to try the Hatter? Of course, 
I can’t ask anyone for fear he might 
think J thought him mad.’’ (Distinctly 
another giggle.) 

**Suppose you choose some more—I 
can’t possibly know how you feel inside, 
though judging from the outside a whole 
lot could be lovely squirmy caterpillars. ’’ 
This time it caught several, and one 
small being ventured, ‘‘ William must be 
Bill, the Lizard,’’ and still another, ‘* Miss 
Little, couldn’t you be Alice after she 
had grown so very, very tall?’’ 

It looked very dark down the rabbit 
hole at first,—then the White Rabbit re- 
membered about his gloves, and the Hat- 
ter went to the table to get his tea. 
Some one asked him. what a table was 
without T.—The Hatter had to be told, of 
course, ‘‘just able, don’t you see?”’ “No, 
I don’t see,’’ he retorted, with the right 
kind of twinkle in his eye. 

Just then the hand of the littlest 
**fortieth’’ was raised,—‘‘What is big 
Alice going to do?’’ Here was the chal- 
lenge—what was she going todo? Up 
poppedher friend,—here was opportunity. 

**What do you know?’ ” he asked, 

**Oh, I did know several things.” 

“*Recite ‘October’ for us.’ 

Alice rose, ever so tall, and it may be 
she rose ever so slowly, and forty pairs 
of eyes were watching; and then she de- 
claimed: 

O chalk and boards and dust of school, 

And pen and ink together, 

Ye have not shown a single proof 

Why shoes are made of leather. 


Delightful Vacation Cruises “cosra nica.” 
Spring andSummerSailirizs. Particulars on request. 
American Travel Club, Box L426, Wilmington, Del. 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and pnt The price is given after each 
. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction and Notes ....cesessseeee sceccceees LSC 
Courtship of Miles Standish. a 
Introduction, notes..... 18¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 12c 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12c 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 2c 
Browenws Poems. Selected poems, with 
NOteS ANA OULLINES .....csecceesee cocccscescvseed SC 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 12c 
Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. a 
BOtes, OUTLINES... .cseesvevees --12¢ 
den fellow for Boys and Girls. wy study of 

gfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
comin: with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12c 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 
Plete With MOLES ......cccreccceccccvcsecessvecs 18c 
Sueeet Ja the Hearth. Dickens. __ Complete 
with notes..... ove seeeee SO 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. ‘MeFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people...... vecsesces, 180 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 12c 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
ANA VOCADULATY...cccccesecccccscccccscccescsessd OC 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Bupervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18c 


sayie ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
rthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
sine The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Aupervie- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOcabulary.......sseeees see D4 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition gr doy for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thqmas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.......+.+0+.-d0C 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48¢ 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y..... De ceccewecccceccpecece soeeeedOC 
37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE, 02000: cvcccccvcceccccseccvecccccccccecccens 18c 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages...... opercccccnese 30c 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; ne ‘adapted for 
school StUGY.. ce eeeeeeee PPTTTTTITITT Terry 
Macbeth, Shakespeare. With sist ninisilon, 
— and questions by en amie Blaisdell,Ph.D. 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41....... cccece veeee ZAC 
45 +a of Venice. prcinhsat With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 41 24e 
47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 41 ........+. PTTITITITiTiTity 
59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) With introduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom, 176 pages...24c 
61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph,B....... Pees b 7) 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the peiecipal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with porrocperee 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. tite will 
be —_ — for school wees and for students 
of history.. eeerecccccccereccceorieo-ce ra 
65 The Man Without a Country. Ea td Ey- 
erett Hale. With Biographical rete. Vistorical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........12¢ 
67 Democracy and the War. Edited with intro. 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second ‘‘War Messages,” ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace”’ (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meani ng of iE at Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’ Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. eavy pa- 
per covers. 162 pages.....eee0e <besdeehaobensaceee c 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
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When children fold their fingers tight 
Just so they can unfold them, 

And big books drop from little desks 
Because they cannot hold them ; 


When on the floor white papers lie 
In scraps and bits so shaming, 
And no one wants to own his share, 

But each the other blaming; 


When all the inattentive lads 
Their paper-wads are throwing, 

And in their brains—some queer and rare, 
More mischief is a-growing; 


When wits run fast and clocks run daw, | 
And idle whispers rustle, 

While time is lost that can’t be found, 
No matter how we hustle; 


When comrades seek the outer door— 
They’d rather go than not, 

But then, one can’t be blaming them 
When ’tis so very hot. 


O chalk and ink and dust of schools, 
Count all this trash together— 

The nonsense that you’ve heard to-day 
We’ll charge up to hot weather. 
(Giggles instead of wriggles. ) 

While they were all scrambling up out 
of the rabbit hole and into their seats, 
Miss Little (herself again) dared to ask, 
**Does anyone know why I chose ‘Pig 
and Pepper’ at first?’’ 

**Yes,’’ came the answer quickly, ‘‘be- 
cause pepper’s hot.”’ 





Suggestions for Grammar Grades 
(Continued from page 42) 


charming story which credits Betsy Ross 
with making the first flag of stars and 
stripes is still accepted by historians. 
When Washington suggested the six- 
pointed star, she demonstrated the ease 
with which a five-pointed star could be 
made by folding a piece of paper and 
producing one with a single clip of the 
scissors. Some writers are of the opin- 
ion that both stars and stripes in the 
flag were derived from the coat of arms 
of the Washington family, but this theory 
is not generally held. 

The official adoption of our first flag 
was in 1777. OnJune 14 of that year 
the Continental Congress passed an act 
providing that ‘‘the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white on a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.’’ The 13 
stars were arranged in a circle to sym- 
bolize the perpetuity of the union of the 
states. 

Vermont was admitted to the Union in 
1791 and Kentucky in 1792. It was felt 
that these two new states ought to be 
recognized on the flag, so in 1794 Con- 
gress passed an act making the flag 15 
stars and 15 stripes. 

This remained the flag of the United 
States throughout the War of 1812, until 
there were twenty states in the Union. 
In 1816, an effort was again made to 
modify the flag so that all the new 
states would be represented on it. To 
be continually adding stripes would make 
the flag very awkward in shape and ap- 
pearance, so after arguing the matter 
for two years, Congress decided to return 
to the original 18 stripes and one star 
for each state.—Bulletin, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 


Little Miss Mender 


(Continued from page 29) 





Dorothy Ann dressed by and by, and | 


mother and grandmother were so sur- 
prised when she showed them her own 
work, and.told how hard-she had sewed 
for the Fairy People, that they kissed 
her on both cheeks. 

Mother said, ne will call you ‘LITTLE 
MISS MENDE 

After that Bene Ann was often 
found mending a little rip in the carpet 
or a little hole in the curtain! 

When her birthday arrived, ‘‘Rap—a 
—tap’’ sounded on the door and in came 
a pair of little blue slippers, marked 
‘*From the Fairy People.’’ 

‘*Rap—a—tap—’’ sounded on the win- 
dow-pane and in came a pair of blue silk 
stockings, marked ‘‘From Fairy Folk.’’ 

‘‘Ting—a—ling—’’ sounded the tele- 
phone. ‘‘Please call at the store for a 


ruffled apron for Dorothy Ann from 
Elfland!’’ 


The grown-ups could not understand, 
They had journeyed far from Fairyland; 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Ideal Vacation In 
Quaint IG*Century Islands 


Only 2 Days From New York 


t 











—— 
Have Your Eyes ever viewed an ocean colored like 


fire-opals—or wonder caves of glittering crystal stalac- 
tites—or sea gardens of marvelous plants—or sky-blue 
Angel fish with fins like sails—or a country built in 
the 16th Century set in a blaze of gorgeous flowers ? 


Or Did You Ever go picnicking on lovely uninhabited 
Islands—ride, drive or wheel over the world’s finest 
white coral roadways—sail by moonlight on a phosphor- 
escent sea—bathe in crystal-clear water—play golf and 
tennis amid picturesque old-world surroundings or 
dance to modern music in a fairyland of blossoms? 


i 







Then Go to Bermuda—make your vacation one 
you will talk of for years to come. You will especially 
enjoy the two-day yachting cruise through enchanting 
Southern Seas on a safe, swift and palatial steamer. 


Bermuda is Cooled by Ocean Breezes 


(average summer temperature 79 degrees) 











Summer Vacation Tours 


{including steamer, hotels, and many interesting side-trips) 
8 Days $87.°°—9 Days $91.50 
\ and upward, depending on hotel and steamer accommcdations 


Safe, Swift, Palatial 
S. S. “FORT HAMILTON ” 














; 11,000 Tons Displacement. 
Sailing from New York every 10 Days, 
on alternate Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


No Passports Required for Bermuda 






This Announcement Authorized by 
THE BERMUDA GOVERNMENT. 


Write at once for descriptive literature to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 


Furness House, Whitehall St. 
New York. 


















WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


eke: to — paid by 48 fore eng No Correspondence Course. 
FREE Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


NINE MONTHS, 10 PAY 


WRITE i Ahk ITEMS 


and Short Storic xperience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate. 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


Write The Words For A Song, gic. 


We write music, | 
| 
Music Co., 9: ichigan Ave Chicago, it, 
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we GA E 
DENV Ele | NG 
TO 12 NATIONAL PARKS 
AND 32 NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


HE N. E. A. Convention will be held at Salt Lake, Utah, July 4th to 10th. 


Stop over in Denver going or returning and enjoy Denver’s Mountain Parks, 


a series of picturesque natural parks in 


reached by the well built 65 mile Mountain Park Road—a scenic automobile high- 
way that wends its Way over mountain tops and through beautiful canyons dotted 
with summer homes and resorts, Whispering pines, quaken-aspen and wild flowers 
—the most useful and unique Vacation and recreation center ever acquired by a 
municipality for its citizens and visitors. 
bridges, maintains a fenced game preserve for buffalo, elk, deer and provides 
free campsites, picnic grounds, shelter houses, Wood, water and police supervision. 
Last Jear over 500,000 visitors enjoyed Denver’s Picturesque Mountain Parks for 


from four hours to three months. 


The trip to Rocky) Mountain National Park can be made from Denver in four hours. 
Choice of part rail and auto, or auto all the way. In addition Denver has many short rail and 
auto trips, a free motor camp, ample hotel accomodations, oVer 400 mountain resorts, plenty of 
summer cottages with prices to fit any pocket book, where teachers can enjoy from one week to 


three months vacation. - 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to enjoy a Colorado Vacation. 


The Denver Tourist Bureau, 506 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Branch Bureaus : Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles and Colorado Springs 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the mountains west of Denver, easily 


The city of Denver has built roads and 
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Cag 


Delightful Vacation Trips of Over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Seenery, 
Shore Line, islands, Rivers & Bays on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American’& South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo pr yt Falls), Detroit 
& Cleveland, via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,0 


d 1! principal points of interest—ample time tosee the sights. The 
Now Ships “North American’? and “South f ‘American’? ~ Passenger Service Exelue 


New Ships “‘North American’ 


sively—are equipped to give a service equal tothe best Atlantic 
ships Rave many erie for travel, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, 
dren’s open air playgrounds and deck games. Allthesearefree. Steamer 
rugs available. Dining Service and food equal to that of the best hotels. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $125—3,600 Mile Trip 


Call or write for pamphlet and fall information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bey Transit Co. 


W. H. Black, G. P. A. 





Islands) & Return 


.Th it steam- 
ers. These magnificen on 


chairs and steamer 


14 &S. Clark St., Chicago, Ulle. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., JN. Y. City 








Teachers and Librarians 


Thru a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill we are offering exceptional value on Linen Cor- 
respondence Stationery—better quality for less than 
retail price of ordinary grades. A Hand Embosser 
for Monograming your own Stationery with each 
order. 

Write for samples and prices, 


1 know how it happened, since you ask it, 
But you’d better ask your own work- 
basket! 


Dorothy Ann was so happy she danced 
a jig, and every year after that she re- 
ceived gifts from the Little Fairy People, 
and she often heard them singing, 


**What shall we send her? What shall we 
send her? 
How we all love our Little Miss Mender!’’ 


Why Colorado Appeals to 
Teachers 
(Continued from page 44) 


covered must have housed the larger 
portion of an aboriginal city. Months 
can be spent in the Mesa Verde locality, 
studying not only the cliff ruins but the 
Indians on near-by reservations. The 
country is of rare beauty in itself, and 
its charm is such that visitors return 
again and again, yielding to the lure 
which the Southwest casts on nearly 
everybody who spends a vacation there. 

Denver, the beautiful and historic cap- 
ital of Colorado, is a center of interest 
to the inquiring tourist. The records of 
the State Historical Association, in the 
state capitol, teem with interesting ma- 
terial relating to the frontier. Denver 
has two great museums, filled with 
everything pertaining to the life of the 
state, from prehistoric days to the pres- 
ent. In Denver’s Mountain Parks, which 
extend almost to the Continental Divide, 
and which can be traversed easily by 
automobile from the city, one gets an 
opportunity of studying wild flowers, 
wild animals, and all the manifestations 
of nature in the wilds of the Rockies. 

With thousands of miles of splendid 
highways through the mountains, leading 
to every part of the state, and with rail 
trips which have attracted discriminat- 
ing travelers for years, Colorado’s pres- 
tige is growing every year among those 
whose outings must mean mental stimu- 
lation as well as bodily regeneration. 
Every season school-teachers form a 
larger and larger percentage of those vis- 
iting Colorado and as a consequence 
much first-hand information relating to 
various phrases of our always interesting 
West is being given out as classroom in- 
struction. 


Visual Education 


(Continued from page 28) 


of failure. The survey also brought out 
the fact that in the schools where the new 
system of visual education was not used 
the record still stood at 10 per cent. In 
the 5,000 children in the Racine schools, 
between the kindergarten and the high 
school, cutting the failures from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent gave promotions to 
250 pupils, who without the improved in- 
struction would have been ranked as fail- 
ures, and would have been required to re- 
peat the course. To have 250 pupils re- 
peating the course would have called for 
six or eight extra teachers, and extra 
rooms. On the basis of the average cost 
of a year’s schooling, this promotion of 
250 pupils was a saving to taxpayers of 
Racine of between $10,000 and $15,000 in 
the year. Think of what the saving to 
the whole country will be, when visual 
education has been fully worked out and 
entered into all the schools! 

There are in the common schools of 
this country at this time, in the grades be- 
low the high schools, over 20,000,000 
pupils enrolled. The record shows over 
15,000,000 in attendance. The average 
annual cost per pupil in these schools in 
1914 was not far from $30 each. This 
cost has doubtless doubled since then. An 
average of 10 per cent failure in this 
number gives us about 1,500,000 pupils 
to repeat the work. This, at $60 per pu- 
pil, makes the very respectable sum of 
$90,000,000. Suppose now, the intro- 
duction of visual education could cut this 
failure down to five per cent on the av- 
erage. That would make a saving of 


USE YOUR VACATION 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Teachers try the Spring-Summer U.S. Government 
examinations. Thousands of permanent, life, positions 
are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800. During vacation 
get a big paid permanent position. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 

, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all exam- 
ination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many sample 








LaPOOK & SON, 610 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. | oh 


examination questions, which will be given free of 
charge. 


June 2920 


$45,000,000, a prize well worth working 
for. Not only can this improvement be 
made in the grades, it can be made in 
some measure in the secondary schools as 
well. The equipment thus made ready 
may serve in Americanization work, in 
churches, and in community centers. 
This is a wide and magnificent opportu- 
nity for service. It is worthy the best 
brains and most serious effort of all of us. 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 18) 


with culture coming from the heart. 
Winslow Homer did for the Maine fisher- 
men and their women folk what Jean 
Francois Millet did for the peasants of 
France. He painted the men of the sea 
as they were, in all their simple rugged- 
ness, with no effort to make ‘‘pretty’’ 
pictures of such life. His work became 
increasingly better. In fact it was not 
until he was almost sixty years old that 
he began to do his best work. His fame 
rests chiefly on the pictures he painted 
between this time and his death in 1910 
at the age of seventy-four. It is a joy 
to know that at least one great American 
artist has lived to know that his big place 
in the art of his country was recognized. 


A WORD WITH TEACHERS 


Winslow Homer painted many virile 
epics of the sea which are of interest to 
school children as well as to adults. He 
is one of America’s best painters, one 
whose ability as a painter is being more 
and more recognized. To-day his water 
colors are called by some critics the 
greatest water colors which have been 
done in this age. It would be a splendid 
thing to have the children become famil- 
iar with more than one phase of his work. 
Until recently (during his lifetime) his 
water colors were not ranked with his 
oils, but now they are ranked with his 
very best work. It is an easy matter to 
procure inexpensive prints of many of 
his pictures. Possibly the children them- 
selves may have some of his pictures in 
reproduction at home. A very interest- 
ing booklet could be made, with these as 
illustrations, the written material as a 
lesson in language work. 

Important works by Winslow Homer 





Spend a Delightful Summer Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next 
Fall with a Wonderful Store of New 
Knowledge and Experiences and 
a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broad- 
er in your relationship to the parents, and more 
appreciative of the limited opportunity of the aver- 
age child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer. spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel 
extensively, and have some normal school or college 
training, combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Nine of the seventy-six 
earned over $1000.00each during the vacation period 
and the rest averaged a few cents more than $37.00 
per week. Twenty-one of the seventy-six were 
selected for permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
four have made arrangements to continue work 
again this summer, 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in 
hard work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us, 

Tell about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass, 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their 
school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer, 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity to 
earn.at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and end- 
ing work. Address, Dept. P. N., S.J. Gillfillian, 








Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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I can improve your figure— 
build up your secigth tal out 
your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can because I 
have helped over 40,000 women 
gain 10 to 35 pounds. 


















One pupil writes: 

year ago I Weighed only 
100 pounds---now 1 

126, and oh, I fool so | 


and so rested 


I can help you attain your 
ns weight. In your room, 

ithout drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves. 

If you only realized how 
surely, how easily, how inex- 
pensively your weight can 
increased, I am certain you | Be 
would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or figure. che 

I respect your confidence and I will send you my booklet, 
free, showing you how to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30, 209 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
































“For Goodness Sake” 
Teacher— 


EAT 


Bran-0-Lax 


The LAXATIVE-WHEAT-BRAN-TABLETS— 
For that CONSTIPATION and INDIGESTION 
instead of severe and harmful drugs, 

* BRAN-O-LAX is Nature’s own remedy for cleansing 
your system of impurities and that sallow complexion. 

BRAN-O-LAX combines the merits of all other 
WHEAT-BRAN preparations offered you on the mar- 
ket to-day, but in the only logical form, that of a con- 
densed TABLET, sanitary and convenient, ready for 
use. They keep indefinitely. 

BRAN-O-LAX ee one heaping Table-Spoon of 
plain nutritious WHEAT-BRAN condensed intoa tablet, 
MINT-FLAVORED. Delicious to take. You simply 
chew and swallow BRAN-O-LAX that’s 
all, You’lllike’em, Bran-o-lax should 
be in every teacher’s desk. 

If druggist cannot supply order direct. 
2 Box, 25 conts- Postpaid, U.S. or Canada. 
As Seeeb ein fie Beet takin 
Prices on reques' 


GILBERT 'BRAN.O-LAX co. 
Dept. F. Lynchburg, Va. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
™ Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
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Address 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Metctel far Drum 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 MeladeSt., Detroit, Mich 


Book on Destroying Hair! 


Ww Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of 3 
Fo i ay Rg 
Non-technical. Ser sna 8 stamps for descrip ve matter. miei 
Dept. F-6, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING ©0., Riverside, R. I. 












Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 12, Dover, Ohio 














Send FREE ipectus. 
FREE psa et posted now for So wales 


fae, itis os of Kinda ds of porritee fies, 
SINCLAIR, To haay el Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 




















U.S. War Dept. says: So" Wen cncive natefac 


tion. Guaranteed to more than doubke life of leather, make 
it softer and waterproof, Shoes will wet = better and more 
lastingshine. Sample and booklet 506 p id. Agents Wanted. 

National Leather Preservative Co., 441 W. Sst St, Chicago Ill. 
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(in oil): Eight Bells, The West Wind, 
and A Summer Night (Luxembourg, 
Paris) ; Fog Warning (Boston Museum) ; 
Maine Coast, Gulf Stream, Northeaster, 
and Cannon Rock (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York); Sunlight on the Coast 
(Toledo Museum of Art); The Wreck 
(Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh) ; On a 
Lee Shore (Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence, R. I.); Fox Hunt 
(Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia) ; Light on the Sea (Corco- 
ran Gallery, Washington). 

References for further study: Life and 
Works of Winslow Homer, and Twelve 
Great Artists, Downes ; Winslow Homer, 
Cox ; American Masters of Painting, and 
Story of American Painting, Caffin; 
History of American Painting, Isham : 
Six Portraits, Van Rensselaer. 

Suggested books for general reading: A 
Guide to Pictures and How to Study Pic- 


tures, Caffin; How to Show Pictures to | 


Children, Hurl; How to Enjoy Pictures, 
Emery ; How to Look at Pictures, Witt. 


Make Every Day Flag Day 
(Continued from page 62) 


to be defended and protected by taking 
away his own. That is why he hesi- 
tated. He did not, to be sure, leave the 
house and cease to be a despoiler of 
other men. But he did do something 
which paid a very real tribute to the 
power of the American flag. Before 
proceeding to rifie the desk, he carefully 
took that symbol of American ideals, and 
locked it in a closet! 

A few months ago, because this coun- 
try’s safety was threatened by the men- 
ace of the Hun, the whole land was 
ablaze with red, white and blue. ‘There 
was no frontier so remote and no valley 
so secluded that the visible sign of coun- 
try was not displayed. At the beckon- 
ing of the colors millions placed all they 
possessed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment which the flag typified. And what 
became of the pro-German enemies of 
the nation? In thepresence of the sym- 
bol of our patriotism they dropped their 
voices to a whisper and slunk away into 
the darkest places. 

During the reconstruction period Amer- 
ica faces dangers from within which are 
more to be dreaded than the menace of 
Hun autocracy. In this time of lawless- 
ness—when the Bolsheviki vaunt their 
hatred of our government and the an- 
archists counsel revolution, when bomb 
plots are being unearthed and crime is 
rampant, when strikes threaten the pro- 
duction of commodities that are essen- 
tial to life itself—where shall we find an 
influence which will bring order out of 
chaos? When freedom of speech is in- 
terpreted as license to stab the govern- 
ment in the back, when the protection of 
law is used as a cloak for profiteering on 
a helpless public, when selfish interests 
are placed before the welfare of a people 
—what force can possibly be applied 
with hope of successfully combating evil 
agencies? Waves of crime are sweeping 
over our large cities, there is an indus- 
trial unrest which disputes even the 
constituted authority of the government, 
and life and property are held so lightly 
by the radical element that neither is 
safe. Can nothing be done about all 
this? Our answer is— 

Run up the American flag ! 

Will this be a cure-all,—some magical 
panacea for all the dangers which threat- 
en? It will not. But it will help steady 
the shipof state. It will put new heart 
in truly patriotic men. It will take heart 
away from men who would do the coun- 
try harm. They cannot carry on their 
hateful propaganda where the air is alive 
with the inspiring colors of the Stars 
and Stripes and vibrant with the patriot- 
ism which the flag's presence inspires in 
all good citizens. 

Let every flagpole in America fly a 
new flag. Let the colors float constant- 
ly from every church and school and 
business house in the country; let them 
be a part of the furnishings of every 
home, no matter how humble. 


Make every day Flag Day. Try it. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder on which we 





rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round. Holland. 
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Curiosity — 


the desire to know—is a most laudable trait of 
childhood, yet childish investigations oftimes 
bring pain. 


An immediate application of 


Absorbine J: 





for ten cents 





Springfield 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
468 Temple Street 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT ~ 


to the wound will generally prove soothing and prevent 
serious trouble. 

A liniment powerful in its effect but pleasant to use; 
not greasy and with pleasant odor— 

An antiseptic so efficacious that it is highly recom- 
mended by surgeons; yet isa purely vegetable product 
and non-poisonous— 

Absorbine, Jr. because of its dual 
capacity, is a remedy that, for safety’s 
sake, should be in every home. 

Buy it from your druggist or we will 
mail it postpaid for $1.25 a bottle 

A liberal trial bottle will be sent 










in stamps. 






Massachusetts 








--FREE-- 


Dress Designing Lessons 





An Evening or Party Frock 
The frock is almost sleeveless and a silk rose betrays 
the a pa _ gown—a rare china rose tint. 


Actual Cost to Make 
Syds.satin @ $3.00 $15.00 


Jet beading for shoulders......- 2.00 
PR enccnyt'aa tee deqeteqtacctage 2.00 $19.00 
Our course will save you.........$36.00 





Every Teacher 


Should design and make her 
own and family gowns. 


Anyone, 15 or over,”can easily 
learn in 10 weeks, fascinating 
spare time work. 


You can save two-thirds of the 
cost of every gown you have. 


Designers Earn 
from $2,000 to $10,000 


a year. 








Many students start par- 
lors in their own home. 


COUPON 


INSTITUTE. 
Send the COUPON Pod “ a T-860, 
AT ONCE. eo” Kindly Pi abso- 
THE lutely free of charge 


sample lesso: in Dress 

SAMPLE ri Desig: ioe 4 poli a 

~ how I can easily learn in 10 

LESSONS o weeks to make eee aes to 

ARE that shown on this page, at about 
FREE. 






one-third their retail price.: 


Merida cdccdccancececdeadescachvecctesceacccasucce 
T-360 
This coupon ts valuable. If not interested hand to a friend 
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Why Are Teachers 
Leaving the School Room? 








The Following Quotation From One of Our Teacher 
Secretaries Answers the Above Question 


**T had an extremely profitable summer with the Chautauqua 
Industrial Art Desk last year. After working several Saturdays in 
May and June I continued during the nine weeks of vacation. The 
result was 296 orders. My profits amounted to over $1200.00. People 
could not have treated me better. Everybody likes the little Desk. 
TO SEE IT IS TO LOVE IT. _ It goes without saying that the 
children want it and even cry forit. In one small village of probably 
fifty homes I took thirty orders in three days. I found it a real 
pleasure to meet the mothers for a half hour’s confidential talk. 


I conducted my work in conjunction with the schools, clubs, 
kindergartens, and organized interests of the towns in which I worked 
and was delighted with the cordial reception and hearty support I 
received everywhere I went. Club women and the leading business 
men in every town I worked cheerfully gave me cards and letters of 
introduction to their friends. Some of them almost envied me the 
opportunity our work affords for making money and enjoying a real 
vacation.” 


This letter partly explains why our organization is made 
up so largely of teachers. The Chautauqua Industrial Art 
Desk SELLS and teachers know it. Our willingness to 
guarantee any teacher we employ from $125 to $200 per month 
REGARDLESS OF RESULTS is evidence of our confidence 
in the merits of the Desk and in your qualifications to repre- 
sent us. 

A booklet containing the pictures, letters, and records 
of our teacher secretaries will be sent upon request. 
Give complete information about yourself in first letter. 


Lewis E. Myers & Company, 36 S. State St., Chicago 

















SELL 04x73 1N SPARE TIME 


y Selling Rawleigh’s Toilet Preparations, Spices, Extracts, and other 
everyday necessities during vacation or spare time, is a pleasant, health- 
ful, profitable occupation for industrious men and women. Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products are known everywhere. They are popular, use- 
ful Products that get repeat orders—once used, always wanted. 
Customers welcome. Rawleigh Retailers. Every village, town and 
city offers capable men and women an opportunity to 


EARN $30 TO $50 WEEKLY 

§ during vacation, and proportionately if only an hour or two 
per day is devoted to selling. The work is fascinating, 
pleasant, profitable—and permanent if you wish to make it 
so. Write today for «di interesting offer. 


























—— YOUNG MEN 


Do you want to travel—To earn good money— | 
To get excellent business training—To render | 
genuine service to the teaching profession @ 
If so, write immediately for our BLUE BOOK 
which tells what others are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, INC. 
Box11. 104 S.Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 























Q Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 

8 to start and all railway fare paid? 

S One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 

S nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers goed business training. These positions are 

Q in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. G, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
_LDLDLDLDLIDL LILI LILLY LP SLIP IIIS I III 
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Relation of Percentage to 
Multiplication 
(Continued from page 21) 
number of pease. The proof of each 
problem will also clarify the understand- 
ing of the process. 

In using this method the teacher 
should be careful to confine the process 
” multiplication. The following prob- 
em: 

(3) A man bought a horse for $230 
and sold it ata loss of 10 percent. What 
did he receive for the horse? is frequently 
solved by finding the loss and then intro- 
ducing subtraction to obtain the selling 
price. By the method of multiplication 
the problem must be solved as follows: 


$230 cost 
-90 


$207 selling price 


Otherwise, when the pupils come to find 
the cost in the reverse situation, i.e.: 
(4) Aman sold a horse for $207, there- 
by losing 10 per cent, they are unable to 
utilize their knowledge of the direct 
process. The solution of (4) is, of course: 


x 
-90 $207 + .90 = $230 
$207 
As to the nomenclature of percentage, 
the pupils should be taught that the 
terms are only new names for old ideas. 


Base, rate and percentage may be help- | z 
fully represented as follows: 


$230 = multiplicand == base 
-90 = multiplier = rate 


$207 = product 


Such, in brief, is a presentation of 
what seems to the writer a simple, sen- 
sible and understandable procedure in 
the teaching of percentage. The follow- 
ing points of excellence may be credited 
to the method: 

It gets down to the fundamentals of 
mathematics. The principle used is a 
cognate of the algebraic axiom, ‘‘If 
equals be divided by equals the quotients 
are equal.’’ The process is thus com- 
pletely rationalized without agonization 
on the part of either teacher or pupils. 
The method, involving a fundamental 


= percentage 


‘| principle, gives the pupil confidence, as 


he ‘‘sees through’’ processes instead of 
blindly accepting cut-and-dried rules and 
formule, and it prepares him for a 
better understanding of his high school 
mathematics. 

The multiplication method ignores the 
‘*cases’’ of percentage, long since re- 
nounced by the more intelligent teachers 
of arithmetic; while, if used in connec- 
tion with the ordinary teaching of cases, 
it serves as a good method of explaining 
rules and formule. 

It is economical, since it takes less time 
to teach a subject as a special applica- 
tion of something already known than to 
teach it as something entirely new,,and 
since one case is more quickly taught 
than three cases. 

The procedure is securely habituated 
because through all percentage and its 
applications the one principle is ever re- 
curring, until it becomes fixed like the 
‘“‘rule of three’’ that our grandfathers 
were brought up on in the ‘‘little red 
schoolhouse. ’’ 


Speech Defects 


(Continued from page 22) 
the child will think faster than he can 
speak, speech conflict will ensue, and 
stammering will be engendered. 

Great progress has been made in soly- 
ing the functional difficulties of the voice. 
These defects we have divided into five 
major classifications: (1) Stammering 
and Stuttering, (2) Lisping, (3) Lalling 
and Cognate Defects, (4) Defective Pho- 
nation, and (5) Foreign Accent. 

In my next article I shall show how 
we treat Stammering. 











June 1920 


SUMMON gL ee 


$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant June 30th. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or widow 
without incumbrance preferred; pleasing 
personality and adaptability essential; no 
investment necessary ; no experience re~ 
quired; position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 

Address 


WM. A. MARLOW, 
912 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


HSI 
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“WANTED: 


yyemen of culture and refinement who has 
and normalor college 
Sooeoae call on old patrons. Position 
guarantees minimum salary of $1200 a year. 
An attractive offer for summer work. Appli- 
cant must be over 28 and free to travel. No 
business experience required. 


MR. HOOVER, 913 Garland Bidg., Chicago. 




















8 TUTTI MUMMY MUL 


WANTED : 


LADY or GENTLEMAN to take orders for 
Rose Bushes, Shrubbery, Fruit and Orna=- = 
mental Trees. Excellent opportunity for = 
hustler toact as District Representative. Pay = 
weekly. Protected territory. Write at once. z 

= 








KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Nurserymen, 
= Newark, New York State. 
E INHUMAN LL 
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AGENTS WANTED 


to sell school supplies and furniture during 
the summer months. 
Liberal commissions—exclusive territory. Applicants 
will please state what if any experience they have 
had in selling goods and also during what months 
their services will be available. 
CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

| Dept. A. . 2344-46 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


—Make $2 An Hour- 


this Summer selling Christy guaranteed house- 
hold necessities. Save consumer Four-Fifths. 
Sell like “hot cakes.” Investigate immediately. 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Dept. N, Newark, New York State 


UNIVERSAL GAS SAVER 


will save 30 to 50 per cent on gas bill. 
Tested and endorsed by Washburn University. 

Mr. Jordan, County Superintendent of Schools, Shawnee County. 
Kansas, said an 5 heady should make from one ‘to two dollars pe 
hour. r. He sold the 

rom of Chicago, made $8.00 in three hours. Send $1.00 for sam- 
ples. ig not what we claim return savers and we will refund money. 


Moore’s Universal Gas Saver, Topeka, Kansas. 


$2.00 AN HOUR 


For your spare time, big money during summer selling 
FIBER HOUSE BROOMS, guaranteed ofe year. Out- 
wear 5 corn brooms, housewife interested; cuts broom ex- 
pense 50%. Carry 24 in suitcase, Agents — $1.25, 
stpaid. Your money back if you want 
eystone Fiber Broom Co., Dept.4, Pittsburg,Pa. 


SELL NECESSITIES 


during your vacation. Everybody needs and buys the 
“Business Guide.’”’ Bryant cleared $800 in one month. 

Gutelius $560. Send for sample, its FREE. 

NICHOLS CO., Box N. B., Naperville. Lliinois 


AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS — Make 
traveling a profit instead of a loss. Go from town to town 
selling household necessities and securing new agents. Big 
income on your own and your agents’ work. Write quick. 

DUO CO. - DEPT. B67 - ATTICA, N. Y. 


ae a pene “sg traveland paprotace home 
Wanted! sees, hese 
Dept. B, 810 MUTUAL LIFE "BLDG., Buffalo, N. Y. 


-—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES 
Wanted to travel, demonstrate and sell dealers ; “4 
$25 to $50 per wane rai ‘> aid. Write at once. 
Goodrich Drug Co., Dept.D, Omaha, Nebraska 


















































e@ vacation or after school. Apply immediately to 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 


W ANTED: TEACHERS desiring profitable employment in 











WANTED — PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


We offer you an opportunity if qualified, to cash in on your 
educational experience. Salary $1200 per year and up. 
State age, education, and employment record to date. 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
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Ideal Drink 
for the Children 


PURE AND 
WHOLESOME 


It has a delicious flavor and an 
attractive aroma of which no 
one tires, because it is the nat- 
ural flavor and aroma of high- 
i, ig gtade cocoa beans pre- 
oS pated by a mechanical 


Se process. No chemi- 








Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. LTD. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Q£6,U, 6, Pat. OFB 














Old established and highly successful syndicate ad- 
vertising concern has several openings for LIVE 
WIRE §S. SMEN on a new popular Service sold 
to retail merchants, Exclusive territory given, full 
twenty-five per cent commissions paid weekly ; your 
earnings here can reach two hundred dollars each 
week, Though advertising experience is desirable, 
it is not necessary ; we want men of energy and per- 
sonality, those who are used to making big money 
to answer this ad promptly, giving full details. 
PARAMOUNT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
1475 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Make Your Vacation Pay Real Money 
Sell the original Eradium (Luminous) Crucifix 
“IT SHINES IN THE DARK” 
Over 100% profit on each sale. 
90% of your calls turned into 
sales. Every Catholic home wants the 
ERADIUM CRUCIFIX with the —— 

corpus and handsome wood cross 


for particulars. THE ONEER COR. 
PORATION, 1250 W. tie ey CHICAGO, ILL. 


Portraits Enlarged Wo 4°: 


make to $100 
week. Send dollar ~ beautiful Rose Sepia Sample. 
Natural colors. Hand etched. Convex 14x20 inches. _ 
ELLIOT COPELAND, Steubenville, Ohio. 
TEAC Write peed Our Sales Proposition. 
Big money. Address 


Mr. Parks, THE BACORN CO.” Elmira, N.Y. 


$30 AWEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 

















Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 


Why WORK HARD for small pay? | 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of tencents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Questions sent for personal reply without en- 
closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate, 

Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar for each subject. Ad- 
~~ all communications for this department to P. 

S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Where is Shantung, and why is it of special 
interest to Americans at this time? Piseco, 
New York. 
_ Shantung is a province of China border- 
ing on the Yellow Sea and, in the north- 
ern part, also on Gulf of Pechelee. It is 
included among the ‘‘privileges, indem- 
nities or claims’’ in China which by the 
terms of the Peace Treaty Germany re- 
nounces, either in favor of China or 
some other country having interest there. 
Thus Shantung has been ceded to Japan, 
although the latter gives strong assur- 
ance of returning it to China. 

1. Where is Hog Island Navy Yard? Is 
it still so used? 2. Is Shantung the proposed 
place for the signing of the Peace Treaty? 
What countries must be represented in this con- 
ference? 3. In electing national representatives 
to Congress at the present time, are negroes 
counted the same as the whites in reckoning the 
population of a state? For how long a term does 
a representative serve? 4. What determines the 
number of state assemblymen? hen a 
trans-oceanic cable is broken, and the depth of 
water is too great for sea-divers to dive down to 
repair it, how is this work accomplished? 
| 6. How long does it require for a cablezram to 
| cross the Atlantic? 7. What is the syntax and 
classification of ‘‘together’’ in the following? 
“Oh! suns and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together” 

—Subscriber, New York. 

1. On the Delaware river, near Phila- 
delphia. It never was a navy yard, but 
a great shipbuilding plant during the 
war; is still used for the same purpose. 
2. The Peace Treaty was signed at Ver- 
sailles, near Paris, on June 28, 1919, by 
the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of Germany 
and of the Allied and Associated Powers 
—represented at the Peace Conference, 
except the United States, the latter not 
yet having ratified the Treaty. (For 
Shantung see above.) 3. Each counts as 
one person, exactly as if white, according 
to the 14th Amendment. The present 
ratio, by the Census of 1910, is 211,877. 
A representative serves for two years. 
4. The state laws. 5. The broken parts 
are ‘‘grappled for’’ by the proper ma- 
chinery or apparatus, and drawn out of 
the water for repair. 6. The time re- 
quired is in proportion to distance, as for 
a telegram on land. The whole time re- 
quired for a message from the United 
States to Europe would depend upon the 
number of telegraph lines connecting the. 
places of sending and receiving with the 
cable. 7. ‘‘Together’’ is an adverb, used 
as modifier of word or words understood; 
as the participle **considered,’’ perhaps. 
The exclamation refers to ‘‘suns, skies, 
clouds, and flowers’’ as considered to- 
gether, or regarded as one whole 











Please tell me who is referred to in Whittier's 
poem “Ichabod.” Also if Hawthorne had in 
mind historical characters in “The Great Stone 
Face.”” Please explain the significance in each 
case.—Harvey, N. Dakota. 

Whittier himself says, in a note to his 
poem, that it was an ‘‘outcome of the 
surprise, grief, and forecast of evil’’ 
which he felt on reading the speech of 
Daniel Webster in support of the ‘‘Com- 
promise and the Fugitive Slave Law’’; 
but that ‘‘no partisan or personal enmity 
dictated it.”” He also says that years 
after in ‘‘The Lost Occasion”’ he regret- 
ted that the great statesman did not live 
to see the flag he loved trampled under 
the feet of slavery,’’ and thereby ‘‘make 
his last days glorious in defence of ‘ Lib- 
erty and Union, ane and inseparable.’ ”’ 
In the ‘‘Great Stone Face’’ Hawthorne 
may have had in mind real personages, 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 





Writers- 


lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
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Industrial Exhibit 


Size 14x19 ins. Weight 3 lbs. 
THE EXHIBIT consists of heavy fibre board, printed i in two colors, 


showing pictures of the entire process; also four bottles each one 
containing sample of wheat in different stage of transformation into Biscuit. 











These exhibits will be ready for distribution to teachers on September 1st. 
As the supply will be limited you should write us immediately to reserve 
an exhibit for you so that you will have it available at the beginning of the 
school year. When wniting give correct address and time when delivery 
is desired. Request should be accompanied by a sufficient remittance to 
cover parcel post charges. 


Adv. Dept. --- The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















The National Home and School Association, Inc. 


will pay to teachers who can qualify 


$190 for 52 days $250 for 65 days $310 for 78 days 
$800 for six months $1800 for one year 


In addition to these above amounts they will pay a bonus to each teacher selected, which will enable each to | 


_ earn from $200 to $400 per ——. 

training; rai ‘are paid; weekly drawing account. 

This is an unusual ssaeitene to earn money, render a large educational service, and spend an 

interesting, pleasant vacation, leading, if desired, to a permanent connection with a high grade edu- 
cational organization. ‘Address at once the nearest office— 


‘ 20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. ——OR— 145 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK. 
The National Home and School Association, Inc. 














| 
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OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
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LET THE MACHINE DO IT 


See how it teaches the habits of thrift without throwing a mass of detail on 
your hands. Your encouragement only is needed. These children are building 
for success through Savings Bank cooperation. They may start with even a 
penny and later purchase War Saving Stamps and Certificates. 

No plan can better serve the government in its National Thriit-Teaching move- 
ment. Ask for it. 


It’s easy, convenient and efficient with the 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 









MAIL THIS COUPON 














American Banking Machine Corporation, Saginaw, Mich. 
Send Thrift Plan 
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YOUR | 
SALAR 


YourSalary can be great- 
ly increased by demon- 
strating and filling or- 
ders for our Sanitary 
Brushes. These beauti- 
ful, useful, necessary, 
sanitary brushes are 
needed everywhere by 
everybody. 


We are especially interested 
in men and women who have 
had experience in the follow- 
ing lines: Books, insurance, 
bonds, office appliances and 
supplies, Chautauqua desks, 
and household supplies. 


Teachers Make a Big Success of This Work 





—__—_| Mail This Coupon Today _— 


North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, lll. June, 1920 


Gentlemen: Without obligating mein any way, please send 
full information concerning your vacation work for teachers. 





employment. 








DEPT. H- wi 





Permanent, profitable and pleasant positions 
are offered Teachers who desire year-round 
Write at once for complete 
information on our special offer for Teachers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH Co., 


sintarcsttsiiecd ILLINOIS | 








Renew Now---Pay November 15th 


Over eighty thousand Normal Instructor-Primary Plans sub- 
scriptions will expire with the June number. 

The next issue of the publication will be that for September, the 
publication year being the school year, September to June, inclusive. 


It is of great importance to teachers that they have the publica- 
tion for the full year beginning with September and the best way 
to insure this is to renew your subscription now—while the mat- 
ter is fresh in your mind. 

Thousands of teachers each year defer subscribing until their schools open. 


Such subscriptions reach us at a time when our Subscription Dept. is literally 
buried with orders and some delay in mailing the first number is unavoidable. 
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Very often teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the September 
number because of the supply being exhausted. This is very apt to occur this 
year because, owing to the present shortage of paper, we shall print only enough 
copies of the September number to take care of the orders in hand at the time 
the issue goes to press. It is, therefore, exceedingly desirable, both from your 
standpoint and ours, that your subscription be renewed now, thus enabling us 
to dispose of the clerical work when we are not particulafly busy. 

It is not necessary for you to make payment now. Simply sign the order 
printed below, cut it out and send it to us, keeping a memorandum to make re- 
mittance to us not later than November 15th, and there will be no interruption 
in receipt of the publication and better and more satisfactory service will be 
rendered. 


Sign and Mail the Order Blank to Us Today—Before You Forget It. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company “i 


SOPs eeeeseesrooee 


ORDER BLANK FOR CREDIT SUBSCRIPTION 





Peeeeeresoeses 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Date 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly renew my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year for which I agree to pay $2.00, by remitting direct to your office at 
Dansville, N. Y., not later than November 15th, 1920. 
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— June Bargain Offer 


Introducing the latest, most attrac- 
tive and practical garment for the 
Kitchen, Laundry and Nursery. 
Absolutely waterproof. Saves 
health, clothes and money, A de- 
light for women and _ children. 
Ridiculously easy to clean. Wears 
like iron. Fits any figure neatly. 
Made in plain white rubber or per- 
cales, in check and plaids. Regular 
price $1.50. We will forward 


The Zaliel Waterproof Apron 
prepaid this month only for $1. 
Lady Agents Wanted. One woman 
who took the agency sold one or 
more in every home she visited. 
You can do the same. Address: 
American Bureau of Commerce, Inc. 
640 Broadway, New York City 


This Will Interest You 


Miss Eyford Complete New Line | Best Line 
Cleared for 


Sanitary Brushes, 
$80. Summer 
First Week | Mops, Dusters.| wor 


Write and be convinced. 
SANFORD BRUSH CO., 544 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


820 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Elementary Department 


This department is receiving many letters from teachers and 
parents praising the work conducted by Prof. 0. 0. Miller. 
Teachers should persuade deficient 6th, 7th, and 8th grade 
pupils to send 25c for tests in Arithmetic or English. We 
examine, criticise and return them to pupils. Teachers 
have no work todoonthem. Pupils improve; parents are 
pleased ; teachers are relieved. Send post office money order 
to PROF. 0. 0. MILLER. Do it NOW. Results certain, 
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. 50 for 95 cents. 


—100 fo 4 $1.00. 
so your copy plainly and mail to us with 





















Business—100 for $1.25 
order to cover cost, Your order will be 
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but he represents those that are typical 


rather than historical. The story is an 
allegory, showing the effect that living 
up to a high ideal has upon one’s person- 
ality, character, and life. 

1, How many votes were cast in the last pres- 
idential election ? 

2. How many votes did President Wilson get ?— 
Oconto, Nebraska. 

1. Total presidential vote in 1916 was 
18,531,799. 

2. The popular vote for Wilson was 9, 
127,748; plurality, 581,988. His electoral 
vote was 277. 

1. Explain fully how the president is elected. 
2. Is the “Bill of Rights’ of the nation and of 
the constitution of the state the same? 3.Name 
the last amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution, and give the contents of them. 
4. What is a primary election? 5. What is the 
difference between a civil and a congressional 
township? 6. What is the difference between 
Grand and Petit Jury? 7. How many state ex- 
ecutive officers are elected? 8. Name ali the 
‘eo States territories and dependencies. 

When does the next Congress meet? 10. 
What is meant by writ of election ?’—Sub- 
scriber, S. Dak. 


1. In the presidential primaries of a 
state held by each party, delegates are 
elected to represent that party in its na- 
tional convention, these delegates being 
pledged to support a particular candi- 
date, or unpledged, as the case may be. 
At the national convention, the party 
candidate for president is nominated and 
later, at a state convention, the electors 
to be voted for as a whole are nominated. 
The election of a president is therefore 
decided by the number of electoral votes 
received, counting by states, although 
the actual votes for president are not 
cast by the electors until February fol- 
lowing the election. 2. The first ten 
amendments of the Constitution ‘‘are in 
a certain way a national Bill of Rights. ’’ 
In a state constitution, a bill of rights 
refers to that state alone. 38. The 16th, 
or Income Tax Amendment; the 17th, 
providing for election of U. S. Senators 
by Direct Popular Vote; the 18th, or 
Prohibition Amendment, now in litiga- 
tion in the courts; the 19th, or Woman 
Suffrage Amendment, not fully ratified 
as this answer goes to press. 4. Gen- 
erally, an election of candidates for a 
coming election. 5. A civil township is 
one of the divisions of a county; a con- 
gressional township, or district, one of 
the divisions of a state entitled to a rep- 
resentative in Congress. 6. A ‘*Grand,’’ 
or large, Jury (of not less than 12 nor 
more than 23 members) is one appointed 
to inquire into cases submitted, as to 
grounds for their trial by the ‘‘Petit,’’ 
petty or small, Jury, of 12 members. 7. 
The number depends upon state regula- 
tions. 8. Territories—Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico; territorial dependencies— 
Philippines, Panama Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, and islands of Guam, Tutuila 
(American Samoa) in the Pacific. 9. 
Second session of present Congress meets 
in December, 1920; the next Congress 
not until December, 1921, unless called 
previously in special session. 10. The 
formal, or written, summons or call for 
an election. 

1. What is the capital of The Netherlands? 
2. What are the ten largest cities in Michigan 
in their order? 38. What are the ten largest 
cities in the United States in their order ?—Sub- 
scriber, Michigan. 

1, Amsterdam is the capital of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, of which 
Wilhelmina is Queen. The Hague is the 
capital of South Holland, a province of 
the Netherlands. 2. By census of 1910, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Flint, Jackson, Lans- 
ing, Battle Creek, Muskegon. 3. Rec- 
ords of 1920 census are not yet complete. 
The following order is that of 1910: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Buffalo. 

1. Can the word “‘loud”’ be used as a verb? If 
so, give example. 2. If God made Adam and 
Eve, why do we sometimes say that man is de- 
scended from the ape? 3. What are the forty- 
five combinations that are used in teaching 
Arithmetic ?—Subscriber, Colorado. 

1. ‘*Loud’’ cannot be used as a verb. 
2. According to the theory of evolution, 
which finds evidence of man’s early ex- 
istence in a condition little above that of 
the brute, he is believed to have pro- 
gressed from an animal-like beginning, 
as from theape. 3. There are forty-five 
different combinations of the nine digits: 
1+1=2; 142=8; 1438, 242-4; 144, 
2+-8=5; 1+5, 2+4, 3+3=—6; and soon up 
to five combinations. 1+-9, 2+8, etc. =10; 
then four combinations, 2+9, 3+-8, 4+7, 
5+6=11; to 8+-9=17; 94+9=18; total 45. 
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“Howl 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 
to Teachers 


ERE is a book that will delight and 
H interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans 
and suggestions gleaned from the school- 
room experiences of hundreds of teach- 
ers. It is a thoroughly practical and 
usable book that will be a constant help 
and inspiration to you in your daily work. 
How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 





would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 





60c Po6 22 


Our real object in the publication of “How I Did 
It” is to make it possible for you to do this. 


For twenty years teachers of city, villagean ru- 
ral schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices to promote schoolroom effi- 
ciency, which they themselves have evolved out of 
the exigency of the moment. These have been pub- 
lished in the journal every month under the head 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the de- 
partment has become one of the most popular in the 
magazine. 

use of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail 
themselves of more of the helps which they had 
found in the ““Help-One-Another” department, we 
finally concluded to publish “‘How I Did It,” a book 
containing the most helpful of all the material that 
has ap in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
a way which proved highly satisfactory in her school 
and which she submit for publication in the 
“Help-One-Another Club” of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in order that other teachers might 
receive the benefit of her experience, 


Even the most 
sanguine teacher 
who orders this 
book will be sur- 
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The contents of “How I | 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 


prised when sheex- || are given below, together | 
aminesit. She will |} with thenumber of topics 
find a greater || treatedin each. 


NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
Arithmetic 3 


wealth of material 
than ever before | 
was contained in a 
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good gradeofpaper. Putsh 
Itis bound in limp : 
cloth covers and is as well made in every respect as 
books sold at much higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “ teed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we will send your money back at 
once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer 
than that? 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
PER COPY, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year (new or 
renewal) $2.50. 


For Other Combination Offers See Page 2 
Of this number. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Scouting in Rural Schools 


When a boy stays after school willingly, 
he surprises his teacher. When he not 
only stays willingly, but works hard and 
continuously at educative tasks, he as- 
tonishes his teacher still more—unless 
that teacher has become familiar with 
the compelling attractiveness of the Boy 
Scout program. The rural teacher now 
has the same opportunity to use Scouting 
as the teachers in town and city schools, 
for the Boy Scouts of America have or- 
ganized a Pioneer Division especially to 
meet rural conditions. A rural teacher 
having from one to half a dozen boys, 
twelve years of age or older, in her school 
writes to the Chief Pioneer Scout, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, asking for as many 
Pioneer application blanks and informa- 
tion bulletins as she has boys. These are 
sent free of charge. She interests each 
boy in the information bulletin, which 
contains instruction for the tenderfoot 
tests. These tests include knowledge of 
the Scout oath, laws, sign and salute; 
the history of the Stars and Stripes and 
the forms of respect due to it; and the 
ability to tie several common knots. 
Within a day or two the boys will be 
ready for their tests. The teacher may 
become their local examiner, or may re- 
fer them to their pastors, employers, or 
other competent adults. 





Physical Education School 


Dr. C. Ward Crampton, formerly the 
Director of Physical Education, Hygiene 
and Athletics for the New York City 
Public Schools has introduced several 
important and advanced features in the 
Battle Creek Normal School of Physical 
Education of which he is Dean. He be- 
lieves that physical training is an out-of- 
door activity and that the whole curric- 
ulum of nature is an out-of-door curric- 
ulum. Itis true, he states, that we must 
have much of our exercise in a gymnas- 
ium, playground or even in a classroom 
but there should be out-of-door games, 
tramps, and all kinds of water and field 
activities. Graduates of his school are 
to get this instruction in a practical way 
by actually living their camp experience 
this summer on an island at Gull Lake, 
near Battle Creek. The summer students 
will be given three weeks in actual camp 
and three weeks at the Normal School in 
Battle Creek. The camp will be run as 
a Girl Scout Camp with a director from 
the National Girl Scout headquarters. 
There will be experienced teachers in 
various branches, including Miss Louise 
Baylis, instructor in physical education 
in New York, who will teach High School 
Method. Arrangements have been made 
so that students taking the entire course 
get a credit of ninety hours in science of 
education. 





With a teacher shortage of over 100,000 
and normal school enrollment rapidly de- 
clining, the hope for our schools lies in 
bringing into the profession the ablest 
boys and girls. The Institute for Public 
Service, of which Julius H. Barnes is 
chairman, has issued two bulletins: Ca- 
reer Boundaries for American Girls and 
Boys, and What’s Best after High School, 
in which pupils are urged not to leap 
into jobs without looking or pick ca- 
reers until they know their possibilities. 
The two bulletins present the selling 
points of teaching, which compare favor- 
ably with other vocations. Teachers 
everywhere should be presenting the ad- 
venture, the good times, the world’s es- 
teemoftheteacher. Salaries are rapid- 
ly increasing; big opportunities are now 
open for teacher leaders; and success- 
ful teachers easily step into larger posi- 
tions— these facts should be given stu- 
dents considering their next step in life. 
Teachers and principals can secure copies 
of the bulletins by sending a two cent 
stamp to Institute for Public Service, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 





A great many teachers will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of the 
Shredded Wheat Company in regard to 
the exhibit they have prepared for use in 
schools, as shown on page 69 of this is- 
sue. Although these will not be ready 
until September Ist, the number to be 
distributed is not unlimited and it will 
be well for application to be sent in 
early. 
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After 10 Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten as they 
have not done before. You see them 
everywhere. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has, 
in late years, come into very wide use. 
Thousands of dentists are urging it. 
Multitudes of people have proved it and 
adopted it. And every person is now 
offered a free ten-day test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. In the 
months between your dental cleanings it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped some of 
these tooth troubles, despite the daily 
brushing. The ordinary tooth paste does 


not dissolve film, so the tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. 
Dental has for 


sought a way to fight this film, 


research many years 


and the 
way has now been found. Many clinical 
tests have amply proved its efficiency 
And now leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 

lent 


The method is embodied in a « frice 


called Pepsodent. And millions of people 


are now enjoying its benefits. 


Sent to any one who asks 


The Pepsodent results are quick and 
apparent. Everyone who sees them will 
desire them. So, to spread the facts, a 
10-Day Tube is sent to anyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 





harmless activating 


fight the 


teeth. But now a 
method enables us to constantly 
film-coat in this way. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the us film 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 


visci 


Do this now, for few things are more 
important. The results may be life-long 
in extent. Cut out the coupon so you 


won't forget. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 543, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 











by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a F ath er Should Nave. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
5. Knowledge aY oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
Allis one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter 
$2.25 pestp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Writefor+‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphja, Pa. 
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GAS MOTOR and AUTOMOBILE LESSONS 


FREE 


EVERY TEACHER can easily learn Expert Motor and 
Auto operation and construction during spare moments. 


| Ea ce 

rn $40 to $90 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
} a week a” Dept.T813, Rochester,N.Y,. 

Kindly « ime absolutely free, 

| oO sem ple lessons in Mot Auto 
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TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS | 


‘te Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 


| At’ Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
| Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- | 
oyment to children, The Junior Instructor | 
oster Supplement contains 30 full-sized | 












































patterns representing the most popularof all 
The JUNIOR that have been published in oreaad Instruc- | 
INSTRUCTOR tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 


nen known to every child. They are as follows: | 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss | 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, 
Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, | 
Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tink- | 
er’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, | 
To Market, to Market, Peter, ‘Peter, Pumpkin | 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. | 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by asmall sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also include | 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


| PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


| Little Citizens «? Their F lags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries, The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
| ed by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
| outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nations in a way never to be 
| forgotten. The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
) ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of the various 
} nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 
| ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 
“Little Citizens and Their Flags’’ has been prepared under 
| the direction of Mr;. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
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| as one of the edicors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

| Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 

| contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children, 





“Little Citizens and Their Flags’’ contains 76 large pages, 
| is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
| With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 
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Salary increase in New York 
State 


In its closing hours on April 24, the 
New York legislature passed the Lock- 
wood-Donohue bill providing for an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. The measure 
was one of the most important before 
the legislature, and delegations of 
teachers, and many civic bodies had urged 
its passage at several hearings. There 
was no question at any time as to the 
adoption of some form of relief for the 
teachers, the differences being as to the 
extent, and as to the amount of taxation 
involved. Those opposed to the bill 
wished to limit this rate of taxation to 
one mill. As introduced and as passed 
the bill levies one and one-half mills and 
appropriates $20,500,000 to carry out its 
provisions. Some 53,000 teachers are 
affected. 

In New York City minimum salaries 
are stipulated, among which are the fol- 
lowing: Kindergarten to Six Bb, $1,500; 
with not less than eleven annual incre- 
ments of not less than $125 each. Seven 
‘A to Nine B, $1,900; with not less than 
nine increments of not less than $150 
each. Principals of elementary schools, 
$3,750 with four increments of $250 
each. Principals of high schools $5,500 
to $6,000, two increments of $250 each. 
$600 is appropriated by the state in ad- 
dition to other quotas to provide for 
the payment. 
For other cities of the state having a 
population of over 150,000 and in smaller 
cities adjoining New York City, the 
quota allowed by the state is $550 per 
teacher. In other cities of 50,000 or 
more, this quota is $450. In cities of 
less than 50,000, and in union free schools 
districts with a population of 4500 and 
allowed by law to have superintendents, 
the quota is $350. In other free school 
districts maintaining academic depart- 
ments, $300. In village and rural school 
districts employing more than one 
teacher, $250. In each school district 
employing but one teacher and having 
an assessed valuation exceeding $100,000, 
$200; if less than an assessed valuation 
of $100,000, $200 and in addition thereto 
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TEACHERS Can Add One-Third to 
Their Yearly Incomes for 10 Weeks’ 



















Work During | the Summer Vacation 














S the Accredited Representative of THE JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE and BOOKS, teachers 






have the satisfaction of knowing they are, for the first time, 
making available to parents the same methods of child 
training that are used in our best schools. 









Every teacher knows the need of authentic information and 
material for the home training of young children. They can 
sell The Junior Instructor because they have personal know!l- 
edge that the methods used are correct from an educational 
standpoint. Parents gladly buy when you show them that 
the many Play Plans such as Posters, Cut-Outs, Things to 
Color, and Things to Make, as well as the Stories, Plays, 
Games, Pictures, etc., all correlate with modern teaching 
methods. 















Many teachers devote their summer vacation to this fascin- 
ating, profitable and highly educational work. 







From $300 to $500 can be earned 


during the ten or twelve vacation weeks 



















The training we give you in salesmanship and the opportuni- 
ty to see different parts of the country, are well worth the 
time spent, to say nothing of the extra money you will earn. 
Write us to day for full information. 










F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
708-10 Republic Building, Chicago, Illinois 
























the sum of two dollars for each entire 
thousand dollars that the assessed valu- 
ation is less than $100,000. The bill pro- 
vides that these quotas shall be devoted 
entirely to salary payments and the fig- 
ures indicate the average increase. 

In cities of second class minimum sal- 
aries of $1,100 are stipulated for teachers 
in the elementary schools, and $1,300 in 
the high schools, with eight annual in- 
creases. In smaller cities and villages 
having superintendents, the minimums 
are $1,000 and $1, 150 with eight increases. 
In other free school districts with an 
academic department, the minimums are 
$800 and $900, with eight increments. In 
all other schools the minimum salary is 
$800 for a school year of forty weeks. If 
less than forty weeks is taught the 
amount is decreased proportionately. 
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days. 


sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ye see it’s accordin’. ! 
ye gie ’em when we’re both here, we'd 


June 1920 


Just for Fun 


FATHER HAD NOTHING TO SAY 


**Mabel,”’ said the father, “your young 
man stays until a very late hour. Has 
not your mother said something to you 
about this habit of his?’’ ‘‘Yes, dad,” 
replied Mabel sweetly. ‘‘Mother says 
men haven’t altered a bit.”’ 


MUCH CHAFF 


A Society Conversation.—He: ‘*Yoy 
seem pensive.”’ She: ‘‘Do I?’ He: 
Yes, you do.”’ She: *‘I don’t think that 
Iam.’’ He: ‘‘Don’t you?’”’ She: ‘‘No, 
really I don’t.’’ He: ‘‘I think you are.”’ 
She: ‘Well, I don’t.’”’ He: ‘‘Don’t 
you?’’ She: ‘‘No, I don’t.”’ 


BUT NOT TO EAT 


Subbubs had taken Chumleigh home to 
dine. Everything went well until they 
were seated at the dinner table, when 
Willie Subbubs remarked, ‘‘Why, pa, 
this is roast beef !’’ id hi 
father, ‘‘What of it?’’ ‘‘Why, I heard 
you tell ma at breakfast that you were 
going to bring a muttonhead home for 
dinner this evening.”’ 


MISTOOK HER PURPOSH 


A teacher who had been annoyed by 
revelry in the hotel where she had spent 
her last vacation, took the precaution in 
writing to a hotel which had been rec- 
ommended to her, to inquire whether it 
had a bar. She received the following 
reply: ‘‘No, we haven’t any bar, and if 
that is the sort of woman you are we 
don’t want you. The place for you is at 
Yardley’s, farther up the road.’’ 


AN EXTRA HAZARDOUS CLASS 


After much deliberation he went to 
an insurance office and stated that he 
wanted to take out a life insuranee 
policy. Among a thousand and one other 
questions the agent finally asked him: 
‘‘Do you motor’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Do you 
cycle?’’ ‘‘No.’”’ ‘*Do you, then, per- 
haps, fly?’’ ‘‘No, no,’’ replied the ap- 
plicant, laughingly, ‘‘I have no danger- 
ous—’’ ‘‘Sorry, sir,’’ interrupted the 
agent curtly, ‘‘but weno longer insure 
pedestrians. ”’ 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET 


One day, among other questions, I 
asked, ‘‘Who wrote Hamlet?” expecting 
some of the older pupils to answer; but 
all sat silent. After a long pause little 
Johnnie, aged seven, held up his hand, 
and on being called on said, ‘‘I didn't.’ 
That evening at a meeting of the town- 
ship trustees, to which I was invited, I 
told of the incident, expecting a hearty 





laugh; but before the story could be ap- 


preciated, one of the trustees, a shrewd 
business man with very little literary 
knowledge, burst forth with, ‘‘The lit- 
tle rascal, I bet he did!”’ 


CHOOSING THE BETTER PART 
One of the bosses at the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works had to lay off an argu- 
mentative Irishman, so hesaved discus- 
sion by putting the discharge in writing. 
The next day Pat was missing, but a 
week later the boss was passing through 
the shop and he saw him again at his 
lathe. Going up to the Irishman, he 
demanded fiercely, ‘‘Didn’t you get my 
letter?’’ ‘‘Yes, sorr, Oi did,’’ said Pat. 
‘‘Did you readit?’’ ‘‘Sure, sorr, Oi read 
it inside and Oi read it outside,’’ said Pat, 
‘and on the inside yez said I was fired, 


and on the outside yez said, ‘Return to 


Baldwin’s Locomotive Works in five 


MENTAL VS. MORAL ARITHMETIC 
The teacher was taking hisclass in a 


mental arithmetic lesson. After ‘‘tables”’ 
had been repeated he commenced giving 
a series of mental sums, and presently 
asked an intelligent little Scot: 
many marbles would you get if I gave 
you twenty to be divided. between you 
and Johnny M’Gregor?”’ 


**How 


After a mo- 


Bank, Addison, N. Y.; John C. Benedict, Elmira | ment’s hesitation, the. youngster an- 
Heights, N. Y.; Br ig een Coss pag ig swered: ‘‘I canna tell, sir.’? ‘‘How’s 
Mich.; W. B. Bundy, Dansville, N. Y.; Bank o that?”’ queried the teacher. “Weel, 


If 


hae ten each; but if ye gie ‘em tae 


Johnny when I wasna present, I’d only 


get aboot five; while if ye gie ’em tae 
me tae share oot when Johnny wasna 
here, I dinna ken whether he’d hae 





~{SEAL] - Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1921.) 
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to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until November 15th Next. 
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ceiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before payment has been 
made. : 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our pub- 
lications, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers located in the 
following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Car- 


olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 

















A Brief Forecast for October 


UR readers will notice particularly the striking drawing on our 
front cover this month. It has been our usual purpose to pro- 
vide cover designs which furnished suggestion or material 

for story telling in the school, and not merely to make the cover a 
decorative feature. This purpose is made more manifest in this 
number by the double page poster, and Susie M. Best’s story in 
rhyme, both using the same theme as has Miss Cleaveland on the 
cover. This plan of correlation will be followed more or less, 
throughout the year. In October, the subject of cover, poster and 
story will be “The Fairy Shoemaker.” We believe this feature will 
be thoroughly appreciated by our readers. While speaking of illus- 
trations, and ours, you will allow, are a prominent and practical fea- 
ture of the magazine, we can mention among those to appear in the 
October number, a Teddy Bear toy by Miss Cleaveland, two Nature 
Drawing pages with a Wild Cucumber design and a Sunflower border 
by Winifred Selby, a Witch’s Wheel, especially adapted for Hal- 
loween, by John T. Lemos, with Borders, Calendars and Color Cards 
as usual. There will be another article by Mabel B. Soper, similar to 
that in this issue on Drawing Charts for Picture Cut-Outs. The 
Picture Study subject will be “Cat and Kittens,” by Adam, a delight- 
tully attractive painting. Though we have taken so much space to 
speak of our illustrations we do not wish to give the impression these 
are the only features worth mentioning. They merely occupy their 
usual space. There is an abundance of practical text, which cannot 
be mentioned in full. Among the leading articles, however, we may 
speak of “Pupil Initiative in the Recitation” by Principal William A. 
Smith, Hackensack, N. J.; “Overcoming Long Division Difficulties,” 
by Supt. C. H. Detling, Covington, Ohio; “Aids to Better Speech,” by 
Julia M. Park , Department of English, High School, Troy, Alabama; 
“Some Aspects of the Two-Minute Physical Drill,” by Gertrude L. 
Braman, Supervisor of Physical Training, Nassau County, N. Y. 
Our departments, “Suggestions for Grammar Grades,” and “Primary 
Methods and Devices” are counted especially valuable for the amount 
and character of practical material included, and this will be par- 
ticularly true of the October pages. The Entertainment Department 
will be as extended as ever, with especial reference to the needs of 
the month, and with Halloween features included. 
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to 16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..............15¢ | Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Eustyactos, 1 VERE, NEW OF FENEWEL ccccvccccccccccescacceeses $7.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......+...+.15¢ ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 
1e 12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color..10c Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c in set. State Primary or Intermediate, per copy 30c, per set. .$2.50 
t- Fancy Colored Chalk Printed Outline Maps _ Printed Weaving Mats COMMON SCHOOL 
to Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c a United States Any Continent; Any State; Size 64x6%, ameayps oo pon ho gee NUTSHELL —— HUGHES'S 
: ; tates; A ist , mr: wae 
3€ or Geman Order chen Fonte oer be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ La yt sagae a soon 
ir : wise, 82x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. Mats, Cut-Out New U. S. History Branches 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. ; eae ; Outlin 3 
t Size 8x8, C ¢ Book for IN A NUTSHEL 
D United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. ae SEs a ee Student or Teacher 25¢ SHELL 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. paper, assorted colors, nw ineral Frame ( 
L a each, 50 
y : half-inch slits, all cut out Per Beart. each ‘i 
1 2 , seer 
\. Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. and ready ” we 20 500 Round pegs..... 20¢ 
: ‘ it mats, with weavers....30c pele: sg 
” Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, RHO Patra. ‘Weavers. like Pencils: Red, Blue or 
: ™ per Ib., 25c; postage extra. with Cuat-out Mats.. 180 « White, each ...... 8¢ 
a4 Blackboard Stencils Fancy bod _—— Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, ha Seving Card wuts. woke 
a ; , : : : per pound, 32c; postage extra. e Six colored pencils 
L; cive a Po oe —— = a Se - 80 Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Standard Sex Hygiene Books = 47 "in. I5c: dozen good ps appre 
iF orcers, eac ve en ae ae , eer 15c; postage extra. Teachi dla ania Se lead pencils, No. 2 or TEACHERS ano STUDENTS 
le Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa 0 eaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ .65 . 
eaalek: Nurs Reuerele: 'Purkey: Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- Herself; Himself, each poctpaid........ $1.35 No. 3 lead, 55c; draw- mutes 
£ ero Seo pemcsecens Saon ce? vale ors, 2 lbs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1.10 ing pencils, dozen 60c. 
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Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells;, Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Rates any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
Contents; The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; Wisc 
Fairy; Apollo and the Py- 
thon; The Coming of the 
i] Prince; Little Match 
Seller; Golden Touch; 
Golden Fleece, and 27 
other stories equally as 
good. Large type, 17 illustrations. Cloth. .50c 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .45 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.40 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.... 1.75 
LATTA’S CLASS 
RECORD BOOK 
for 288 names. 
card bound .......15c 
Latta’s Class Record, 
for 480 names. cloth 30c 
Games for Playground 
and Home, 463 
pages. Bancroft.. 2.00 
Good Manners for 
All Occasions .. 1.50 
Dialogues for Dis- 
trict Schools .... .35 
Old Time Humorous 
Dialogues ....... 035 
Modern Drill and 
Exercise Book .. .35 
Stories Children need 
WE Barley vsincs $1.75 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship Copies..  .05 
Parson’s Bookkeeping Made Easy...... a2) one 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions .25 


PRIMARY READING 
—— AND PHONICS ......30c 
‘AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
“mcm | Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10¢ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands......25c¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes 25c 
12 U. g. Pin Flags, paper.....-.+eees++l0c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 








LATTA’S 
New Class Record 


No 10 


Pocket Size 














aS aed 











50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lIbs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 90c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains 40c 
Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 

sheets, 5 lbs., $1.65; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 lbs., $1.55., postage extra. 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 lbs., 30c; qt., 4 lbs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 
White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lbs., 
12c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 48c; postage extra. 
“Blendwell.’”’ good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 lbs., 55c; postage extra. 
Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c¢ 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%, inked 
ready _to use ..... 35¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands ...10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser ...+++10c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $2.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
Per set .ccceee 25c¢ 














LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs. $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 

5 Ibs., package, $00 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.50; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 








6-inch blades ........48¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns t 
trace actual size ......20c 


[Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture .....$1. 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ...$1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .....+.+-30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace ........+.+-6¢ 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 30c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 





. 

New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 2'%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., ‘making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....1l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
-x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 




















Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ........-. 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ..........+. 1.65 

. 
Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each_5x8...... 





44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pogs........33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
25 Public School Report Cards........... 15¢ 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 





Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork. .18c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in.,_with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, “4 
inch, I Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 
l-inch type, 4 lbs., $3.55; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


. 

_ Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson ; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Pershing; Home- 
ward. Each 35c; 3 for $1.00. 
Order any 1%c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, 4c size, assorted....20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 

48 Indians in native dress with names, 
7D ROOK TOOT cccccccesstesneee PPeeeTy - 1° 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors.....+e+- 8¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25c 











Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.75 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...35c 


CALL BELL,~ nickel plated, 
good quality, diameter 3% 
MIGNGD i5¢6ncneenece covcccee 36c 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35c 
Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 
Devoe’s 8 color metal box 
School Paints with No. 7 brush........ 40c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....12c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack-o’- Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; DPirds; 
Any Initial. One kind in a 
box. Per Bom seccsccceses 10c 


HOW I DID IT is a 
> new book of 320 pages, in 
‘| which hundreds of teachers 
tell ot original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful, Price, 60c 
Latta’s Seatwork Book 30c 
Teach Paper Folding. .25c 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Idcal Domino Cards..2le 
| Allies’ Flags to Color.15c 
10 Children of Other 

Nations to Color ...15¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling.25c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs, 25c; 

postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 

Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 











J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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of real value. 


stocks are kept as complete as possible. 


A New Idea for 
Supplementary Reading 
THIRTY FABLES RETOLD 


By CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


These fables 
have been adapt- 
ed for use in the 
second grade. 
However, they 
may be used in 
the third grade, 
or for easy sight 
. reading for back- 
tS ward or foreign 

pupils in grades 


THE CATS AND THE MONKEY eninbehie iled. 
HOW THE CARDS MAY BE USED 


I. Oral Supplementary Reading. Each card contains a complete 
story. By assigning a different card toa pupilevery day, the set provides 

















different story to read, the other members of the class will provide him 
with that which every reader should have—an audience. The pupil read- 
ing must understand clearly that his hearers are depending entirely upon 
him for the story. 

Il. Silent Reading. The pupils may read the stories at their desks. 
The questions should be studied and answered by the pupil. 

Ill. Reading Test. After the pupil has read a story, an oral repro- 
duction will enable the teacher to decide whether or not the pupil is really 
reading thought or simply calling words. 

IV. Written Work. (a) Pupils may write reproductions of these 
short stories. (b) Answers tothe questions may be written in complete 
sentences. 

Each story on a separate card. Thirty stories in an envelope. 


ILCUSTRATED IN TWO COLORS 


You can buy 30 sets of these supplementary Readers for the price you 
would pay for one set bound in book form. Then, too, the sanitary value 
of the supplementary reader cards is a big factor, because if one card be- 
comes soiled, it can be replaced, while in the case of a book, the book must 
be used in an unsanitary condition, or the complete volume destroyed. 


LIST OF STORIES 


The Cats and the Monkey. The Cat and the Mouse. 

The Donkey and the Grasshopper. The Fox and the Goose. 

The Owl and the Eagle. The Donkey and the Hare. 

The Donkey in the Lion’s Skin. The Monkey and the Camel. 
The Boy and the Nuts. The Silkworm and the Spider. 
The Vine and the Violet. The Workers and the Drones. 
The Hen and the Fox. The Men and the Tree. 

The Sheep and the Dog. The Hare and the Hound. 

The Collfe and the Cur. The Peacock and the Lark, 
The Lion and the Bee. The Story of a Wee Mouse. 
The Oak and the Vine. The Creaking Wheels. 

The Hunter and the Fisherman. The Little Candle. 

The Dog and His Master. The Two Spinners. 

The Dog and the Crown. The Pebbles and the Diamond. 
The Eagle and the Mole. The Wolf and his Cub. 

Set A contains thirty different stories in an envelope. Price Per 
Set B contains thirty of the same story in an envelope. Envelope, 4Cc. 


Please state which story is desired. 





% Busy Work Sewing Cards 
a 
7 





1131. 20 ecards, 5 by 63s, gray, ‘simple objects. 
Wt. 6 oz., 30c. 

1132. 20 cards, 5 by 634, gray, assorted veg- 
etables, fruits,ete. Wt.60z., 30c. 

1133. 20 cards, 4by 54, gray, assorted, easy de- 
signs. Wt. 40z., 25c. 


Sewing Cards 


1141, Outline pricked out in simple design. 
Shown not only on the face, but clearly seén on the 
back. 3'4 inches square, 100 cards to the box. 12 
designs. Wt. 120z. Price 40c. 

1142. 20simple designs of animals, flowers, etc. 
3‘einches square, 100 cards to the box, weight 15 
oz., box 40c. 

















For Coarse Sewing 
1138. 100 cards, 4by 5'4, 18 designs. Wt.130z. Price 90c. 


Supplies For Sewing 


1 spool Silkateen, standard colors, wt. 2 oz., .08c 
1 skein Zephyr Worsted, Standard colors, wt. 2 0z., 20c. 
1 paper of 25 needles, wt. 1 oz., 25c. 





A Wonderful Aid to Composition 


We announce with pride the publication of a scientific assistant in Eng- 
lish, prepared by E. J. Shumaker, called 


“A Student’s Guide to Theme Writing” 


This simple plan enables the student to prepare for himself a text book 
on his own compositions, pointing out to him clearly his own errors, re- 
cording them, and fostering initiative in building hisown text. It greatly 
facilitates grading by substituting a definite system, standardizing the 
grading and tabulating the errors, 

You will find this combined outline and notebook stimulates interest, re- 
lieves drudgery and gets bigresults. Price, 35 cents. 





shall continue from time to time to bring out new articles. 


carry large stocks at our Indianapolis office. 


and the best the market affords at the price. 


reading material for thirty pupils for thirty days. As each pupil hasa . 








D. & E. Series of 


Desk Outline Maps 


a Accurate, clear, 
and free from ali 
i gpa es unnecessary de- 

3 ‘\ Met ae |, tails. 

i ee These we were 
~~. ; y ‘as. prepared to meet 
TSN REAR ALL 4 - Il the demand for 
ay Wyo TR maps that would be 
more accurate and 
cs +) AF” pW: clear than any that 
: Fy Rte fy 52 have thus far been 
, offered. 

Great care has 
been exercised to 
show only import- 
r ant details. It will 
: be noticed from the 
\ + samples that the 
latest geographical 














UNITED STATES 
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discoveries and all recent political changes are shown, 

The use and value of desk maps as an aid in both geography and history 
teaching is being fully recognized by teachers. Pupils are greatly aided in 
getting clear concepts of location by placing the data on the maps them- 
selves. Size 8 x 10/2 inches. 


LIST OF MAPS 
2100 The World D 13 England and Wales 
2101 Rainfall Map of the World D 25 Italy 
2102 Population Map of the World D 28 Central Europe 
2103 Surface Map of the World D 36 Mediterranean Lands 
2200 North America D 27 Spain and Portugal 
2300 Canada D 50 Greece 
3000 United States D 84 Greece, Continental 


3100 Southern States 


3200 Northern States D 86 Alexander's Empire 


3300 Central States D 87 Athens 

3400 Eastern States D 90 Roman World 
3500 New England States D 93 Gaul 

4300 Mexico D 94 Rome 

4800 South America D 121 Michigan 

5500 Asia D 131 New York 
6009 Africa 8611 Pennsylvania 
7000 Australia 3613 West Virginia 
D2 _ Europe 3614 Ohio 

D 5a N. A. (State Boundaries) 3624 Indiana 

D 12 British Isles 3625 Illinois 





Raphia Frames 


As described in hand work by Jane Hoxie; 2 parts as shown in cut. 
Smaller can be used for basket foundations, larger for picture frames, 
ete. Wt. 40z. Price, including both, per doz., Z20c. 


Oval Raphia Frames 


Large size 5 1-6 by 61-8, l inch margin. Wt. 80z. Price, 2 parts, per 





doz., £9Ce 


Continued Effort To Aid Progressive Teachers 


The cordial recognition extended our efforts last year to provide inexpensive aids to correct teaching was so gratifying that we 
@, ‘these aids are pedagogically correct as well as simple. Their use 
will lighten the work of the teacher, enliven the sessions with interest for the children, and provide material that must prove 
G, Our facilities have been greatly enlarged. We now occupy an entire building of five big floors at Columbus, and 
@ These stocks comprise everything used in the school room. Our furniture, regis- 
ters, maps and all other needed equipment are well known, while our facilities for service make for promptness and accuracy. 
@, Located in the heart of the country, with best shipping facilities, orders go out quickly, and as we are manufacturers, our 
@ It is our aim to make our goods and service so satisfactory that each customer who 
deals with us will feel he is getting full value for hismoney, and will understand that any article which we sell is absolutely reliable, 
i Any article which is not as represented may be returned to us at our expense. 


A New Series of 


Industrial Outline Maps 





























The attention of teach- 
ers is invited to a new 
series of industrial out- 
line maps prepared by 
W. R. McConnell of Mi- 
ama University for use 
in geography, industrial 
history,economics, agri- 
culture, etc. 

On clear outline maps 
lines are distinctly 
drawn accurately bound- 
ing or locating regions 
of production or setting 
off areas with different 
climatic conditions, dif- 
ferent soils, surface fea- 
tures, ete. The work of 
the pupil, then, on the 


maps consists in coloring or filling in geographical facts within the accurately 


bounded areas. 


For example, the ‘“‘wheat map” or “‘corn map”’ or “‘cotton map”? is so made 


that the pupil’s work results in an accurate ma’ 


p withthe principal regions of 


production of these crops standing out in a clear and attractive manner, and 
distinctly set off from areas of less production which are also indicated on the 


same map. 


The maps are so designed that they are self-explanatory, and no matter how 
busy a teacher may be, she has but to passone of the outline maps to each 
member of the class and with a box of colored crayons or pencils each pupil 
will produce an accurate and attractive map. Each map has a key and is 
accompanied by an exercise printed on the back of the map which guides the 
pupil in his work. The exercise is, however, only suggestive, and its use is 
optional with each teacher, but the directions for making the map are so plain 
that the teacher need not feel it necessary to give specific instructions. 

The industrial maps are especially desirable for preparing the daily class 
= vac pad or _ fairs, county institutes, parents’ day, etc. 

e industrial maps are the same size as our regular outlin 
they fit the student’s note book. “ aerate 


States 


LIST OF MAPS 


3002 Rainfall map of the 


United 3007 Coaland Iron Map of United 


States 


3009 Physiographic Relgions of 3001 Railroad Map of United States 


United States 


8005 Corn and Live Stock Map of 


United States 


3010 Soil Map of United States 
2101 Rainfall Map of the World 


3003 Wheat Map of United States 2102 Population Map of the World 
3004 Cotton Map of United States 2103 Surface Map of the World 
3008 Sugar Map of United States 3006 Forest Map 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 
Prices for D. & E. Outline Maps and Industrial Outline Maps 


In quantities less than 50 of a kind 
In packages of 50 of a 
or more in packages of 50 of a kind 


| [res 





Each, 8x10}4, $.0114 
- Per Package. +or r 
Per 100 90 


N.B. Allbroken packages (less than 50 of a kind) will be charged at single 
copy prices. Willpunch holes for note book covers for a small additional 
charge, Give distance between centers, or better still, attach sample showing 


punch, 





DRAWINGS TO COLOR 








Funnyland 
Frolics 


16 original designs 
personifying inani- 
mate objects and pets 
and portraying thei? 
merry frolics. Interest 
is readily aroused and 
imagination stimulat- 
ed. Admirably adapt- 
ed for language and 
composition work. 
Suggestions for har- 
monious colorings in 
the envelope. Wt. 3 














oz. Set 2Cc. ie ————E 








Simple 
Objects 
To Color 


24 simple outlines 
well adapted for use 
in the lower grades 
and _ kindergarten. 
Their use suggests 
suitable language and 
story work and their 
simplicity makes 
accurate work possi- 
ble for very young 





J children. Wt.,3 oz. 


Price 15c. 





Birds 





20 outlines from x 

original pen and | 

ink sketches of iV 
our best known 
birds. A talk on 
accurate coloring bad 
to precede their 4 
use. They corte- 











Jate well with na- 
ture study and 














language work. 
Wt. 80z. Price 
20c. 


10 








decorative landscapes 








simple, effective and 


Landscapes easily colored designs in 


characteristic of the 


seasons. Wt. 30z. Price 10c. 





Fit-Ins—Common Forms 


Contains 24 cards with form outlines which are 
cutout. The children find the fitting-in process 
delightful, and the sense training cannot be 
over-estimated. New forms are easily learned, 
and are recognized through the sense of touch 
as well as sight. 

A set of outlines which gives opportunity for 
an endless variety of work. 

No. 1152. Per set, 40c.; weight 9 oz. 


represented. 


money. 





Our goods are guar- 
anteed to be exactly as 
Should 
they fail to meet with 
your requirements, we 
will take them back if 
unused and refund your 








Per dozen sets, $3.84}; weight 6}¢ Ibs. 








Animals 24 sketches of well known wild 


: z animals from original pen and 
ink drawings. Basis for nature study and lan- 

















guage work and decorative for schoolroom. Ef- 
fective in crayon or water color. Wt. 3 oz. Price 


per set. 20c. 

















Calendars 


all children love. 


Appropriate suggestive sketch 
for each month, based on plays 
Suggestions for coloring on 


envelope. Wt. 3 0z. Price persetof12, 12c. 
Price per set of any one, 12c. 


t=” DO NOT FAIL TO INCLOSE 


The postage is not included in the low prices 
add the amount to your zone. Avoid delay 


THE DOBSON- 


WHOLESALE 


345 N. Front Street 
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J 
Primary Peg Board 

About 6 inches square, with 
100 holes drilled in squares of 
4g inch. Used in arranging 
small colored pegs in artistic 
or symmetrical forms. The 

pegs are in six colors. Boards, wt. 8 0z., 25c. 


1000 round pegs in paper box, wt. 4 0z., 35c. 
3000 square pegs in paper box, wt. 11 oz., 25c. 


Large Pegs For Counters 
Wooden pegs, 114 inch long and 4 inch square, made 


to represent shoe peg. 6standard colors, 1000 in a box. 
Wt. 1loz., 25c. 


Slats For Weaving 


Colored, wt. 5 0z., per pack., 25c 


Colored Crayons 


Dozen sticks, assorted colored crayon. Wt. 5 0z., box 





Educational 


Clock Dial 


12-inch dial, on thick card. 
Wt. 120z., each 25Ce 


4%4-inch dial on thick card. 
Wt. 2 0z., each 12c. 











Bound School Register 


Annual plan, 3 names to a page, entire recordof the 
pupil on one page. No turning of Jeaves or running 
through Register for reports. Capacity, 60 names. Wt. 
2lbs., 50c. 

Report Card. Annua! Plan. Per Hundred. Wt. 2 lbs., 
60c. 


Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
the picture is cut out 
for the child to rein- 
state. Excellent sense 
training, further de- 
veloped when the child 
can recognize the ob- 
ject by tracing the 
outline with his fin- 
gers or when the card 
is held before him. 
Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given. 
Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 
cards. Price 40c. 


Fit Ins— do 
Common Forms g 

Cards with form 
outlines cut out. Children fit them in, and the sense 
training cannot be overestimated. Wt. 90z., set of 24 
ecards. Price 40c. 


Natural History Language 


4 24 natural history cards, each showing 
Animals one wild animal, native or familiar to 
every child. Face of card 
shows a picture of the animal 
with list of words descriptive 
or suggestive. Reverse con- 
tains sentences with blanks to 
be filled with words onthe face, 
Entirely new and original. 
Complete instructions accom- 
pany each set, Wt. 10 oz. 
Set 40c. 




















$ 20 cards, each 
Birds showing a North 
American bird, with words on 





graceful thumb 

slender buries | the face, and sentences on the 
rodent agile | reverse. Complete  instruc- 
bushy tury | tions accompany each set. 


builds Wt. 80z. Per set, 40c. 











Dissected Map of the United 
States, in States—Wood 


Best cut map of the United 
States published in dissected 
form. Each state cut on 
state lines, The back is a 
colored lithographic design, 
showing flags of various 
nations. 15x22 inches, 
mounted on wood and 
packed in a lauge pasteboard 
box, with colored label. 

No. 4264, U. S. Dissected Map, weight 22 oz., $1.50. 

No. 4204. U. S. Dissected Map, size 12x20 inches, cut on 
state lines, with flagson back, mounted on heavy pulp 
board. Weight 16 oz., price 75c. 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 88 contains eight pans semi-moist colors —car- 
mine, orange, gamboge, Hooker’s green, blue, violet, 
Vandyke brown, charcoal gray—and a No. 7 Camel’s 
hair brush. Price, per doz., $3.75, per box, 50c. 

Box No. 33 contains four dry cakes—carmine, blue, 
gamboge, charcoal gray—and a Camel’s hair brush. 
Price, per doz., $3.00, per box, 40c. 


Sticktite Paste 
Sticktite Sticks Right 
Quick setting, powerful adhesive for folder and double 
weight stock mounting. Equal to the best glue. No 


odor and will not discolor. 4 oz. package, per doz., 
$1.20. Single package, 4 oz., shipping wt. 6 0z., 15c. 











THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE 


we quote. Weights are given so thatyou can 
by inelosing the postage in your remittance. 


EVANS COMPANY 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Get This Pencil Sharpener Without Charge 


for your room. 





Write to us for seven dozen of our excellent five cent school 
pencils; sell them, remit the money to us, and we will send 
you free a Chicago Pencil Sharpener, suitable for your school 
use, without any charge whatever. 
quality, just the thing you need for school use, and you will be 
conferring a favor on the pupils and getting the sharpener 
If you want our regular Chicago Giant Pencil 
Sharpener, which can be adjusted to any pencil and is better 
in every way, sell eight dozen pencils. 


Pencils are of excellent 





Addition-Multiplication 
Cards 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of ad- 
dition. These 

3 ecards teach the 
multiplication 

X5 table through the 
—_ fives adaptable to 
the understanding 

of young children. 

One side shows a 

number repeated 

a certain number 

of times, as in ad- 

dition, while the 

reverse shows the same number with the multiplier_and 
the multiplication sign. Weight 10 ounces. Price 30c. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
= 





y Fractional 
Disks 


Graphic way of study- 
ing fractions. Wt. 6 oz. 
Set 25c. 


Number 
Builder 


In principle similar to 
word and language 
tablets. Liberal supply of 
the first ten numerals 
and the signs of addition, 
subtraction, multi plica- 
tion, division and equality. 
Wt. 3 0z. Per box, 12¢. 


Colored Tablets for Number 
Work 


120 strong, pasteboard tablets of 
circular form, 120 squares and 120 
triangles, assorted, six colors. An 
exceedingly attractive set which can 4 
be used effectively teaching number 
in the primary grades. Wt. 5 oz. 
Per box, 40c. 


J 
5 





one fifth 
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New Combination Set for 
Design, 
Number, 
and Busy 
Work 





20 cardboards ruled 
in one-inch squares, 
and a box of colored 
tablets, enough mater- 
ial for an entire class. 
Wt. 2's lbs, Complete, 
75c. 














Parquetry Blocks 


Of wood, in six colors, assorted forms, diamonds, and 
half squares. With these hundreds of elaborate and 
beautiful designs can be made. 





4352. Containing 80 blocks, wt. 5 0z., 30c. 
4353. Containing 250 blocks, wt. 10 oz., 60c. 


Plastico 


A compound of colored clay which preserves its plastic 
quality indefinitely, and always remains fresh and sweet. 
It is ready for use at any moment and can be used over 
and over again. Contains no injurious ingredient. Will 
not soilor stain. Adry cloth will remove it from any 
surface. 

A perfect substitute for model clay or wax. Worked 
in same manner and with same tools, In 1 lb. packages, 
one color each, brown, terra cotta, green, gray, mailing 
wt. 20 0z., price per lb., 35c. : 

Special prices quoted if ordered in bulk or in large 
quantities. 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

Itis our aim to ship all 
orders promptly. We carry a 
large stock on hand and or- 
ders for regular goods are 
usually shipped within 
twenty-four hours. We are 
well equipped to handle or- 
ders promptly and we strive 
to excel in this particular. 














Key Words and Phonetic Drill 
Cards 


56 cards designed to teach 


ere 

| families, placing the com- 

plete word before the child 

| who is thus immediately in- 
terested by connecting the 

| family symbol, which is 


heavily underlined with the 
name of some familiar ob- 
: ject. Easily handled and 
may be readily seen from all parts of the room. Several 
phonetic games are suggested. Wt. 100z. Per set, 35c. 


Initial Phonogram Cards 


The 16 initial phonograms common to all method read- 
ers. Each card shows a picture suggesting to the child 
a word beginning with the phonogram printed below the 
picture, Pictures may be used as copies in the drawing 
lessons, illustrations for story work or as a basis for com 
position and spelling. Directions for use enclosed in the 
box. Wt.70z. Per set, 30c. 


Beginner’s Sentence Builder 


Introduces the pictorial element—28 cards with pictures, 
and the usual variety of small cards, bearing names of 
pictured objects, and many subordinate words. Wt. 9 oz, 
Price, 25c. 


Sentence Builder 


Great care has been taken in selection of words and 
— arrangement of capitals. Wt.6ox. Per box, 
Cc. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


_ A good selection of capitals, small letters and numerals 
in more prominent type than the rest of the series, 
printed on both sides of tablet an inch square and as- 
sorted as in fonts of type for word making. Wt. 5 
oz. Price, 15c. 


New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 pieces, capitals and 
small letters, numerals and punctuation marks, with the 
same letter on both sides of the tablet. Wt.30z. Per 
box, 12c. 





Letters in Strips 


Assortment of capitals, small letters and punctuation 
marks for use in word building. Printed on strips *4 inch 
high and 10% inches long. Cutting these strips affords 
hand work before using them in word building. Printed 
= both sides. 18 strips in the set. Wt.1loz. Per set, 

Cc. 


Sticks 


95. Paper box with 
1000 plain sticks from 
linch to 5 inches, Wt. 
10 0z., 35c. 


102. Paper box with 
1000 colored sticks 
from linch to 6 inch. 
Wt. 100z., 40c. 





Numbers in Strips 


15 strips *4 inch high by 10% inches long, having the 
first ten numerals, the signs of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and equality. Wt. loz., PerSet 
oc. 


Sight Number and Drill Cards 


Totrain for reading number combinations at sight. 
30 cards about 3 by 4 inches, 27 printed on each side, 
with a different combination, the other 3 with arithmetic- 
al signs. Wt. 6 0z., 25c. 


Drawing Paper 


No. 415. White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 139 lb., price 36c. 

No. 418. Manilla Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets 
Wt. 14¢ lbs., price ~5c. 

No. 422. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. Wt. 
1% lbs., price 25c. 


Tinted Drawing and Construction 
Paper 
No. 4- Red, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 40c. 
No. 2. Black, No. 5, Green, No. 20, Green, 9x12, 60 


sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 30c. 
All other colors, 9x12, 50 sheets, Wt. 12 0z. Price 25c. 


D-E Portfolio of Assorted 
Drawing Paper 
Consisting of White Water Colcr Paper, Cream and 
Gray Manilla drawing paper, Cross-section paper and 
Tinted Drawing and Construction Papers. Wt., 12 0z., 
1Sceach. $10.00 per 100. 


Report Cards 


A large variety of cards to fit any system in use, in- 
cluding admission, discharge and promotion cards, office 
record cards, scholarship cards, etc. Send for samples 
and prices. 


Crayola 


Used satisfactorily in place of oil or water colors. 
Water-proof, will not blur nor smear. Assortment con- 
tains the spectrum colors, brown and blue. Crayon 3% 
by 5-16 inches. Per dozen boxes, weight, 4 lb., 9OC. 





Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted con- 





struction paper, strong 
and durable, and of artis- 
tic color and texture. Can 
be easily woven without a 


needle. Mats are ready 
cut but the fringes are 
solid with printed lines in- 
dicating the weft strips to 
be cut out by the children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 2 
fringes, assorted, Wt. 1 
oz. Pack 35c. 

1236. 25 brown mats 
and 25 fringes, bright 
colors, Wt. 12 0z., Pack, 35c. 


) 














Domino Cards 





12 sets of dominoes in 
each package, containing 
all combinations of num- 
bers, whose sums do not 
exceed 10. Sheets are to be 
cut into single dominoes, 
The cutting furnishes 
busy work. May be used 
for oral or seat work in 
first or second grade. Con- 
siderable oral drill for 
third grade classes. 





Printed on heavy oak 
tag. 





_ 12 sets of 34 dominoes 
ineach envelope. Wt. 8 
0Z., per envelope, 20c. 








Coated Paper 
IN STRIPS FOR CHAIN MAKING 


Assorted, six standard colors, 1-in. wide, wt. 50z., 
oc, 

Assorted, six standardcolors, 's-in. wide, pstg. 3¢, 20c. 
Assorted, red, white and blue, '4-in. wide, pstg. 3c, 20c. 


Cutting Paper 


Coated on one side. A good standard color, in red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, gray, white 
and black. In assorted packages, or one color on'y, 100 
sheets to a package. 

4x4, postage 4e., per package, 20c. 

5x5, wt. 6 oz., per package, 30c. 

6x6, wt. 7 oz., per package, 35c, 


Folding Paper—Engine Colored 


Paper colored on both sides for folding or cutting. 
Colors red, orange, violet, gray, brown, white, black, 
yellow, green, light blue. Packed assorted colors, or one 


color to a package of 100 sheets. 
4x4, per package, postage 4c, 10c. 
5x5, wt. 6 0z., per package, 12c. 
6x6, wt. 7 oz., per package, 15c. 


Heavy Folding Paper 


For construction work. Six colors, 100 sheets to pack- 
age, 7x7, wt. 20 oz., 25c. 6x6, wt. 18 oz., per package, 
20c. 


Toy Money 


© Both coins and 
A‘ bills. Coins re- 
x om present about 
a 





| $350.00 and the 





/ m| TOY MONEY | ‘TIME 4 bills about $600 
Ne Lae J te (ele “4 ) The box is 
\ ? (Y (ir » ) 1 I strongly made 
/\ | ae ( "AVA ) is Invaluable for 
I ' Ri a DOLLARS a a 4) teaching num- 





VU IRs a i bers and practice 


a COR, Sy in makingchange 
M) @OOo won 
NH 40¢ 


Holiday Designs to Color 





By Miss Cleaveland, to cover the holidays of the school 
year. They are simple in drawing and easy to color. 
Children will delight in preparing these as souvenirs, 
program or booklet covers. Designs are for Lincoln 


Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas. Price, per set of 10, wt. 4 
oz.,10c. 10 of any design, wt.40z., 10c. 100 of any 
design, or assorted, wt. 3 lbs., 75c. 


Coated Paper Weaving 


Packages have 12 mats and 12 strips assorted colors, 
tints and shades, and gray. 









No. 1205. 7x7, slits ‘4 in. wide, wt. 3 0z., per package 
20c, Per doz., wt. 2'¢ Ibs., $1.92. 

No. 1200. 7x7, slits 's in, wide, wt. 3 oz., per pkg. 20c. 

No. 1210. 4%4x4%4, slits 44 in. wide, wt. 20z. per pkg., 


15c. Per doz. wt. 1! lbs., $1.44. 


Cubical Counting Blocks 


These one-inch cubes may be used for the study of 


numbers and fractions as well as form and design. 27 
colored cubes in paper box, wt. 140z., 30c. Per doz., 
wt. 104s Ibs.,$2-88. 100 plain cubes, wt. 2 Ibs., 80c. 
Per doz., wt. 24 lbs., $7.68. 100 colored cubes, in paper 
box, wt. 2 lbs., $1.00. Per doz., wt. 24 lbs., $9.60. 
Paper for Silhouettes 

One sheet, 20x24, coated black one side, for silhouette 
work, wt.50z.,4C. Per doz, sheets, wt. 1 Ib., 40c. 560 
sheets, 6x9, black, coated paper, wt. 6 oz., 30c. Per 


doz. packages, wt. 4Ibs., $2.88. 100 sheets, 5x5, black, 
engine colored paper, wt. 65 0z., 15c. Per doz. pack- 
ages, wt. 4 lbs., $1.44. 


Wooden Beads 


1 gross 4¢ inch beads (spheres, cubes and cylinders), 
wt. 80z.,40c, Per doz., wt. 6lbs., $3.84. 
Rainbow Papers 


in light weight colored paper for cutting and pasting. 18 
colors, size 9x12, 100 sheets any color, wt. 10 oz., 40c. 
Send for sample book of colors. 


School Scissors 


No. 28 Scissors—Black handles, round points, pol- 
ished blade, length 4 inches, per doz., wt. 16 oz., $1.60. 


























New Text for 
Home Economics Course 
HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC 


By KATHERINE F.. BALL 


Vocational Adviser for Women, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and 







































MiriAM E. WEST 


Girls Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illustrated $1.48 


An arithmetic for women, constructed to meet 
the special problems of the home and to ac- 
custom girls to the solution of those problems. 
A text for Intermediate and Junior High 
Schools or for the Home Economics courses of 
Senior High or Vocational Schools, drawing its 
material from the common experience of the 
home maker, and building up through the 
familiarity of that experience a command of 
the essentials of arithmetic. The book is ar- 
ranged according to the phases of home eco- , 
nomics, and correlates perfectly with home 
economics courses. 


CLOTHING 
CHOICE CARE COST 
By Mary SCHENCK WOOLMAN, B.S. 
Illustrated $2.00 Net 


This book treats on the everyday living con- 
ditions of the people and on clothing in its 
selection, use, care, and cost. It will help 
solve some of the home problems of this era 
and will give impetus to the thrift movement. 
It is a practical book for every home, covering 
the subject comprehensively yetin great detail: 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











Primary Teacher Wanted 
for a $2000 Position 

Make your services wanted by learning “How 

| To Teach Primary Grades’’ by correspondence. 

| Write for catalog, 

| Nelle N. Cooper, Fountain City, Tenn. 








Specialist in Primary Teaching 





















WANTED Teachers for Georgia and Florida. Good posi- 
tions. Teachers Agency, Register, Ga. 


TEACHERS PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 
Choice positions for qualified teachers. Address: 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


BRAYTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 Franklin 
Street, Providence, R. I. Registration FREE. No 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 














NEW SERVICE FOR TEACHERS - 


HIS organization, maintained by the annual dues of = 
private schools for the past 14 years, offers its facili- = 
ties to secure excellent appointments for teachers who : 
are competent and of high calibre. Call or write 


American School Association 


A 


etn renames tennant 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
’ 1101 Times 04 Dex rust 1515 Masonic 
Building Building ‘emple 


SBullding. 
aannanntL 


Bufton’s Universal Cyclopedia 


One might suppose that the world is 
well enough-supplied with encyclopedias 
without: another one. Yet in Bufton’s 
Universal Cyclopedia, a set of which 
has just been brought to our notice, will 
be found features not possessed by any 
other one encyclopedia now published. 
The editors of this work have succeeded 
in bringing a vast amount of informa- 
tion within the compass of four com- 
pact volumes, without in any way 
crowding the text or lessening the in- 
formational value of the subjects. At 
the end of each volume is a feature that 
will appeal to everyone. A section ‘of 
blank pages is reserved for pasting in 
clippings of especial value to the owner 
of the set. In this way valuable con- 
temporary facts can be preserved in 
alphabetical order in the volume where 
it belongs. Besides the four volumes, 
the publishers have arranged to supply 
their subscribers free each year addi- 
tional pages covering the events and 
progress of the year, punched to fit spe- 
cially prepared binders. Thus the work 
is constantly being kept absolutely up- 
to-date. These special features will 
commend themselves strongly to all per- 
sons who desire compact, accurate, and 
up-to-date information in encyclopedic 
form. The workmanship of the vol- 
umes is all that could be desired in 
books of this sort. The type is clear 
and fairly large, the text is supple- 
mented with numerous _ illustrations, 
and the paper is of good quality. The 
pages lie perfectly flat when the book is 
opened up, a valuable feature in a 
reference work. Each volume is beau- 
tifully bound in three-quarters seal 
Levant, with attractively marbled 
edges. Altogether, this cyclopedia, we 
feel sure, will meet with instant ap- 
proval in the school, the home, and the 
office—in fact, wherever concise, re- 
liable, and timely information is de- 
sired. On page 1 of this issue will be 
found a full description of this cyclo- 
pedia, together with the special intro- 
ductory offer to the first subscribers 
from each county. 


The school authorities cf Cincinnati, 
on grounds of economy, abolished cer- 
tain courses in agriculture, gardening ; 
and poultry raising which had been car- 
ried on in the schools for some time. 
The Chamber of Commerce of that city | 
took the matter up seriously, and after 
investigation, declared that “We are 
deeply impressed with the educational 
and practical value of these courses,” 
and recommend that they be restored. 


He only is a well-made man who has 
a good determination.—Emerson. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Utah Office, 
Salt Lake City 


California and Hawaii 


Berkeley, California 


| Home Office, 
Boise, Idaho 


_ Positively Largest Western Agency 


Emergency Vacancies 





Free Registration 























FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying positions. 
Rural $1100 to $1400 ; Grades $1200 to $1600; High 
School $1500 to $2000 ; many special positions. Write 
us immediately. 

PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE. 





oe I eS re 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 
Portland, Oregon 3 Los Angeles, Califorvia; 
_ Chicago, Illinois; | ” Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Wm 
OTHER OFFICES: 














THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities, We fill more positions in the South and West than other sections, If any teacher 
paying us an enrollment fee of one dollar feels that we have not given satisfactory service (having 
not accepted a position through the Bureau), the Bureau agrees after a period of six months and 
not later than one year from date of enrollment to refund registration fee upon request from 


candidate, and without resentment from the Bureau. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 


Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 














34 years of conservative management. 


AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = “"m_—**°New vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPH 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 


ae us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
344 inches, and mail them to you promptiy, 


elf, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
| 9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
| SPIRE TE ACHES AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 
niversity Block, 


We are constantly in touch with the best and highest salaried schools 
S Y R A Cc U Ss E N Y in the East and often advance salaries thirty to fifty per cent. Send 
> . e 
L. C. MacMillan, Pres. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
EE REGISTRA 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 

















Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


4ist year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 





102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, N. 
Write for particulars. 

















‘Texas Teachers’ Bureal 2'yisr"buteas| 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
‘2. G. TRUITT, Manager, _— Marshall, Texas | 




















HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 
appointed. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, 
Box N, Oswego, New York. 











CHICAGO 
64 East Van Buren Street 


N. Y. Life Building 





FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Globe Building 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E. Lexington Street 


Chamber of CommerceBldg. 



















past 28 years. 
C.M.McDANIEL, Mgr. 


23 Years a School Superintendent 
224 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


Write for our free booklet—‘‘HOW TO APPLyY”’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Contracts Awaiting Teachers! 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ts:'sscsrt" miata’ chines 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS siz, eesti tee. OW ria on 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 
INCLUDING McCuLLoUuGH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business. 

f Ed Ch , W ‘ ducts a free Em- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. joie oer Nether enrolment fee nor commission charged, ‘Salaries 


in rural schools $100-125, Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation, Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Wyo. 


PAGIFIGTEAGHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS WANTED ‘71s. oir cara 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - J. Hawkins, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Building, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* "fast Worss* 


AT HOME and re Ste conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine af Opportunity, where 
MPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID 


Write: Anna rai cnt Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, meen, New Mexico. 





wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $130 per 











paventesn years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in shington, Oregon 

have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust amo: 
people in our territory. for our Year-Book. It is 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








We secure positions at good salaries. 
Calls come to us from every section 











The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. 


Twenty-six years’ successful ser- 
vice in behalf of Teachers and 
School Officials. _We operate in all 
Western States. Early registra- 
tion is desirable. 


_FRED DICK, A. M., Manager 


Arkansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South ar ee great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. We recommend ©! to positions 
that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 








GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L."WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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No Schoolroom 
is Complete — 


Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
bon Brown Pictures of 
| Noted Americans on 
| the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16" x 20" 
Eee { framed in Handsome 
Dene =} Polished Solid Wood, 
withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 


ross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving away these 
age size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS 
—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them at once, The pupils will prize 
them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts, 















































One or the Other of these Noted Men 


Will be the next President of the United States. Which of 
them will be the choice of the people no one can foretell at this 


time. Whether it be Harding or Cox, you will surely want 
a Large Framed Picture of the next President on the wall of your School- 
room! To this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE of COST for the 
sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special Lead Pencils, TWO Large Car- 
bon Brown Pictures [one each of the above men] together with ONE 
me Solid Wood Frame, complete with S FRONT and Dust 
Proof Back. THEN—after election is over—you can place the President's 
Picture on the wall, framed complete. Until the result of election is known, you can if you 
the pictures of the two candidates in your Schoolroom, thus keeping these two 
famous men fresh in the minds of your pupils. What better premium could you possibly de- 
sire? Afew minutes work on the part of the children during their spare time brings this rich 
reward! Something + fom se with pride as bavioas earn Bh Seenpeatves Lp not 
ge < ves | . 
ston the BEST! Send for your pence TODAY Tn Bnd Ie 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


» FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
~ FOR YOUR SCHOOL-.-FREE! 
: Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
laine Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—-“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale “emit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SLX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 


of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


















A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of thei: 
spare time | 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolrocm and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School> The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 


We Have Receniiy Secured 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
a\, etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade! 
9. While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 








the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 


ae ——=> ~ ~plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 








prepaid, 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will 


ladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete the 


sale if aoe oe As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 


from receipt of gi a Large 


Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 
‘ou entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 


pictures are given y: 

Pershing cated. you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Religious 
Pictures 


We also carry a full 
line of Religious Pic- 
tures which are given 
as premiums for ONE 
GROSS SALES. 
Write for Illustrated 
Folder giving full in- 
formation. 


TT ! BE SURE TO SPELL alt NAME OF STATE IN FULL 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


ee —e— eee oe Ce edad 


' 

' 

!' The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

' Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 
' your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
‘agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
‘choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
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A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whit 


Although their school had only half-day sessions and was closed six weeks because of sickness, this class 
during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. This enviable record is typical of 
Story Method results, Miss Pearson has used this method four years. Three years ago she wrote: “I have 
never had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readers as I have had this year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now I am seldom called upon for help. They have read twenty 
books this year, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have hea 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
© listening to a charming story. When my neice, a tiny tot of three with 
golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with raven 
locks and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I 
know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. They are 
giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the human race. 
They are repeating the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of my. 
own children. They are repeating the plea that has come from your children, 
and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever told it a charming story. 
Hence, all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can possess is 
the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her hearers. So valu- 
able is this ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the schools em- 
ploy teachers who devote their entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her children, and every teacher who has 
charmed her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, “Tell 
us a story.” Then, as each story has been finished, who can forget the persist- 
ent “Tell us another story”? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? Can she 
afford to deny it at any cost? By heeding it she can mold the character of her 
children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with the de- 
sire to read thése and other stories for themselves, but as thousands of teachers 
and mothers have done, she can procure a series of charming stories which, when 
told, as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all 
the treasures of story land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language everything that is already fami- 
liar to them through oral language; and that will make them independent read- 
ers and spellers in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING READING AND SPELLING, with which marvelous results have been 
achieved. — 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than 3,400 
pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in prominent positions recom- 
mend the Story Method in the highest terms. 


Te Sot 3 
man, Mass. 





Here are a few brief quotations from some of these :— 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Fiorida State College for COUNTY SUPT. 
Women, Oftice of The President, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

“I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 
STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Vir- 

ginia. 

“I am convinced that your method has’ great 
merit in it. It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“I am very much pleased with it. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Ave. 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

“T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am also delighted 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 

N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of N. Dak. 

“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish 
to give it my heartiest endorsement for use in 
the public schools.” 


Write for our special 30 day offer 


Chancellor 


IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans, 

“I cannot recommend this method too highly, 
and am sure that any teacher can make a suc- 
cess of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.”’ 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with such 
joy in expression. Surely you are to be con- 
gratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road 
to learning.’” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold 
it, is so simple and attractive that every child 
responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the 
early and easily acquired independence of the 
pupils will recommend your method to every 
primary teacher.” . 


MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, 
Dallas, Texas. 

“It has proved such a boon to me I will urge 
my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results.” 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School Su- 
pervisor of Kentucky. 

“TI thoroughly believe in what he has. He has 
given you all the good features of the best mod- 
ern methods of teaching reading and none of 
the objectionable features.” 

MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“I have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


Read “Problems in Teaching Reading’? in this magazine for September, 1919, and 
“The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading” in this magazine for October, 1919. 


G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“Conservation Reader.” By Harold 
W. Fairbanks, author of “Home Geog- 
raphy,” “The Western United States,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 222pp. $1.20. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

The aim of this little supplementary 
reader is to instill into the pupil’s mind 
the importance of conserving our na- 
tional resources. The book is not a 
compilation of articles, nor has it the 
didactic tone so common to many books 
upon this subject. The author has suc- 
ceeded in making his text exceedingly 
interesting as well as_ instructive. 
Many important principles of natural 
science are taken up, and in many in- 
stances these are illustrated by descrip- 
tians of actual cases in various parts of 
the country. The effects of a misuse 
of resources are clearly and forcefully 
pointed out, as are also the methods 
and results of restoring and preserv- 
ing them. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated with many half tones and 
contains two color plates of bird sub- 
jects. The book will be found especial- 
ly useful both as a supplement to 
science study and as a factor in Amer- 
icanization work. 


“Public School Orchestras and 
Bands.” By Glenn H. Woods, A. A. G. 
O., Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Oakland, California. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.00 postpaid. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The particular aim of this book is to 
meet the needs.of the teacher who is 
interested in music instruction but who 
has no knowledge of instrumental mu- 
sic. A great amount of practical in- 
formation is given, considering the 
small size of the volume. Organization, 
instruction, and conducting, in both 
elementary and high schools are quite 
fully treated. The principal instru- 
ments and their places in a school or- 
chestra, are briefly described. Band 
and orchestra music is suggested, 
instruction books are recommended, 
books for study are suggested, and 
many other helps are given. The 
volume is profusely illustrated. 


“The Chadsey-Spain Readers—Sev- 
enth Reader, and Eighth Reader.” 
(Two volumes.) By Charles E. Chad- 
sey, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois; and Charles L. 
Spain, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Seventh Reader, 368pp. Eighth 
Reader, 400pp. The Century Com- 
‘pany, New York. 

The points of advantage in this new 
series of readers, as set forth by the 
publishers, are: (1) The selections are 
of inherent interest to children. (2) 
There is little duplication of material 
ordinarily found in readers. (8) The 
books are rich in selections from modern 
writers of worth. (4) The tone of the 
readers is distinctly patriotic. (5) The 
selections are not “choppy.” (6) Silent 
reading is aided by notes and questions 
which direct the pupil’s progress. (7) 
The pedagogical equipment is complete. 
The books are well made, mechanically. 
The type is clear, the paper is of best 
quality, and the illustrations are at- 
tractive and well reproduced. 


“The Administration of the Village 
and Consolidated School.” By Ross L. 
Finney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Educational Sociology, University of 
Montana; and Alfred L. Schafer, Ph.B., 
State High Schaol Inspector, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. Cloth. 309pp. $1.60. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 








Get “Prang Bulletin!” 
rREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
new “Prang Bulletin’? of Art Supplies. Profusely 
Illustrated. Do you know ‘‘Enamelac’’ and ‘‘Permo- 


dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 






















1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sel. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
att of self-expression, Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
-. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
i for many years editor of Lippincott’s- Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The’ 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a. 
Manuscript criticism service.“ 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Ple 


Wi Che Home Correspondence School 4% 
Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. : 


INCORPORATED 1904 



























































































ESTABLISHED 1897 



























































YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
ies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH : 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
zoo can improve by our course in Public 
ageaking. dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
euing. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite “ 

Graduates receive hand: 


din) 





Send Ge. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 MeLean Ave.,Highland Park, Detroit,Mich. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on.either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. G e 
steady work, life ert congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education sufficient. 
Foll information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High School Course 
in Two Years Feats 


home, in 
time. 











Spare 
Here is complete and simplified high school euurte that you 
an finish ee: 


in two years. ven sorlene thy fa calles of 
ull particulars. "No obligations what- 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, | 
@ TEACHERS 
AND 


Wanted : sroxtvrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GRAHAM 
BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


You can quickly qualify for a high-salaried position 
athome. Our Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand a pleasuree GRAHAM SHORTHAND is 
taught in the leading schools and written bythe 
well paid stenographers and reporters. Specimen 
Lesson and Special Offer to Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students sent on request, 

Twin City College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 









































€ WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 
rightin your own home. 











Noex, @ necessary, just common se 
e your ‘‘happy thoughts’’ and dail 
scenarios, In thelives of all poople--tm OUR 
ta ling 
for our 
d 
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t will make heart appeal toplays the pro, 
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ducers are looking Sor.. Write oO 
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By JOSEPH C. STNDELAR. 
187 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages, 


Everybody knows these ! 


Best Memory Gems (30c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 95 pages. 
New Common-School Song 
By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUC 


etc. Both words and music. 


By ALHAMBRA 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 9 pages. Cloth. 


Primary Langu age Stories (50c) 
DEMING. Printed on 49 cards, 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 


Suggestions for best 


Over 300 illustrations. 


Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cincinneti, 
Also recommended in State Courses of Study. +’ th 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 
Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors, 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 

Read by over 175,000 childrén in the second and third grades. 


A fascinating 


Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 


Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


Book (70c) 
KAIAND OTHERS. 

handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 9 
folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and dies, 10 songs, 


174 pages. Boards. An invaluable 





With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual for 


(With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every- 
body !. Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRISand LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 
Céntains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest i in number and to make the child skillfulin 
applying it diréctly and naturally through the “‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 


123 pages. Cloth, Illustrated, 


We guarantee these books to pl 








Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the complete ittendadis teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 


Books and Helps That We Can Recommen 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Games (85c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- 
cative exercises with many helpful illustrations. 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and 
care of material; 69 observation and imitation exercises; 16 exercises in 
paper folding; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction; 9 exer- 
cises in stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table 
work; 20 color exercises; 13 exercises in weaving;5 exercises in stick 
printing; 12 exercises in sewing; 50 exercises in reading and language; 
32 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises 
in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games, 

Every-teacher will want a copy of this new book! 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


252 panes. Cloth, 
the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. 
large edition, revised 1/20, including the text and story of “‘The American’s Creed.’’ Contains 303 exercises, 
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Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- s| ¢ 

ing in the First Four Grades (85c) fives} | GAMES AND RHYMES 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Language | or 
Games have passed the experimental stage and in most schools now Fe | LANGUAGE TEACHING 
constitute a definite part of language teaching. These games are con- | 
stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers |» PRY 
for more language games that this volume is presented. In compiling aS | 
it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature—that of rhymes | | 
and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals tochildren ss | 
most strongly will have the greatest influence with them. The book i 
contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- | 
esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is 
no primary-teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of this Nya] | ALHAMBRA G DEMING | | 
book. This book will go a long way toward correcting and eliminating Sol L ; 
uncouth English among school children. ~! } 





Language and Composition by Grades ($1.00) 
By J. M. HAMMOND, 307 pages, Cloth. Adopted by Pittsburgh, (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.),ete. An 
invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. 

Easy Things to Draw (45c) 
By D. R. Augsburg. 77 large pages. Contains 203 drawings which may be easily transferred to the blackboard 
to illustrate lessons on plants, animals, history, geography, etc. 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (30c) 


By KATE W. GROVE, 80 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general exercises 
in the 4 grades. 


Simplex Class Record (cloth, 50c; paper, 35c) 


' 
| 
} 
76 << 8. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generz ally accepted three-color ruling, with | 
space for 432 names. | 


Straight-Line Sewing Cards (25c) 
Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 25c) 
S o—— Ley as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No. 1, Animal Series: No. 2, Fairy-Tale Series; No. 3, Children 
-ot-the- Woric eries, ‘ 


Moody Number Games (2 series—each 85c) 


Ingenious and effective, large type drill cards in arithmetic, for all grades, each with a teacher’s manual. 


Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on card board 3's x 6'¢ inches. 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3 B, 17 East 23d. St., Chicago 
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you or will refund your money, 


Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


























You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or otagape fer’ for70- book on Stam. 


meri nd Stuttering, Care.” It tells how 
red n eayself af pone. Soe for 20 years. 


_ Benjamin NE Bogue, 5911 Bogee Building, lndianapolig 


TAMMER wore 


== the fear of st i ducation the 
key. The widely famed Heiaa Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while 
book—“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 

has inspired thousands. Order acopy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Lid Beal Estate, Saleemenship Auto, Roaineering. Drawing, Civil 
Business, High S ‘ool, rand N rmal Courses thoroughly 


taught by mai laetieakes shun? i 


Which Government 
Position Da You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘“‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 
Gov't Clerk . ments. More and surer pay than 


with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 
% no “‘pull,’’ no politics, 
- — Think of your future—if hard 
Internal Revenue « times should come! They do 
\ not affect Government Civil 
. Service employment. We'll 
Post-office Clerk \ Prepare you quickly for 
- a by individual 
City Ketter. Carrier * _mail, instruction, and 
‘GUARANTEE you a posi- 
* ~.  * tion or money back. 

Rural Mail Cafrier iy Which will be your after- 
war ‘‘service ay Puta 
at y| ncil mark in star oppo- 
Stenographer Typist‘ y "at, ithe position you'd 
r, and —— — 

Y. Or sim 
Positions for Women * = 3p . Or simply 
§ ‘ postal — Eas 

‘ i. a Boo 

Railway Mail Service for free, Book, HI" 
, and lists the different 
+ Civil Service positions 

ae - examinations. 

































































Address i \ Washington Civil 
+ Service Scheol 
~ 4 1088 Marden Bldg. 

“_ \ Washington, D.C. 








The need for a practical work on the 
administration of village schools, in 
view of the progress which is likely to 


be made in education in the near fu-° 


ture, as well as the scarcity of published 
material upon this. subject, prompted 
the authors to write this book. It is 
intended for principals of small schools, 
also as a textbook for use in normal 
schools and colleges. The nineteen 
chapters are divided into five parts: 
Part I—Governmental Administration; 
Part II—The Principal’s Personal-Of- 
ficial Relations; Part III—-Adapting the 
School to the Needs of the Child; Part 
IV—The Business Side; and Part V— 
Miscellaneous. The discussions of the 
many-sided topics of the subject matter 
are very thorough and practical. A list 
of references is appended at the end of 
each general division. 


‘Tests of Progress — Geography.’’ 
Teachers’ Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 
136pp. 94c. Evans Brothers, London, 
England. 

This is one of a series of books cov- 
ering tests on the principal school sub- 
jects. ‘The pupils’ edition contains the 
questions and the teachers’ edition the 
answers and teaching notes. This vol- 
ume covers 344 test answers in geogra- 
phy. Twelve full-page diagrammatic 
maps, together with numerous text dia- 
= and charts, fully illustrate the 
ook. 


“A Little Gateway to Science—Hex- 
apod Stories.” By Edith M. Patch, 
Entomologist of the University of 
Maine. Illustrated by Robert J. Sims. 
Cloth. 194pp. School edition, 90c; li- 
brary edition, $1.25. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 

The life histories and everyday facts 
of many insects are, when properly pre- 
sented, as fascinating to children as fic- 
tion. The author of these interesting 
little stories presents a great many in- 
sect facts, and at the same time she has 
succeeded in making the stories excep- 
tionally attractive. In this way the 
book, which is designed as- a nature 
reader for the first, second, and third 
grades, accomplishes the double mis- 

















‘THOUSANDS 
TEACHERS 
WANTED 


By U. S. GOVERNMENT 


MEN—WOMEN OVER 17 
$1300 TO $1800 YEAR 


| Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 





| 








in the Department of Commerce : Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
| tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


| Fill out and mail the attached coupon y FRANKLIN 


‘now. Y ; 

| ou must act at once af INSTITUTE 
| We will immediately send you full & Dept. B237 

| description of the positions open to 2 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


you, with a full description of the £ 
work, hours, vacation, salaries,and ¢ 
dates of the coming examination 
in your section. “ 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, list of U.S. Government big paid positions 
now open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 
coming examinations in my section, sending me also 
free sample examination questions. 


DOIT TODAY, TOMORROW /° 
MAY BE TOO LATE! 


4 Nias ic cacadsccdvecdackisciannchddiedubenkbeeeusresaieatl 
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Ohe 


Health and Happiness 
of Children 


Health and happiness! How wonderful to 
be able to secure them both for those young- 
sters romping under your window! Scien- 
tific playgrounds build healthy bodies and 
active minds, and so lay a solid foundation 
for the future. Provide now for the children 
under your care and some day you Will see 
them rise to prominence and power—because 
you helped them build right at the start. 






PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Is scientifically made of the best materials, 
to withstand the severe use and abuse of 
playing children. Backed by an experience 
of over 50 years in the building of gymnasium 
apparatus for men, THE MEDART COM- 
PANY has always been a natural leader in 
the playground field and a pioneer in the 
development of the playground movement. 


Get Catalog “L” 


Send for catalog “L” containing full descrip- 
tions and valuable suggestions for planning 
playground instaltations. If you specifically 
request, we will gladly forward details of 
various plans used by others to raise funds 
for equipping their playgrounds. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 








‘Government Teachers Wanted | 
| Indian Service. Permanent. Good Pay. 


Furnished living quarters. Low cost 
| of living. Home preparation. Write 


_ Central Institute, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in 
our ‘*Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 

















sion of entertaining and instructing. 
There are twelve stories included. Each 
of these is appropriate to some one 
month in the year. The first story tells 
of “Van,” the sleepy butterfly, who was 
awakened by a January thaw. The 
other eleven stories follow in order 
through the seasons, ending with an ac- 
count of how “Keti Abbot,” the bag- 
worm, became a Christmas ‘guest, agg 
with the little log cabin in which h 

lived. The book is well illustrated with 
a number of accurate line drawings. A 
few words to the teacher are given at 
the end of the stories; and, under the 
section of “Notes,” a very complete list 
of references is appended. 

“Household Arithmetic.” By Kath- 
arine F. Ball, M.A., Vocational Adviser 
for Women, University of Minnesota; 
and Miriam E. West, M.A., Teacher of 
Mathematics, Girls Vocational High 
School, Minneapolis. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 27ipp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The purposes of this book, as stated 
in the preface, are: “(a) To enable 
girls to understand and to interpret the 
‘economic problems in their homes. (b) 
To develop skill in the computation and 
the methods of reasoning involved in 
everyday affairs so that arithmetic may 
become a tool in effective living. (c) 
To make girls readily see controlling 
number relations in practical situa- 
tions.” It combines the features of a 
text on household accounts, and a prac- 
tical working arithmetic. The family 
budget system forms the basis for the 
organization of the subject matter. 
The material is divided into six sec- 
tions. The first section is devoted to a 
study of the principles of budget mak- 
ing and methods of keeping simple ac- 
counts. This is followed by discussion 
and practice work in each of the five 
commonly accepted family budget divi- 
sions; viz.: food, shelter, clothing, op- 
eration, and higher life. The book is 
thoroughly practical from the teacher’s 
point of view, and it should also prove 
a valuable incentive to the pupil in the 
study of arithmetic. 

‘*Applied Arithmetic. Book II, and 
Book lil.’’ By N. J. Lennes, Professor 
of Mathematics, University of Montana; 
and Frances Jenkins, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati. Illustrated. Cloth. Book II, 
203pp. Book III, 394pp. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

Bock I of this series was reviewed in 
these columns in December, 1919. In 
this notice the general aims and charac- 
teristics of the series were stated. Book 
II covers the work of the fifth and sixth 
grades, and Book III is intended for the 
seventh and eighth grades. The series 
is both practical and comprehensive. 


“How to Teach School Dances.” 
Dances by Hermie Woolnoth; music by 
Richard J. C. Chanter, Mus.B.; photo- 
graphs by A. Dunn. Paper. 40pp. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 

This book provides a simple intro- 
duction to country and art dancing. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The steps, arm movements, and com- | 
bined movements are briefly described | 
and illustrated on the same page as the | 


music. 








HISTORY 
tee WORLD 


AT A BARGAIN 


We will name our Bargain Price and easy terms of 
payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages 


to allreadersinterested. A coupon for your conven- 
ience is printed at the bottom of this advertisement. 
Tear off coupon, write name and address plainly and 


mail now before you forgetit. We do not print our cut 
price for the reason it would work injury to the sale of 











_fiiture onions. MAIL Rs ee 


FREE. COU PON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
0. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. (9-20) 
4 ase mail your 32- me. § free sample booklet 
The History of the rid, and write me full 
particulars of your special ‘offer to Normal 
nstructor readers. 
















Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
jor profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Modern 


Junior Mathematics 


By MARIE GUGLE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


A three-book series for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades or for junior high schools. 


A practicable and workable plan for teaching ‘corre- 
lated mathematics. 


The pupil who has completed this series, .will have 
acquired a definite idea of the part mathematics plays 
in the affairs of men in the workaday world. 


He will have made a limited survey of the complete 
elementary field. 


He will have acquired an understanding of many 
mathematical tools, and masterly skill in the use of 
them. 


His knowledge of these tools and their uses will be so 
broad that whenever later need arises, whether in the 
drafting room, the shop, the factory, or senior high 
school, he will know what he needs or. how to find it. 


AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


The kooks are excellent. I wish I were a ey again 
to study mathematics with their aid. 
A District Superintendent of Schools, - 
New York City. 


The texts appeal to me as a distinct contribution of 
value to this field. The material is live and interesting 


and valuable. 
Louis C. KARPINSKI, 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
University of. Michigan. 


The books have many new elements which will ap- 
‘pear startling to the conservative teacher, but should 
be accepted by the progressive at once. 

“‘School,’’ New York City. 


I want to pronounce the verdict of ‘‘well done’’ upon 
Modern Junior Mathematics. The series is very much 
to my liking. Your correlation of number and space 
in the second book is unique. 


Professor of Mathematics, 
A well-known Normal School. 


- Recently approved by the California State Board of Education 
and by the North Carolina State Text Book Commission 
Before adopting a general mathematics text examine 
Modern Junior Mathematics. Send to our nearest office 
for sample copies. Book I, II and III. Prices 80 cts., 
90 cts and $1.00 respectively. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco | 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


421-25 Empire Building, 54 South Main Street, 2108 Shattuck Avenue, 


Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. Berkeley, Calif. 
The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West and Alaska 








Emergency Vacancies Free Enrollment 


The West is desperately in need of | There will be no enrollment fee. 


teachers, and salaries are advancing a 


rapidly. 
1911—Established as the Idaho Teachers Agency. 
+ lia : 7 1912—Reorganized as the Northwestern Teachers Agency. 
_ But I do not wish to give-the impres 1914—All the WEST and ALASKA covered. 

sion that any amount asked can be se- 1915—Equalled the record of any Western Agency. 
cured. We can, however, place at an 1916-1920—The Largest Agency West of Chicago. 
excellent salary every good teacher We work in the west alone—the only 
who enrolls. large agency that does this. Hence our 


advertisement, ‘‘your best medium to secure 
Send a photograph with your enroll- a western position. ”’ 





ment. If you have none, enroll at Very truly yours, 
once and follow at the earliest possible R. R. ALEXANDER, Mer. 
moment with a photograph. pe- ENROLL AT ONCE -@0 





R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 














FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE — BOISE, IDAHO. 
APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
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I a i ig lal ea da ncnednceratenes a 
EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, | state it, “Be 
Name of School Location Date Began Date Finished ———— 
I ated as ahscteahi tus Sistine Narra cece 6. etna ig oe enotaateas Ree, 25 sseeeuscnsincntonsh 
Reise nautiicscevsnubissacpunnsaisssiatinsasieanes NS I Ra iG dh ie tins dcp iolaidn airk te Gavin es taeda sid aanan tine Mans bene tlbaays CMI wekktékestntvcincccasins 
ee RSD Ach Naan eee ee Aa Pat aw oy slags ese CASAC USERS OR ET ea UAie out ean CeRKese| Me VedMaON onceWeRTdece| Neuvangneteecncudoutes a ee 
Post- BRERA sce sa tos ecees ei eiesavesosssacceesoscsossseesces Ie ie a a as ast |Honors? Per ivagaistactenstaskiieseee 
ih at a LG. AL ENE LEA, SE LS RNR 
EXPERIENCE—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be exact. Do not say merely ‘‘High Sc hool’” or “Gre ades.’ ‘ 
Grades or Subjects | Location of Position Date Began Date Finished No.'Tez achers Salary 
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Present salary ?............ccccceeees ‘teles RECOM UE ood cateaeses Least salary you will accept ?..................6. Do ear ae Pee Height NR iveweireenciniitviees 
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eee rr ODI SS Wao eae 7a cine. c ete yeaesbasoecceadss eicediediNevdvecbesaseccsd hasebaedobededecstelesdivelvetedecdviccsduseskodenssiatgavaleieasina 
aca ala and pdSapib ca doaawanebuseda ns Seen .oseeysihsWawedasanuaes, deviasgubdbnabinedepesonnasbdsmadinssdasesaioonneidasstinastides 
Your special subjects ... 

ene a a care eee dy cdeecdeannaseser el peneneebessisnabed tubesclbadgeavdpnesests Sacanstepesabenbaddanpecesccaesdshaauisadéizaeretestissareeesoeesiaees 
{VERY IMPORTANT]. Please send us six small unmounted photographs; if not now, later. 

REFERENCES 
NAME | ADDRESS OFFICIAL POSITION 
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L agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my acceptance of a 
position through its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period ‘of one school year, such 
commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. 














Dated 1920. (ee 
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Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 


For the Children’s Hour 
BOOK I 
For First and Second Grades 


Stories that appeal ¢o the child’s imagination ; | 


the best of the folk and fairy tales, cumulative 

stories, and those of such simple vocabulary that 

they will form easy reading for the beginner. 
Price, 60 cents 


Once Upon a Time 
ANIMAL STORIES 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’ Malley 

Children never tire of hearing about animals to 
which human traits are attributed. The animals 
in these stories talk, work and play much like hu- 





vey valuable moral lessons. Many old time stories 
are embodied in new and carefully edited form, 
while many more of the tales are published for the 
first time. ‘The book is printed in large, easy-to- 
read type and illustrated with full page pictures. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 75¢c 














man beings and the results of their activities con- 


| For the Children’s Hour 
| BOOK II 
For Second and Third Grades 
Informational stories of real life that satisfy 
the child’s first longing for knowledge of the 
| common things of life about him. 
Price, 60 cents 


Broad Stripes and Bright 
Stars 
For Sixth and Seventh Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Pictures by Power O’ Malley 

Allthe romance, the dreams and epic achieve- 
ments of history makers spread over the pages 
of this book. It deals with the adventures of 
America and Americans from the day of the 
pioneer to the present—a record of glorious ideals 
and glowing deeds. The great social, ethical, 
scientific, industrial, and heroic events are por- 
trayed with the magical interest of the expert | 
story teller. | 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 75c | 








For the Children’s Hour 
BOOK III 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
Stories of the great in history, especially 
adapted for the child’s reading during his age of 
hero worship. 


Price, 60 cents 


Stories of Great Adventures 
For Sixth and Seventh Grades 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
With colored frontispiece by 
Clara M. Burd 

The best in classic legendary and ballad mas 
terial, collected and adapted for the child’s read- 
ing at the time when he is eager for stories 
which present great adventure and inspirational : i 
romance. Simple, strong and full of the folk “oii” ; 
spirit of peoples who struggled against oppres- Lise 
sion, these great legends awaken the powers of 
moral reasoning in children. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


/ 


Price, 75e 





INTEREST is the vital feature of a supplementary reader. 
Readers are written to interest. 


Bradley Supplementary 


Whether for first, second or higher grade, the 





stories in these books hold the child’s attention, inducing concentration, and assuring 
a correct impression of the moral which the story conveys.. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Company, Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Brothers, Agents hua 
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Worth While Stories 
For Every Day 


By Lawton B. Evans 


} This book contains 185 complete 

4 stories of miscellaneous character, 
$e) | choice selections from mythology, nur- 

{ 

| 





sery rhymes retold in prose, Mother 
Goose tales, natural history stories, 
stories of birds and animals, biograph- 
ical sketches of the great in history 
and stories of realism, each chosen for 
A i its ethical value. A unique feature is 
Tor Every Day... * the moral of each story printed be- 
Pe by Lawton Baan? neath its title so that the teacher may 
aa al : ae conveniently selecta story adapted toil- 
lustrateany pointor trait of character, 


Cloth, 424 Pages. Price, $1.75 


For the Children’s Hour 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be in the library of every 
teacher and all others who tell stories to small children. In one 
volume it covers the entire field of childhood literature, containing 
stories on every conceivable subject and for all occasions—five 
distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories—com- 
piled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale and latter day 


children’s books, 
Cloth. Milustrated, 336 Pages. Price, $1.75. 


Stories Children Need 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Over fifty best stories for Children, each adapted for the im- 
mediate use, without change, of the story teller. Itisa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a course in stories 
that will result in mental and moral training. It represents the 
best writing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, and many 
others, Cloth, 364 Pages. Price, $1.75. 
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TELLME 
ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


**An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children of three to. eight 
years new Stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups withcontrasting treatment and continuity 
of theme. ‘the first story appeals to the child’s 
knowledge founded on experience, the second to 
his reasoning powers, while the third is fanciful 
and is especially designed to stimulate the im- 
agination. 

**Another story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. 


Cloth, 335 Pages. Price, $1.75. 











For the Story Teller 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


An important volume which will be of vital interest to every one 
who tells stories. It is a working text-book in the art and practice of 
story telling for teachers and covers the subject more completely 
than any book heretofore published. It givesa new system of story 
tellingas related to child psychology. It will do much to make the 
story hour more entertaining and more thoroughly educational than 
it has ever been before. 

Price, $1.75. 


Cloth. 260 Pages. 
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Firelight Stories 
By Carolyn Sherwin Baile) 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, 
the American Indians, the Southern 
Negroes, and from New England. 

The stories have been selected with 
a view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The book 
is illustrated with full page pictures, 


Cloth. IMlustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplicity and purity in purpose and expres- 
sion. They are written with a knowledge of the likes and ways of children 
in the frequent repetition of verse and phrase; and the moral lesson does 
not stand out too pointedly. Teachers will find this volume stimulating and 
helpful in its suggestions for ingenious ethical story-telling. 

Cloth. Mlustrated. Price, $1.25. 


More Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are such as teachers may well study, and assuredly they 
will be given ample opportunity for every child who hears one of these 
tales will rapturously demand, “Tell it again!’’ 

Cloth, illustrated, Price, $1.25. 


In the Child’s World 


Morning Talks and Stories by Emile Poulsson 
One of the first books of stories and morning talks ever written expressly 
for the kindergarten, and a book which has yet to be equalled in universal 
popularity. It contains 443 pages of these talks and stories on nearly 
every subject of interest to children. There are many full-page pictures 
illustrating the various les. An ideal book for the kindergarten, 
primary school, and home. tilustrated. Price, $2.50. 
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F or Primary Grades 


The.See and Say Phonetic Series 
ARNOLD, BONNEY & SOUTHWORTH 
NR Is cecsnis cis cssecseseesenessiccegesceceessocseses-cocesiee 
See and Say Book-Il 
See and Say Book III..........-ceccccecccccsseeceserssesenereeeesees 
See and Say Manual Book I 
See and Say Manual Book II aan 
See and Say Manual Book III............csssssceccccsssseecseeeecee-ceeee .65 net 
These books standaidize the teaching of phonetics in the first three grades, 
giving the child extraordinary power in word-mastery for reading and spell- 
ing. They provide a complete course inthe mechanics of reading and can 
be used with any series of basal readers. 


The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 
Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated mater- 
ial for story telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, 
dictation and spelling work than has ever before been gathered to- 
gether for the help of primary teachers. These manuals furnish a 
liberal education in applied primary methods, Price given above. 


The See and Say Letter Box 
This box contains 360 oblongs 1" x 34" with capitals, small letters 
and figures printed on both sides, This gives a sufficient assort- 
ment to build any vocabulary required in the primary grades. The 
box and the cards are of very superior quality.............00.s++ -25 net 


The Iroquois Number Box 
For busy work in combining and separating numbers, Has all 
the qualities of the See and Say Letter Box..............:eeeeseeee .25net 













For Grades 1 to 8 


The Mastery of Words 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


A speller whose vocabulary is chosen from the words which 
scientific investigations have shown to be those most commonly 
used in English writing. 

Book One—Grades 1 to 5 inclusive......ssssseeeeeceeeeseeseeees .48 
Book Two—Grades 6 to 8 inclusive.........::sssesseeeeesereeseees — 

A complete course in spelling for grades 1 to 8. These books 
have made the greatest record of any texts in any subject during 
the past two years. Six states have adopted them. The solution 
of the spelling problem. 


A Course of Study in Spelling 
rades 1 to 8 inclusive 
Based on the mastery of words, Books One and Two, Each 
year’s work is outlined in detail,.and the Course gives more helps 
and suggestions, practically applied, than have ever before been 
GREET COmSEEH oo cccesercccces cecccecscocecossevcesescsceescncoosoncsncsesescsoes .25 


Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover (Patented) 


The Best Book Cover ever made for school use. No better mat- 
erial has ever been used for book covers. 

The use of these covers will save your schools large sums each 
year. 


Size No. 1 for small books (spellers, etc.) ........-..:::++0+« 2.00 per C 
Size No. 2 for medium books (readers, etc.).-.-...........-2.00 per C 
Size No. 3 for large histories, etc,............ +++ --2.20 per C 






Size No. 4 for small geographies............. y 60 per C 
Size No. 5 for Tarr and McMurry geograp 3.69 per C 


Size No. 6 for large geographies.................- ae 40 per C 
Iroquois Portfolio for Scheel Exercises 


A heavy, waterproof envelope 944" x 1244", made to protect 
school papers, note-books, outline maps, etc........... 7.00 per C net 








paid, providing payment accompanies the order. 
Send payment with the order whenever possible. 


On orders of ten or more copies a 10% discount will be given, with all carrying charges paid. 
is no discount from prices marked “net”, 


IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price with transportation charges 
Otherwise, transportation will be added to the bill. 


There 








E. F. SOUTHWORTH, President 








‘extbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


For Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Iroquois Outline Maps for Geography 





With definite and full directions for their use. Size 844" x 11". 

These maps have been prepared with the greatest care, are printed on a 
fine quality of bond paper, suitable for ink, and are put up in pads of 
forty with a protectivecover. A set of lessons for each continent, based on 
these outline mz aps and printed on the inside covers of these pads, provides a 
complete course in geography and presents a teaching methe xd which arouses 
a genuine interest in the subject. Pupils really enjoy geography when taught 
by this method, 
United States, pad of 40 maps.........--.-.. ; a 
North America, pad of 40 maps......- .50 
South America, pad of 40 maps. ‘ 50 | 
Asia, pad of 40 maps......s.ceccececeee ces seneeenes faethe 50 
Africa, pad of 40 maps..........0.++++- .. 50 
Australia, including the Philippine Islands, pad of 40 maps...... .50 
New England States, pad of 40 maps...............::ceeeeseees . 50 
Pennsylvania, pad of 40 maps.. setedeecccccesccoussetesclecededeovece Came 
New Jersey, pad of 40 maps............... ° cocbdodboceccbebocsoes Gm 
New York, pad of 40 maps......... . .... sided cccesesadbdcaseldausoeened aaa 
We will make a special outline map of any section on an order of 100 pads. 

The New Map of Europe 

Pad of 30 maps, SiZ@ 11" X 14%......ccsceseereeseennneesesseeeceeecesere serene .50 

On this outline map the boundaries of each country, established by the peace 
treaties, are given. In addition, complete directions and helps are included, 
The use of this map and the lessons which accompany it answers the question, 


**How can we teach the new geography of Europe?’’ Why not teach the 
geography of Europe as it is, not aa it was? 


For Grades 7 and 8 


A Student’s Guide in American History 
H, E. REED 


Including a complete story of the World War, by Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth, Grades 7 and 8...-..scecseerseesses eceeeseceeceeeeenes .36 





A book which will arouse genuine interest and will fix American history in 
the minds of pupils in the upper grammar grades, Contains a complete top 
ical outline for recitation and study, twenty-two outline maps covering all re- 
quired map work, and the New York State examinations in American History 
for the last five years. This text enables the pupil to build his own history. 
Excellent for review. 

In addition, the book contains a most fascinating story of the World War. 
This feature does away with the necessity of purchasing new histories until 
the final settlement and results of the war are more clearly defined, 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 324 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


H,. W. DUGUID, Secretary 
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THE CHILD 
LOVES 
COLOR 

VERY teacher knows the 


room and what a stimulus it 
furnishes for arousing interest. 








The colored chalks and the 
drawing crayons should be in 
the hands of teachers and pu- 
pils on every occasion. 

Begin the school year right, 
and use 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Send for the brochure ‘‘What 
the average teacher may accom- 
plish in Blackboard Drawing.’’ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton New York 
Street ity 











Great Advance in Texas 


Annie Webb Blanton, State Superin- 
tendent of Texas, sends us the follow- 
ing statement, showing the commend- 
able progress in educational support be- 
ing made in that state: 

At a recent called session of the 
Legislature, a special appropriation of 
$4,000,000 to increase salaries of public 
school teachers was passed. This was 
in addition to the state appropriation 
previously made of the proceeds of a 
three and one-half mill tax and the 
special appropriation for rural schools 
of $2,000,000 per year. The state per 
capita apportionment has been raised 
from $8.50 in 1919-20, to $14.50 in 
1920-21. This increase is partly due to 
a tax placed upon the oil corporations. 
In addition an appropriation of about 
one million dollars was passed to in- 
crease salaries of teachers in state col- 
leges. County superintendents were 
granted an increase of salary varying 
from 33 1-3 per cent to 66 2-3 per cent, 
and a 50 per cent increase of traveling 
expenses. 

The legislature also passed a bill re- 
vising the laws in regard to the certi- 
fication of teachers. This provides for 
a choice of subjects for examination, 
places more emphasis upon professional 
training, and permits reciprocity with 
other states. 

At the general election on November 
2, Texas will vote upon a proposed 
amendment to the constitution, whereby 
each school district will be permitted to 
vote for its schools such support as it 
deems necessary. The district tax lim- 
it under the present constitution is five 
mills. During the month of October, 
Texas will hold a state-wide educational 
campaign, the purposes of which are to 
carry the amendment, to inform parents 
as to the school situation, and to arouse 
interest, enthusiasm, and state pride 
for better schools. This Better Schools 
Campaign will be managed on the plan 
of the big war drives. A campaign 
fund of $50,000 was raised by means of 
a state-wide tag day. 





When the Bell Rings! 





on 


the 








first” 
day of 


school— 


tertainments. 
copy postpaid if you'll send us your name and address. 
Catalogue “C”. 

We also have a big catalogue of furniture, maps, globes, black- 
erasers, 


boards, 





crayon, 
" janitors supplies, etc. 
complete book of its kind. We also mail it FREE postpaid. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Dept. N. 


B@KS ~ SEAT WORK MATERIALS 


A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 





and 
all 


through 





the 


year— 


or NTERTAINMENTS 





CHICAGO 


you'll need and want this big, helpful, FREE book of suggestions, 
outlines, and descriptions of new ideas in Seat Work, Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Kindergarten and Industrial Material, Plays and En- 
There is no charge for it—We’ll gladly send you a 


Ask for 


phonographs, 
It is the most 


stationery, duplicators, 
We call it Catalogue No. 38. 


521 South Laflin Street, Chicago 
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ledge. 


547 St. Paul Street, 


mic Lenses and snetruments, Photomicrograp 
Navy, Searchlight Reflectora, 





that ¢ eyes may see see 
_ -” better and 








The First of the Fi Fi ive Senses 
is sight—and it is the result of first impressions re- 


ceived through the eye that there is implanted in 
student and adult alike the desire for further know- 


That this desire may be the more readily created and 
fostered, many schools, colleges and societies are using 


he 
: BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Balopticon is invaluable for classroom, laboratory and auditorium. 
showing either lantern slides or opaque objects, or both—photo prints, post cards, specimens, etc. 


The Balopticon “speeds up” impressions and makes them everlasting. The 
name of the maker assures the quality and length of the Balopticon’s service. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


f' Leading American Makers of Photographic Leneee, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Ba: Hopticons)s , Ophthal. 
Stereo-Prism Binc scalars, Magnifiers, and Uther High-Grade Cation’ Products. 


fhe 

















Models are made for 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Apparatus, "Range Finders and Gun-Sights Army and 
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Let Me Prove 


In Quarter Usual Time 


Write for my free booklet. Ask for the names 
and addresses of accomplished players of piano or 
organ near you who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. Ihave students in all parts of 
the world and scores in every state in the Union. 

Although my way of teaching piano was laughed 
at when I first started in 1891, yet Inow have far 
more students than were ever before taught by 
one man. Could I have fought my way up against 
prejudice like this, year after year for over a quar- 
ter of a century, unless my method possessed 
REAL MERIT? Jnvestigate, is all I ask. 


I'll teach you pian} in quarter the usual time and 
atquarter the usual cost. If you have not previously 
heard of my method this may seem likea pretty bold 
statement, But I will soon prove to you that it is 
not in any way exaggerated if you'll simply send 
me your name and; address on the coupon below. 

My way of teaching piano or 
organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of every 
four hours of study one hour is 
spent entirely away from the 
keyboard—learning something 
about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,’’ who still think 
that learning piano is solely a 
problem of ‘‘finger gymnas- 
tics.””, When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much because you 
understand what you are 
doing. Studying this way is 
a pleasure, Within four les- 
sons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not only in 
the original key, but in all 
other keysas well. 





I make use of every possible 
scientific.,help—many of which 
are entirely unknown to the 
averageteacher. My patented 
invention, the COLOROTONE, 

i sweeps away playing difficul- 
ties that have troubled stu- 
dents for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a 
“night mare’’ to students—be- 
comes easy and fascinating. 
With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-picture 
device, which enables you to 

i see, right before your eyes, 
every movement of my hands 
at the keyboard. You «ac- 

i tually see the fingers move, 
Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger move- 
ments from MEMORY—which 

} cannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models 

| before you during every min- 
ute of practice. The COLOR- 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF Music 





StudioN9, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass... _. 


I Teach Piano 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition 


OTONE and QUINN - DEX save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be obtained only from me and 
there is nothing else anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all other methods have 
quickly and easily attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me than 
if you were studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the student 
of moderate means, this method of studying is fa” superior 
to all others, and even for the wealthiest student, there is 
nothing Vetfer at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all times in 
accord with the best musical thought of the present day 
and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, who 
would not recommend any Course but the best. It is for 
beginners, or experienced players, old or young. You ad- 
vance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All necessary 
music is supplied without extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost or obligation, for 64- 
page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


FREE BOOK 
strate 


Learn 


Piano 





~—~——FREE BOOK COUPON- — — 


| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N 9 

| 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 

free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and 

full particulars of your Course and special reduced 

Tuition offer, 

Name...... 


Pee eee eee ESSE CECE errr reer rrr yy 


PORE R eee ORDO eRe e eee Eeeeeeeeeee 


| Address.......... 


Films for School Use 


The Ford Motion Picture Laboratory 
is engaged in the production of an edu- 
cational film library, to be known as the 
“Ford Educational Library,” that will 
provide for the schools and_ colleges 
films distinctly for classroom use in the 
way that will make them of greatest 
value and easiest to obtain. By plac- 
ing at the service of educational insti- 
tutions a product based on the princi- 
ples of sound pedagogics and edited by 
leading professors of the universities of 
the United States and competent au- 
thorities in screen instruction in the 
schools, Henry Ford not only will sup- 
ply school needs but will fulfill the am- 
bitions of the pioneer professors and 
instructors, until now seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to secure films 
designed by teachers for teachers’ use 
in classroom work. 

The first issue of this Library will be 
available to every school in the United 
States on September first. The sub- 
jects will be specially prepared by mem- 
bers of the scholastic profession who 
are experts in their particular lines, 
and the units as arranged will be dis- 
tributed under a plan that will meet 
conditions in each school, whether the 
schools be large or small. The Library 
will further offer to every university 
and college in the United States facil- 
ities for the production by their own 
professors of films for world-wide school 
use. Doctor S. S. Marquis, former dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, who has represented Henry Ford 
for a number of years, will have gener- 
al charge of the Ford Educational Li- 
brary. Dr. W. H. Dudley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Professors 
Charles Roach, Visual Instruction Ser- 
vice, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts; J. V. Ankeney, 
Visual Presentation Department, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and W. M. Greg- 
ory, Director of Visual Instruction, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Normal Training 
School, are associated and actively en- 
gaged in the editing and final review 
and approval of the films. Distribution 
and general subscription arrangements 
will be supervised by Messrs. Fitzpat- 
rick & McElroy, 202 So. State Street, 
Chicago. Mr. John P. Brand, former 
manager and editor of “Moving Picture 
Age,” one of the foremost motion pic- 
ture magazines devoted to visual edu- 
cation, will assume the duties of general 
manager of distribution and subscrip- 
tion. 

The making of this film library will 
in no way conflict with the entirely 
separate production and distribution of 
the “Ford Educational Weekly” which, 
as a popular means of general enter- 
tainment and instruction, has proved it- 
self of lasting value. Special buildings 
containing all necessary and up-to-date 
laboratory and photographic equipment 
have been prepared for the new Ford 
Laboratory because of the enlargement 
of its activities and it is now in full 
operation. Every mechanical device 
that can be used to promote the produc- 
tion of the Library and “Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly” has been installed and 
the laboratory itself stands as a fin- 
ished example of scientific and econom- 
ical motion picture production on a 
large scale. 


Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 

. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of Facer eer and ay ne ra 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study k based upon lessons containing the cream 





of the life’s teaching experi of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 


The instruction of a master—the individual 
touchof an accomplished pec nea pena to 
Pee a ny, denned g fs 
ion Conserva ory. ing 
Personal Enotroction Method, has placed hi oe mene study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


Write, telling us course you 
Any Instrument jNerestedine-Piano Harmony, 
Voice, publi school Mace, Viola Cornet, Mandolin, G = 
Banjo, or we will send son Free Catal 


with Yetalis of eounee ou ' you w: = bond 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6310 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 











LEARN Music 
WITHOUT 
A TEACHER 


Any instrument you like now made easy. 





New way. 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
*Cello, Ukelele, Saxophone, Piccolo, Clarinet, Flute, Trom- 
bone, Tenor Banjo, Viola, Harmony and Composition. 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Guitar or Singing, all by note. 
Don’t even need to know one note from another to begin. 
Lessons by mail in simplified chart and picture form take 
you step by step, and make every step as simple and clear 
as ABC. Prepared by foremost musicians. Over 250,000 
people, from seven years old to seventy, have learned 
through these simple lessons. Many have become teach- 
ers. This new method succeeds even after old methods 
of personal instruction fail. Entire course‘on trial, you 
tobe the judge and jury; averages only a few cents a 
week if satisfied and nothing whatever if not. 

Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives 
full information. Special introductory offer if you answer 
atonce. Write today, then judge for yourself. No obliga- 
tion. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


“a S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


The Secret of a 
Perfect Voice (22:5 


scientific 
yoice of surpassing beauty for Foe en and 6 





method quel. 
voice stronger, clearer, wider 


ly gives you a 

paakiog, Makes your 
Feuchtinger secret of vocal ccateel ‘anyone can now hay 
ip. Simple, silent cises in spare ath 


Through the wonderful 
lis: 


ve a perfect 
ome. S 
sping 
plains th nderful Feuchtinger secret of a perfect 
Free ‘Book $% volce. Wi Write for it toda: oA See how you caneasily have 


a beautiful wien’ for Bate and speaking. ,No cost or Obligation 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 3226, 1922 Sunayside Ave., Chicago 


ane CLASS PIN RINGS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
AX FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
Ros. le etter numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 rity each or $4 ,00 Tad “4 


SAS: SPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY ng or 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS- FREE. - 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave. North Attlebora, Mass. 





















No. N907 No. N894 No. N825 
10k. et $1.10/10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $8.30|14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS ! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
ead Direct from the Manufacturers. 
method of selling direct to Schools and 
pon ee bey us to quote lowest fee 
oa vy te EL cstealale evey Send t 

or sines publis. 
Fe asets styles of C Pins,Class Moe Med- 
gla, Lov’ rent aan nd reer We do engrav: 

ree a 


'e deli 
mencement ry garanteed Gal 


No. N93 
10k. Gold 2% 
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Why Be Pestered Sharpening 
your children’s pencils when you can secure a 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils, 

We send you Six Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil 
that sells at SIX cents in every retail store, Have your pupils 
distribute them—they sell themselves—at six cents each and re- 
mit us the amount $4.32, Wethensend you absolutely free of 
charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send nomoney. Simply drop us a card. We pay postage on 
pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort in di- 
recting the children, They will be delighted with the plan to 
earn a sharpener and you wil be as delighted as they in having it. SEND TO-DAY, 


GE” Be Sure To State whether you wish the Sharpener, Accident Cabinet or Flag. 
We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact that we do a large school supply business all over the United States and therefore have the advantage of buying in large quantities. 


A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 


every schoolroom, 
ITS OPEN TO YOU. 


one of these cabinets for the two rooms, 








serviceable flag. 


The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
you dispose of fifteen dozen pencils, (and remit us $10.80) in- 
stead of fivedozen, It should be easy but if your pupils cannot 
do it alone combine with the room across the way and secure 


If You Need A Flag 


Send for nine dozen pencils, sell them at six cents each, remit to us the $6.48 and 
we will mail you absolutely free a 3x5 United States Flag, 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast torainand sun, Sewed stars and stripes, 
stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. A perfectly good 


YOUR CHOICE-ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


READ THIS NEW OFFER 


If You Have A Sharpener—Secure This 


Red Cross Accident Cabinet 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 


# 


It should be in 








NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
torainand sun. Sewed stripes and stars, 
stitched on both sides with canvas 
headings and nickled eyelets. 

Size 2x3. each $1. 





We pay the postage. 


KEEPING RECORDS JIS A PLEASURE WITH 
THE HANDY 
CABINET 

No. 533 Handy 

Handy tray with hinged 
cover, Made for 8x5 
cards. 
Complete 
with 100 
Record 
ruled and 
20 Divis- 
ion AtoZ 
4 index 
cards. 
Solid oak 
through- 
out and 
golden 
oak fin- 








ished. Holds 250cards. Weight 114 pounds. 
No. 583, Price, complete, postpaid.....--++ ooeeH 1.35 


THE PAINESVILLE LETTER FILE 


Made with a heavy wood box covered with marble pa- 
per, and lined inside.- ‘The index is made of tough manila 
with extended index tabs lettered on both sides, Size 
10x12inches, Each, postpaid.........++ Aeane aves $ .75 


SILVER-STEEL ONE PIECE THUMB TACKS 


No. 101 5-16 in. dia., postpaid........ coce oll 1. 

No. 102 6-16 in. dia., postpaid.........+ 18 1.35 
No, 103 : 7-16 im. dia., postpaid.......... -20 1.60 
No. 104 8-16 in. dia., postpaid......... - 22 1.85 





MOORE PUSH PINS 
Per Pkg., postage paid..... pe sbeuepeascarsvevescem oO 


PAPER FASTENERS 
14 in, round head 100, postpaid... 
lin, sig Lc sad 4 eee 





EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 


A practical and effective method of teaching children 
to telltime. Printed on heavy card-board with movable 
hands. The large size for teachers has a fund of infor- 
mation about time-telling methods on the back affording 
endless texts for interesting talks by the teacher. 


No. 8061, 12-inch dial, price each.....+-+-++++++++ $ .55 
No, 8063, 43-inch dial, on square card, each .....- 20 
Per Dozetessecescecccessecsccsecsrecsecees wee ses 1.65 
We pay postage. 
PAPER STARS 


Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, 
silver, red, green and blue. Furnished 
in five sizes. No. 2 size illustrated. 

Nos. 2-3-4-5-6 per box, prepaid.-$ .12 


FRACTION DISKS 
8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections 
printed in various colors, showing the circle divided into 
equal parts. There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, 
thirds, fourths, sixths and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 


Price per set, postpaid....+++ssssesseseseeeesceee® 024 





SCHOOL CARDS 
Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 60.......++ -$ .20 
Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50...-..-.+++ 220 
No. 40 Pocket Class Record, 48 pp., 5x7, each...-- 35 
Union Pocket Record, 44 pp., 4°4 x 74s, each...-.. s aan 
E. S. Co., School Register, No. 25 
No. oes Leaf, oath seat aseess saree +4 

. 2, Cards, per dozen....- ed+eecceeece rerree 

aes = Write for Samples, 


WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 
building cards are 7x11 inches, printed on 
bone ates of heavy, cardboard, Contain about 160 let- 
on each side, with a good variety of capitals and 


. small letters. 


;- To be cut apart by the pupil. Very 
usefal as busy work and in teaching arithmetic. 

Per , éither words or figures and panctyation 
marks, To be cut apatt by the pupil, postpaid.....$ .25 


"Khe number cards are 5x10}4 inches, printed on both 
sides of eardboard 





A Special Pen Offer 





We offer the Esco Educator Fountain Pen and recommend it toyour use, Self-filling, 634 inches 
long when open, 14K gold pen, furnished with pocket clip. A pen of large capacity, sturdy build 
and unexcelled writing quality, Price prepaid.....cccccsscccccscccsecccces:secececcececes only $1.50 


E.S, Co. Mineral Ink Powder ~ 


To those who wish to manufacture theirown ink we can sup- 
ply an excellent grade of mineral ink powder either black or red. 
Put up in packages containing just enough powder to make 
either one or five gallons of ink. Easy tomake. Simply mix 
with water. 


Gallon package, each, black, prepaid........++++eseeesseeee $ .50 
Five gallon package, each, black, prepaid.....seeeeseeeeees 2.25 
Quart package, each, red, prepaid...........+5 Err te -50 


Six-inch Wire Stand £6 
Globes 


Mounted on substantial wire stand. Each globe packed in separate paper 
carton, Every teacher should have one. Price, prepaid, 65 cents. 


Mother Goose Series—Picture Cut-Outs 
Baby Bunting Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Little Boy Blue Wee Willie Winkie 
Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe 





Jack and Jill Simple Simon 
The Cat and the Fiddle Humpty Dumpty 
Price, No. 8215, per set, twelve designs, postpaid........... ensesécdeccesM sae 


Sewing Cards, No. 3 
Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the monkey 
and many other well known circus friends. Twelve 
pictures in all, printed on cards 5x6% inches, suit- 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 


PriGd; POE EOE, BOG. Sic ccccsccccicccticcnce $ .16 


Circus Pictures to Cut, 
Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and 
Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 inches, 
with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, 
bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and clowns. 
Color suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. The outlines are 
simple, therefore the pictures are easy tocut. As aseat work item we believe there is nothing that 
will prove more fascinating than this set. No. 15. Price, per set, postpaid... ...sssseeeeeeees $ .16 


Blackboard Stencils 


These sets of Stencil designs are new, 
and cover a field heretofore unsupplied, 
providing abundant attractive material for 
the sort of story and language exercises 
that appeal to the youngest children. By 
the use of these Stencils any teacher can 
make the blackboard most attractive, The 
designs are large and full of action, Sold 
only in sets of ten, as given below: 

Set No. 1—Nursery Rhymes 

Set No, 2—Fairy Tale Friends 

Set No, 8—Chilkid Games 

Set No, 4—Child Occupations 

Set No. 5—Child Activities 

Set No, 6—Life Interests 

Set No, 7—Child Holidays 

Set No. 8—Animals We Know 

Set No. 9—People Who Help Us 

Set No. 10—Flowers We Know 
Price, per set, postpaid $ .65 


Animal Stencils 


_ 4306. Sixteen stencil designs of domestic and wild animals, drawn with the fewest possible 
lines consistent with realistic pictures. These stencils are cut from new dies, ‘“‘made in America’”’ 
and depict subjects with which all American children are familiar. Price, per set, postpaid..$ .40 


This is the best cut map of the United 
States published in dissected form, Each 
stateis cuton the state lines. The back is 
provided with a colored Kthographic design 
showing the flags of various nations, The 
map is 16x22 inches, being mounted on wood 
and packed ina large pasteboard box, with 
colored label. 

4264, U.S. Dissected Map. Price, post- 
DOIG cccccccccccccccccccescccccccscccscecG BO 

4202. U.S. Dissected Map. Size, 12x20 
inches, cut on state lines with flag on back. 
Mounted on heavy pulp board. Price, post- 
BGI. creccccccvcccccscccccsescsceces coe. G 045 
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A Big Dollar Special intnienepeesaettion eel 
We will send postpaid toany } 
teacher in the United States | 
100 sheets of paper and 100 €S(0 | 
envelopes upon receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. De kuxe 
This is a high grade of so- . - 
cial stationery known as vel- Stationory , | 
lum finish and is manufac- y } 
tured by one of the highest 4 | 
quality paper mills in the roa } 
country. Think it over—a f 
high grade paper at 25c the Mary 


quire, Less than half price. 
To make it easy enclose a dol- 
lar bill in an envelope and 
we will take the risk. Fur- 
nished only in white, 


HEKTOGRAPHS With Bottle of Ink and Sponge 











Postal size, 43s x 6'4 (1 Ib.) prepaid.....+.-- .-» $1.30 
Note size, 68 x10 (2lbs. 20z.,) prepaid.......+.+ 2.85 
Letter size, 10x 12/2 (3 lbs. 9 oz.,) prepaid........ 4.15 
Ink, red, blue and green, per bottle, prepaid...----+ « 75 


Paper made expressly for use on Duplicator and Hek- 
tograph, put up in pads of 250 sheets, 


Cap size, per pad (4 lbs. 6 oz.,) prepaid...-.++-++ $1.60 
Letter size, per pad (3 lbs. 2 0z.,) prepaid.....-.. 1.10 
Note size, per pad (1 lb. 8 oz.,) prepaid... coce 08 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Made in Japanned and full 
nickel finish, sharp and blunt 
points. Prepaid. 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen.. $1.40 


No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen.. 2.10 
No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel,Plated, per dozen. 2.00 


COLORED CRAYONS 
IN SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assort- 
ed colors, packed in sawdust 
in astrong box, Teachers who 
have experienced trouble in se- 
curing bright colors for black- 
board work should try this 
chalk. Prepaid. 

No. 704, per box....... $ .30 
No. 704, per doz. boxes 3.40 


CRAYOLAS 
No. 6, six sticks, perbox $ .10 
No. 6, six sticks, perdoz. 
DOREEs cocccessece -§ 
No. 8, eight sticks, per 
BOs cccbe. occenes oA § 
No. 8, eight sticks, per 
doz. boxes..... 1.30 ea Sil 













MW 


QUARRY 


EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 








No. 4009. This money is approved by the authorities 
and answers the educational purposes for which it is 
made very well. It is sold in boxes having movable traya 
one for each denomination, with amounts representing 
about $200. Price per box prepaid.......+.+++++. $ .48 

No. 8050 Per 1000 pieces, assorted, prepaid ..... 1.10 

DUSHANE FIGURE CARDS 
a“ 1 8017. To train for 
6 reading number 


combinations at 
sight. This set con- 


7 
2 ow 
sists of thirty cards 
about 2'ox! i 


twenty-seven of 


which are printed 
on each side with a 
different combina- 
tion of digits, as 


shown incat. The 
————" other three cards 
contain common arithmetical signs. Price, per set 30c; 
prepaid. 



























Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience. 








Crayon Compass, each - - - - ° 45 
Blackboard Liner, each . - - - - .30 
Crayon holder - - . « . re p 25 
Call Bell, No. 72, each - - - - e .40 
Steel Pens, per gross - . s ie . ae 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100 - ° -- - - 10 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each - - 25 
Brush Tube Paste, each - : - . . 20 
Rubber Bands--Box Assorted No. 400,each - - ,30 
Mikado Pencils, per dozen ° e - .60 
Adhesive Tape--12 yd. spool,each - - - 15 
Thermometer, No. 5140,each_ - - - ° .60 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each - « - 30 


FAIRY FOLK PICTURES TO COLOR 


The graceful lines of these twelve drawings make this 
set of fairy folk pictures a very interesting and pleasing 
one for children tocolor. The characters are fairies and 
brownies, and as each is associated with some phase of na- 
ture life, the pictures are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. Printed on cards of good quality, size 5)4x8 inches. 
Price, per set, postpaid. ..ssscecccseeecseveseeeees $0.20 














“CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY. 
eee | Dept. A. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





















































































The Best Writing Materials 


Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink and 
pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manufactured 
under their supervision. 


Why waste time with practice paper. It is 


poor materials when the stamp of good pa- 
good Palmer Method per. Look for . the 
supplies can be had at watermark. 


the same price or less? 
The Palmer Method 


Illustrated catalog 
and wholesale pricelist 





Trademark is water- will be sent on request, 
marked into _ every also samples of papers 
sheet of our’ white and pens. 

PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 
REGULAR-8x10% inches. The best ob- TABLET NO. 1—The Best in the world. 


Method “‘Regular’’ 
For all written 


Contains Palmer 
watermarked paper. 
work, 

PAD NO, 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 

PAD NO. 3—Canary Paper, 8x10% inches. 

PAD NO. 5—8xl0inches. Excellent paper, 
low in price. 

THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, marginal 
red line, 

PALMER METHOD INK POWDER — 
Used in The A. N. Palmer Company’s 
offices and Palmer Method Summer 


tainable practice paper. 
SCHOOL—8x10'% inches. Same as Regular 
in quality and finish, but lighter in 
weight. 
CHICAGO—7x8¥% inches. Convenient size 
for third and fourth grades. 

SCHOOL SPECIAL—7x8% 
as Chicago, but lighter in weight. 
PRIMARY — 6x9 inches. For the pri- 

mary grades, also notes and composi- 


inches. Same 


tion. 


. = : Schools, Better and more economical 

CANARY — Two sizes—6x9 inches and than fluid ink. No waste. Does not 
8x10'4 inches. Excellent finish for corrode pens. 

pen or pencil, PALMFR’S CROWBLACK INK — Two 





ounce bottles, persistently jet black. 
For examinations, 


COMBINATION BOOK—Penmanship Re- 
sults, SpeMing and Composition. 

PALMER METHOD PENS—Known the world over for their fine writing qualities. 
for every use in the school room. 

PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER NO, 2—Hard wood with metal core. 

Low in price. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


508 Pittock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


A style 
Finest school pen- 


holder made. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Drawing A Pleasure 


For Supervised, Unsupervised 
and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teach- 
ers” meets a long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils 


alike. 
One book used in all grades. Graded by the ‘“‘Hand Book for 
Teachers. ”’ 
Contents of the “Neilson’s Drawing Book” 


76 Pages 6 x 9 2 Christmas Drawings 


220 Drawings 21 Flowers 
40 Cuts in Color 25 Patriotic Drawings 
34 Scenes 18 Designs 


47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. Ques- 


tions to ask pupils and answers expected, 
75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 


“The Neilson Package of Special Day Drawings” 


Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s Drawing 


Book. 
Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for 


pupil’s use at small expense. 


Package contains the following : 


Hallowe’en Lincoln Scenes 
Thanksgiving Washington Flowers 
Christmas Easter Birds, etc. 


The Neilson’s Drawing Book The Neilson’s Hand Book for Teachers 


The Neilson’s Package of Special Day Drawings 
(Printed in Hectograph Ink) 


All Three, postpaid to any address for $1.25. 


Address The Neilson Drawing Book Company, 
Nampa, Idaho 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education Notes 


Iowa reported 3385 consolidated 
schools, late in the last school year. 
One hundred of these had been organ- 
ized within six months, and others were 
being added steadily. In eighty-one per 
cent of these schools there were four 
years of high school work, seventeen of 
the high schools giving normal train- 
ing. 

The Bureau of Education has discon- 
tinued the work of listing and supply- 
ing teachers which it undertook during 
the war, on account of the failure of 
Congress to appropriate funds for car- 
rying it on. At the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, approximately 3,000 re- 
quests from boards of education for 
teachers, mostly high schools, remained 
unanswered. 


The collection and sale of waste pa- 
per in the schools of St. Louis have as- 
sumed large proportions. The pupils 
bring old papers, books and magazines, 
and it is stated that fully $15,000 was 
realized from this source during the last 
year. More than 100,000 pupils in 135 
schools participated in the work. The 
proceeds went to the Teachers’ Benevo- 
lent Annuity Association. While this 
work in St. Louis has been given much 
publicity on account of its magnitude, 
there are probably hundreds of other 
schools which are carrying on this 
same work, or at least there should be 
when the demand for waste paper is so 
great. It is something that village and 
even rural schools can profitably under- 
take. 


The “Buffalo plan” of teacher-train- 
ing, inaugurated last December and 
January, permits an ambitious student 
not only to secure a university educa- 
tion at small expense but to earn the 
cost of the course at the same time. 
The new plan brings into close coopera- 
tion the three great educational 
agencies of the city, the public schools, 
the State normal school and the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and it will add to the 
teaching staff of the city teachers not 
only unusually well educated but specif- 
ically trained to meet the needs of the 
Buffalo school system. Under this 
scheme it is possible for the ambitious, 
adequately prepared student to secure a 
college education in five years (al- 
though many candidates will need six 
or seven), of which the first two, in the 
normal school, will require no payment 
for tuition, and the others will be under 
full pay as a regular teacher; and all 
this without leaving Buffalo. 


That there is a vast improvement in 
the teacher situation in New York 
State is indicated by the unusually 
large attendance at the various Sum- 
mer schools conducted at the State Nor- 
mals. Some four thousand were regis- 
tered at these “teacher Plattsburgs.” 
The Albany State Teachers College had 
700, Buffalo Normal 884, Oneonta 725, 
Geneseo 750, Oswego 550, New Paltz 
111, Plattsburg 110 and Potsdam 150. 
At the last three named it was the first 
summer session held. Two causes are 
given by the State educational depart- 
ment for this gratifying increase. The 
first is the legislation increasing sal- 
aries, which has attracted many to the 
work and has called back many former 
teachers, who are willing to devote the 
time to better fit themselves for the 
places they are seeking. Another 
cause given is the opening this fall of 
the cgntinuation school program. This 
work is entirely new to most teachers, 
and at one of the schools, especially, a 
course was given to fit skilled mechanics 
for teaching trades in schools. The 
outlook is certainly encouraging, and 
New York with its new salary schedules 
should not lack for teachers in all of its 
schools. 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and Seseiiens class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. For information ‘apply 0 


Miss iM. -H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 
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For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL| 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation,}new 
words, flags, state seals, etd., do 
you suggest that this Supteme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo- 

graphical cae. 12,000 Biographical 
tries. 6,000 Illustrations 

and 2,700 pages. 





Write for Secimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc, 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
U.S.A. 





Can Train You ForA 
#3500 Hotel Job 


irs 2QOweeds 





















The Hotel Business offers won- 
derful opportunities to the trained 
man or woman! Now fourth 
largest industry in America, 

Hundreds of high-salaried execu- 
tive positions now standing open 
—waiting for the trained worker. 

You can easily qualify for one of 
these big-paying positions in your 
spare time at home. No previous 
experience necessary. 


Big Opportunities 
for Nurses 


Teachers are particularly successful in hote) work. 
Dozens of our graduates who were formerly teachers 
are now holding positions paying them as high as 
$3,300 a year. Youcando aswell. I GUARANTEE 
to teach you, in my 50-lesson home-study course on hotel 
work, all that the leading hotel experts know about the 
business—men making from $10,000 to $100,000 a year! 
My students*are eagerly sought by the > 
biggest and best hotels in 
country. cag ou won nave tostart a 
the bottom. You won’t have to 
look PePy job. Big pay, fine livi 

and apartment, bas 





Send for Free Book 


20 Years’ Experience in 20 weeks \ 


Waldorf- ‘Astoria, Copley-Plaza, Com- 
modore, etc. _ Interesting free peaks 
explains all. Send for it 
LEWIS HOTEL “TRAINING SCHOOL 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 


Room 1001 - - - Washington, D.C. 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook Connty Hospital or by aMliation, 
Accredited wy the Illinois State Di of Regi: 
and Educatio: 
Entrance | Requirements: Physical fitness; a ars Bohoe! 

















years. For further information, address 


Ilinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Illinois 











Nichols Memorial 


Training School for Nurses 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 


A two and one half years course. Standard curriculum. 
New and modern Nurses’ Lodge. Uniforms and books 
furnished besides cash allowance during training. Ad- 
dress the SUPERINTENDENT for further information. 














WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Three te: 14 vas 
PE cos eeeetianl tte ps meet Le y Sateet SES Theereti- 


k throughou' i 
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High School, Norma], Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses, ‘Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional Ce¥err. Washington. D. Ce 
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Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. 


‘Ihe Perr 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
Perhaps you know something of the immense strides in the 


price of paper. 


We have been selling these beautiful Artotypes, each on 
paper 22x28 including the white margin, at $1.00 each for 2 or 
more; 10 for $9.50; a single copy, $1.25. 

After Nov. 1, 1920, the price will be $1.75 for one; $1 50 


each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. 


Why not lay in a supply of them before the price advances? 
Here are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects 


shown here: 
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Sir Galahad 

Song of the Lark. 
The Angelus, 

The Lake, by Corot. 
A Helping Hand. 
Sistine Madonna. 
Baby Stuart, 

The Shepherdess, Lerolle. 

Pilgrim Exiles, 

End of Day. (Especially beautiful.) 


(Very effective.) 





ORDER NOW 
Price of Large Pictures 
For Framing Advances 


NOVEMBER 1. 








Stratford. (Most attractive.) 





The Tercentenary of The Landing of the Pilgrims 
1620—1920 


What better chance to teach history stories than during this 
year? Use the Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Pil- 


grims. 
Send 40 cents for 20 pictures 


Rock, The Mayflower, etc. 
30 for 30 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Each 5%x 8. Smaller size, 3x3, 


of the Pilgrims, Plymouth 





Box 13, 


PRICE OF THEM ADVANCES NOVEMBER 1, 1920 


Fey Sight) for $1.25; any two 
for $2.00; 10 for $9.50 
ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 1 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study at the Beginning of the School Year in September. 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


First 








each 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
sending the 15 cent 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 

Two Cent Size. 
Ten Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have 


selected. 
etc. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
ORDER NOW for Fall Bird Study. 


15 Pictures of Common Birds for 45 cents 


64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, a 10 cent picture, 9x12, 
a New York Edition picture, 7x9, a 
colored Bird picture, and 54 pictures 


one of these five ta 


of All, Send 15 Cents for our 








about 2x2%. 


s, in coin or stamps. | 


38x3%. For 50 or more. 
%x8. For 25 or more. 
10x12. For 5 or more. 





Each 5% x8. Or for 25 Pilgrim Subjects, 








11 Blue Jay 29 Meadow Lark ‘ 
13. Woodpecker 58 Scarlet Tanager —— — 
16 Robin 76 Skylark 
20 Cardinal 83 Song Sparrow 
21 Bluebird 86 Wren 
25 Bobolink 87 Phoebe 
26 Crow 124 Bobwhite 
27 Flicker 
600 other subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Flowers, Min- 


erals, Mountains, etc., 


Send 50 cents for these five pictures [at right] each in the 


10x 12 size. 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


at Three Cents Each, 
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Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 


PLAY logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tabieaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for al! Holidays, Minstre Is, Jokes, Hand 


Der ok coos cit comes: UNew COMMENCEMENT HANUAL 


For all ages and occasions. 
Large catalog Free. oven 

of plans 8 and su 

fone, ILLUSTRATED Price 
| Dept. 58 CHICAGO [§i50, Postpaid, res 











Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions.asked by the Regents of N.Y. State 
for the past 12 to 22 years asa test for the completion 
of the work in GR MAR SCHOOLS, H 

SCHOOLS and for TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each enasccer ag “ . 

The yestions ate ‘ouped_ by earics making the 
books “B E FOR CLASS USE with. the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
40 SUBJECTS, 
Questions, each eo 40 cents 
Answers, — subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'4%% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATAL 0G. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear 
of mental tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1244% 
Discount; 4 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts, 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON-SMITH, Desk ,A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Education Plank in the 
Republican Platform 


We indorse the principle of Federal | 
aid to the States for the purposes of vo- 
cational and agricultural training. 
Wherever Federal money is devoted to 
education such education must be so 
directed as to awaken in the youth the 
spirit of America and a sense of patri- 
otic duty to the United States. <A 
thorough system of physical education 
for all children up to the age of 19, in- 
cluding adequate health supervision and 
instruction, would remedy conditions re- 
vealed by the draft and would add to 
the economic and industrial strength of 
the Nation. National leadership and 
stimulation will be necessary to induce 
the States to adept a wise system of 
physical training. 


Schools are in session all the year 
round in Amarillo, Texas, and the 
teachers are paid for twelve months’ 
work. Salaries have been increased 
more than 50 per cent. No teacher will 
receive less than $1,236, and the sal- 
aries will range from this amount to 
$2,260. There will be forty-eight 
weeks of school, with a week’s vacation 
at Christmas and three weeks in Au- 
gust. Only two-thirds of the pupils will 
be in attendance at one time. The plan 
was put into operation by opening the 
schools to one-third of the children dur- 
ing the present summer. Another third 
will enter September 1, and from then 
on there will be two-thirds of the chil- 
dren in school. The last third will not 
enter until January 1. Before the plan 
was started the pupils were divided in- 
to three equal groups with regard to 
grades and half grades, each one being 
given the term of his parent’s choice so 
far as this could be done. The primary 
purpose of the plan was economy of 
operation, on account of the low consti- 
tutional tax rate allowed Texas schools. 
A greater number of children can be 
accommodated in the same buildings 
and a smaller number of teachers suf- 
fice for the work. 


- 











_ the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 
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Offer No. 1. We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cent8 each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 


FREE. 


For the 


Each 16x24 inches 


American, 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process,” paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
18x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents each. 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., P.O. Box116, Anderson, Ind. 
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Bent by Straight in 
Pointed Educator 
jshoes Shoes 








) Only when the sole is 


at o oR 
fr \goxegee | stamped like this, is 
i: Oa the shoe an Educator 


T is the binding pressure of narrow, pointed- 

toed shoes,bending the small bones of the 

feet, that causes the bondage of corns, callouses, 
bunions, ingrcwing nails, and fallen arches, 


Orthopedically correct shoes free the feet, and 
let them grow straight-boned and healthy. 


Educator Shoes are orthopedically. correct— 
not merely broad-toed. They are built scien- 
tifically, in the shape of normal feet, but without 
ugly looseness. They truly “‘let the feet grow as 
they should.” Do not hesitate to recommend 
these shoes by name to your pupils. And do 
not hesitate to get them for yourself. The relief 
and comfort they’ll bring you, are surprising. 


Visit the Educator store in your town. You'll 
be surprised to find how well your feet look 
in Educators. Be sure to look for the name 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 









EDUCATOR on the sole of each shoe—it 
identifies the genuine Educator. 


Write for 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


This little book contains considerable useful and 
instructive information about shoes and feet. It 
should be in every classroom. Send for it—free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATOR 
HOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


September 1920 


Educators are neat, good-looking, long- 
wearing—as well as orthopedically correct 


FOOT FREEDOM 
FOOT BONDAGE 
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